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CHAPTER I. 

Birtk mid Patentage of Jfapoieon BuonaparU^ßU Edmetttun it 
Brienne and at Parie-'Entere tke Army—Hie ßrst mäitarjf Sermu 
#i»Gwnect»1703. 

Napoleon Büonapabtb was boiti at Ajaccio on the 
I5th of August, 1769. The family had been of some 
distinction, duhng the middle ages, in Italy ; whence 
his brauch of it removed to Corsica in the troubled 
times of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. They were 
always considered as belonging to the geutry of the 
Island. Charles, the father of Napoleon, an advo* 
cate of considerable reputation, married bis mother^ 
Letitia Ramolini, a young woman^ eminent for beanty 
and for strength of niind, during the civil war — ^when 
the Corsicans« mider Paoli, were straggling to avoid 
the domination of the French« The advocate had 
espoused the populär aide in that conteet, and his 
lovely and high-spirited wife used to attend him 
through the toils and dangers of his mountain eam- 
paigns. Upon the termination of the war he would 
fain have ^xiled himself along with Paoli ; but his 
relations dissuaded him from this Step, and he was 
afterward reconciled to the conquering party, and 
protected and patronised by the French govemor of 
Corsica, the count de Marboeuff. 

It is Said that Letitia had attended mass on the 
moming of the 15th of August ; and, being seized 
suddenly on her retum, gave birth to the future \\&to 

Vol. I.— B 



14 NAPOLEON BUONAFARTE. [1769 

of his age, on a temporary couch covered with 
tapestry, representingf the heroes of the Iliad. He 
was her second child. Joseph, afterward king of 
Spain, was older than he : he had three youngex 
brothers, Luden, Louis, and Jerome; and three 
sisters, Eiiza, Caroline, and Pauline. These grew 
up. Five others must have died in infancy ; for we 
are told that Letitia had given birth to thirteen chil- 
iren, when at the age of thirty she became a widow. 

In after-daysj when Napoleon had climbed to sove- 
teign power, many flatterers were willing to give 
him a lofty pedigree. To the eraperor of Austria, 
who would fain have traced his unwelcome son-in- 
law to some petty princes of Treviso, he replied, " I 
am the Rodolph of my race,"*^ and silenced, on a 
similar occasion, a professional genealogist, with, 
" Friend, my patent dates from Monte Notte."t 

Charles Buonaparte, by the French govemor's 
kindness, received a legal appointment in Corsica — 
that of Procureur du Kot (answering nearly to at- 
tomey-general) ; and scandal has often said that 
MarbcBuff was his wife's lover. The story received 
no credence in Ajaccio. 

Of Napoleon's boyish days few anecdotes have 
been preserved in Corsica. His chosen plaything, 
they say, was a small brass cannon ; and, when at 
liome in the schoöl-vacations, his favourite retreat 
was a solitary summer-house among the rocks on 
the seashore, about a mile from Ajaccio, where his 
mother's brother (afterward cardinal Fesch) had a 
Villa. The place is now in ruins, and overgrown 
with bushes, and the people call it '*Napoleon*s 
CcTOtto.'* He hau himself said that he was remark- 
able only for obstinacy and curiosity : others add, 
that he was high-spirited, (juarrelsome, imperious ; 
fond of solitude ; sLovenly in his dress. Being de- 
teeted stealing figs in an orchard, the proprietor 

* Rodolph of Hapsburgh was the founder of Um AuMrianfimiUy. 
tHialIntfeattl«. 
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threatened to teil his mother, and the boy pleaded 
for himself with so much eloquence, that the man 
suffered him to escape. His careless attire, and his 
partiality for a pretty little girl in the neighbourhood, 
"were ridiculed together in a song which his playmates 
nsed to shout after him in the streets of Ajaccio : 

*' Napoleoiie di m^zza calzetta 
Fa Tainore a Giacominetta.'** 

His superiority of character was very early feit. 
An aged relation, Lucien Buonaparte, archdeacon 
of Ajaccio, cailed the chiidren about his death-bed 
to take farewell and bless them : " You, Joseph," 
Said the expiring man, '* are the eldest ; but Napoleon 
is the head of his family. Take care to remember 
my words." Napoleon took excellent care that 
they should not be forgotten. He began with beat- 
ing his eider brother into subjection. 

Fromhis earliest youth he chose arms for his pro- 
fession. When he was about seven y ears old (1776), 
his father was, through Marboeuffs patronage, sent 
to France as one of a deputation fröm the Corsican 
nohUsse to king Louis XVI.; and Napoleon, for 
whom the count had also procured admission into 
the military school of Brienne, accompanied him. 
After seeing part of Italy, and crossing France, they 
reached Paris ; and the boy was soon established in 
his school, where, at first, every thing delighted him, 
though, forty years afterward, he said he should 
never forget the bitter parting with his mother ere 
he set out on his travels. His prog^ess in Latin, and 
in literature generally, attracted no great praise; 
but in every study likely to be of service to the 
future soldier, he distinguished himself above his 
contemporäries. Of the mathematical tutors ac- 
cordingly he was a great favourite. One of the 
other teachers having condemned him for some 
offence or neglect to wear a coarse woollen dress on 

* Napoleon, with liit ilockinKi aboat hii heela, makei lovetoOia- 
cominetta. 
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ft particttlar day, and dine on his knees al the door of 
the refector}% the boy's haughty spirit swellinsr 
under this dishonour, brought on a sudden vomitiog 
and a strong fit of hysterics. The mathematical 
master, passing by, said they dkl not understand 
what they were dealing with, and released him. He 
cared little for common pastimes ; but his love for 
such as mimicked war was extreme ; and the skiU 
of his fortifications, reared of turf, or of snow, ac- 
cording to the season, and the address and pertina* 
city with which he conducted their defence, attracted 
the admiration of all observers. Napoleon was poor 
and all but a foreig^er*- among the French youth, 
and underwentmany mortifications from both causes. 
His temper was reserved and proud ; — he had few 
friends^-no bosom-companion ; he Uved by himself, 
and among his books and maps. Yet, when any 
«eherne requiring skill and courage was in agitation, 
he was pretty sure to be called in as temporary die- 
tator. 

There is reason to believe that the haughtiness 
with which some of the young French gentlemen at 
this seminary conducted themselves towards this 
poor, solitary alien, had a strong efiect on the first 

S»litical feelings of the future emperor of France* 
e, from the beginning of the revolutionary struggle, 
boy and youth, espoused and kept by the si& of 
those who desired the total change of goyemment 
It is a Strange enough fact, that Pichegru, afterwar^ 
00 eminent, and ultimately so unfortunate, was fo' 
some time his monitor in the school of Brienne 
Being consulted many years later as to the chance 
of enlisting Buonaparte in the cause of the exiled 
Bourbons, this man is known to have answeredt 
^ It will be lost time to attempt that — I knew him in 
his youth — ^he has taken his side, and he will not 
change it." 

» Gonica became by law a French deptrtniAittoDlftpoiiiQQ^ 
Napolaon wa« born. 
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In 1783, Buonaparte was, on the recommendation 
«f his roasters, sent from Brienne to the Royal Mili- 
tary School at Paris ; this being an extraordinaiy 
compliment to the genius and profieiency of a boy 
of fourteen. Here he spent nearly three years, de- 
voted to his studies. That he laboured hard we may 
judge ; for his after-life left scanty room for böok- 
work, and of the vast quantity of information which 
his strong memory ever placed at his disposal, the 
far greater proportion must have been accumulated 
now. He made himself a first-rate mathematician ; 
he devoured history — ^his chosen authors being Plu- 
tarch and Tacitus ; the former the most simple 
painter that antiquity has left us of heroic charac- 
ters — the latter the profoundest master of political 
wisdom. The poems of Ossian were then new to 
Europe, and ffenerally received as äuthentic re- 
mains of anotner age and style of heroism. The 
dark and lofty genius which they display, their indis- 
tinct but solemn pictures of heroic passions, love, 
battle, victory, and death, were appropriate food for 
Napoleon's young Imagination ; and, his taste being 
little scrupulous as to minor particulars, Ossian con« 
tinued to be through life his favourite poet. While. 
at Paris, he attracted much notice amongthose who 
had access to compare him with his i^Uows ; his 
acquirements, among other advantages, admitted 
him to the familiär society of the celebrated Abb6 
Raynal. He had just completed his sixteenth year 
when, (m August, 1785,) after being examined by 
the great Laplace, he obtained his first commission 
as second lieutenant in the artillery regiment La, 
Fere. His corps was at Valance when he joined it ; 
and he mingled, more largely than might have been 
expected from his previous habits, in the cultivated 
society of the place. His personal advantages were 
considerable ; the outline of the eountenance clas- 
sically beautiful ; the eye deep-set and dazzlingly 
brillianti the figiire short, but slun, ^etive» and per- 

B2 



18 KAPOLEON BUOKAPARTB [1T92. 

fectly knie Courtly ^race and refinement of man* 
nera he never attained, nor peiiiaps coveted ; but he 
elurly learaed the art, not dificult probably to any 
person possessed of such genius and such accom- 
püshments, of rendering Mmself eminenüy agree* 
ftble wherever it «oited ms purpose or inclination to 
be so. 

Feh. 27, 1785.] It was in this year that his father 
died of a Cancer in the stomach ; the same disease 
which was destined, at about the same time of life, 
to prove fatal to himself. 

While at Valance, Buonaparte competed anony- 
mously for aprize offcred by the Academy of Lyons 
,for the best answer to Raynal^s question : ** What 
are the principles and institutions by the application 
of which mankind can be raised to the highest hap- 
piness V* He gained the prize ; what were the con« 
tents of his Essay we know not. Talleyrand, long 
afterward, obtained the manuscript, and, thinking to 
please his sovereign« brought it to him. He threw 
his eye over two or three pages, and tossed it into 
the fire« The treatise of the lieutenant probably 
abounded in opinions which the emperor had found 
it convenient to forget. 

Even at Brienne his political feelings had been 
determined. At Valance he found the ofücers of 
his regiment divided, as all the world then was, into 
two parties ; the lovers of the French monarchy, and 
thoee who desired its overthrow« He sided openly 
with the latter. ^ Had I been a general,** said Na- 
poleon, in the evening of his life, *^ I might have 
ftdhered to the king^ being a subaltem, I joined the 
patriots,** 

In the beginning of 1793, be became captain of 
artillery; and, happening to be in Paris, witnessed 
the terrible scenes of the 90th of June, when the 
revolutionary mob stormed the TuUleries, and the 
king end his famUy, after undergoing innumerable 
insiüts and degiadations, with the utmost difficulty 
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preserred Iheir lives ; and of the still darker lOth of 
August, when, the palace being once more investcd, 
the national guard assigned for its defence took 
part with th« assailantß; the royal family were 
obliged to take refuge in the national assembly, 
and the brave Swiss guards were massacred almost 
to a man in the courts of the TuUleries. Buonaparte 
was a firm friend to the assembly, to the Charge of 
a party of which, at least, these excesses must be 
laid; but the spectacle disgusted him. The yells, 
screams, and pikes with bloody heads upon them, 
formed a scene which he afterward described as 
** hideous and revolting." As yet he had been but 
a spectator of the revolution, destined to pave his 
own path to sovereign power; ere'long circum- 
stances called on him to play a part. 

General Paoli, who had lived in England ever 
fiince the termination of that civil war in which 
Charles Buonaparte served under his banner, was 
cheered, when the great French revolution first 
broke out, with the hope that liberty was about to 
be restored to Corsica. He came to Paris, was 
received with applause as a tried friend of freedom« 
and appointed govemor of his native island, which 
for some time he ruled wisely and happily. But as 
the revolution advanced, Paoli, like most other 
wise men, became satisfied that license was more 
likely to be established by its leaders, than law and 
rational liberty; and avowing his aversion to the 
growing principles of Jacobinism, and the scenes of 
tumult and bloodshed to which they gave rise, he 
was denouDced in the national assembly as the 
enemy of France. An expedition was sent to de- 
prive him of his govemment under the command of 
La Combe, Michel, and Salicetti, one of the Corsi- 
can deputies to the Convention; and Paoli called 
on his countrymen to take arms in his and their own 
defence. Buonaparte happened at that time (1793) 
tohave leave of absence from hiM refl^iment, a&d to 
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be in Corsica on a visit to his mother. He had 
fitted up a little reading-room at the top of the house 
as the quietest part of it, and was spending his 
mornings in study, and his evenings among his 
family and old acquaintance, when the arrival of the 
expedition threw the island into convulsion. Paoli, 
who knew him well, did all he could to enlist him 
XI his cause ; he used, among other flatteries, to clap 
him on the back, and teil him he was " one of Plu- 
tarch's men." But Napoleon had satisfied himself 
that Corsica was too small a country to maintaia 
independence, — that she must fall under the rule 
either of France or England; and that her interesta 
would be best served by adhering to the former. 
He therefore resisted all Paoli's offers, and tendered 
nis sword to the service of Salicetti. He was ap- 
pointed provisionally to the command of a battalion 
of national guards ; and the first railitary service on 
which he was employed was the reduction of a small 
fortress, called the Torre di Capitello, near Ajaccio. 
He took it, but was soon besieg^ed in it, and he and 
his garrison, after a gallant de^nce, and living for 
some time on horseflesh, were glad to evacuate the 
tower, and escape to the sea. The English govem- 
ment now began to reinforce Paoli, and the cause 
of the French party seemed for the moment to be 
desperate. The Buonapartes were banished from 
Corsica, and their mother and sisters took refuge 
first at Nice, and aflerward at Marseilles, where for 
some time they suffered all the inconveniences of 
exile and poverty. Napoleon rejoined his regiment. 
He had chosen France for his country ; and seems, 
in truth, to have preserved little or no affection for 
his native soil. 

After arriving at supreme power, he bestowed 
one small fountam on Ajaccio ; and succeeded, by 
the death of a relation, to a petty olive garden near 
that town. In the scquel of his histoiy the name of 
Corsica will scarcely recur. 
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CHAPTER IL 

BuemtgparU eommandi CA« Jirtülery at ToitUmr^FaÜ of Tmdoni^ 
Tke Repretentative» of the PwpU—Junot, 

Buonaparte's first military Service occurred, as 
we havB seen, in the summer of 1793. The king 
of France had been put to death on the 21st of 
January in that year ; and in less than a month after* 
ward, the Convention had declared war against 
England. The murder of the king, alike imprudent 
as atrocious, had in fact united the princes of Europe 
against the revolutionary cause ; and within France 
itself a strong reaction took place. The people of 
Toulon, the great port and arsenal of France on the 
Mediterranean, partook these sentiments, and invited 
the English and Spanish fleets off their coast to 
come to their assistance, and garrison their city. 
The allied admirals took possession accordingly of 
Toulon, and a motley force of English, Spanish, and 
Neapolitans prepared to defend the place. In the 
harbour and roads there were about twenty-five 
ships of the line, and the city contained immense 
aaval and military stores of every description, so 
that the defection of Toulon was regarded as a ca- 
iamity of the first Order by the revolutionary go» 
vernment. 

This event occurred in the midst of that period 
which has received the name of the reipi of terror. 
The streets of Paris were Streaming with mnocent 
blood ; Robespierre was glutting himself with mur^ 
der ; fear and rage were the passions that divided 
mankind, and their strugglesproducedoneitherside 
the likeness of some epidemic phrensy. Whatever 
eise the govemment wanted, vigour to repel aggres* 
»ion from without was displayed in abundance» 
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Two armies immediatelymarcheduponToulon ; and 
after a series of actions, in which the passes in the 
hüls behind the town were forced, the place was at 
last invested, and a memorable siege commenced. 

It was conducted with little skill, first by Cartaux, 
a vain coxcomb, who had been a painter, and then 
by Doppet, an ex-physician and a coward. To 
watch and report on the proceedings of these Chiefs, 
there were present in the camp several representa- 
tives of the people, as they were called— persons 
holding no military character or rank, but acting as 
honourable spies for the government at Paris. The 
interference of these personages on this, as on many 
other occasions, was productive of delays, blunders, 
and misfortunes ; but the terror which their ready 
access to the despotic government inspired was 
often, on the other band, useful in stimulating the 
exertions of the military. The younger Robespierre 
was one of the deputies at Toulon, and bis name 
was enough to make bis presence formidable. 

Cartaux had not yet been superseded, when Na- 
poleon Buonaparte made bis appearance at head- 
quarters, with a commission to assume the command 
of the artillery. It has been said that he owed bis 
appointment to the private regard of Salicetti ; but 
the high testimonials he had received from the Mili- 
tary Academy were more likely to have served him ; 
nor is it possible to suppose that he had been so long 
in the regiment of La Fere without being appreciated 
by some of his superiors. He had, besides, shortly 
before this time, excited. attention by a pamphlet, 
called the Supper of Beaucaire, in which the politics 
of the Jacobm party were spiritedly supported ; and 
of which he was afterward so ashamed, that he 
took great pains to suppress it. However this may 
have been, he was received almost with insolence 
by Cartaux, who, strutting about in a uniform co- 
vered with ffold lace, told him his assistance was not 
wanted,but he was welcome to partake in kU glory. 
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The commandant of the artUlery, on examininff 
the State of affairs, found much to complain o^ 
TTiey were still disputine^ which extremity of the 
town shouldbe the chief object of attack; though 
at the one thcre were two strong and re^lar forti- 
fications, and at the other only a small and imperfect 
fort called Malbosquet. On inspecting their batteries, 
he found that the guns were placed about two gun- 
shots from the walls ; and that it was the custom to 
heat the shot at a distance from the place where 
they were to be discharged ; in other words, to heat 
them to no purpose. Choosing officers of his own 
acquaintance to act under him, and exerting himself 
to collect guns from all quarters, Buonaparte soon 
remedied all these disoraers, and found himself 
master of an efficient train pf 200 pieces ; and he 
then urged the general to adopt a wholly new plan 
of Operations in the future conduct of the siege. 

Tne plan of Buonaparte appears rum the simplest 
and most obvious that could have been suggested ; 
yet it was not without great difficulty that he could 
obtain the approbation of the doctor, who had by this 
time superseded the painter. " Your object," said 
he, ^is to make tne English evacuate Toulon. 
Instead of attacking them in the town, which must 
inyolve a long series of Operations, endeavour to 
establish batteries so as to sweep the harbour and 
Toadstead. If you can do this, the English ships 
must take their departure, and the English troops 
i^ill certainly not remain behind them." He pointed 
ont a promontory nearly opposite the town, by ^et- 
ting tne command of which he was sure the desired 
effect must be accomplished. '* Gain La Grassef* 
said he, ** and in two days Toulon must fall.". His 
reasoning at length forced conviction, and he was 
permitted to follow his own plan. 

A month before nothing could have been moie 
easy : but within that time the enemyhad perceived 
the importance of the promontory, which commands 
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the naitow passage between the port and the Medi- 
terranean, and fortified it so strongly, that it passed 
by the name of the Little Gibraltar. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to form extensive batteries b^hind 
La Grasse, ere tfaere could be a prospect of seizing 
it. Buonaparte laboured hard all day, and slept 
every night in his cloak by the guns, until his works 
approached perfection. He also formed a large 
battery behind Malbosquet; but this he carefuUy 
concealed from the enemy. It was corered by a 
plantation of olives ; and he designed to distract 
their attention by opening its fire for the first time 
when he should be about to make his great effort 
against Little Gibraltar. But the representativea 
of the people had nearly spoiled every tning. These 
gentlemen, Walking their roimds, discovered the 
battery behind the olives, and inquiring how long it 
had been ready, were told for eight days. Not 

fuessing with what view so many gnns had been 
ept so long idle, they ordered an immediate can- 
nonade. The English made a vigoroiu sally, and 
spiked the giins before Buonaparte could reach the 
spot. Onhis arrival on the eminence behind, he 
perceived a long deep ditch, fringed with brambles 
and willows, whioh he thought might be turned to 
advantage. He cansed a regiment of foot to creep 
along the ditch, which they did without being disco- 
vered, until they were close upon the enemy« 
Creneral O^Hara, the English Commander, mistook 
them when they appeared for some of his own alliest 
andxrushing out to give them some Orders was 
wounded and made prisoner. The English were 
dispirited when they lost their general; they re^ 
treated ; and the French were at liberty to set about 
the repair of their battery. In this affiedr much 
blood was shed. Napoleon himself . received a 
foayonet-thmst in his thigh, and feil iii^ö Üie arms of 
Muiron, who carried him off the field.'« Such was 
Ihe commencement of their brotherly friendship. 
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His wound, however, did not prevent him from 
eontinuing his labours behind Little Gibraltar. 

That fort had very nearly been seized, by a sort 
of accident, some time before his preparations were 
comi^eted ; a casual insult excited a audden quarrel 
between the men in Buonaparte's trenches, and the 
Spaniards in Little Gibraltar. The French soldiers, 
without waiting for Orders, seized their arma and 
rushed to the assault with fury. Napoleon, coming 
up, perceived that the moment was favourable, and 
p^rsuaded Doppet to support the troops with more 
regiments ; but the doctor, maiching at the head of 
his column, was seized with a panic, on seeing a 
man kUled by his side, and ordered a retreat, before 
any thing could be effected. 

A few days after, this poltroon was in his tum 
9uperseded by a brave veteran, general Dugommier, 
and Napoleon could at last count on having his 
efforts iMicked. Bot» for the second time, the repre- 
jsentatives did their best to ruin his undertaking. 
The siege had now lasted four months, provisions 
were scarce in the camp, and these civilians never 
being able to comprehend what was meant by 
bestowing all this care on a place so far below the 
city as Little Gibraltar, wrote to Paris that they 
saw no Chance of success, and hoped the govem* 
ment would agree with them that the siege ought to 
be abandoned. Two days before this letter reached 
Paris, Toulon had fallen, and the representatives 
gave out that the despatch was a forgery. 

The moment atlast came wben Buonaparte judged 
it right to make his grand attempt He threw 8,000 
bombs and sheUs into Little Gibraltar, and having 
thus shattered the works, at daybreak Dugommier 
commanded the misault. The French, headed by 
the brave Muiron, rushed. with impetuous valour 
through the embrasures, and put the whole garrison 
to the sword. The ä&y was spent in arranging the 
batteries, so as to commaad the shipping ; and n^ei 
Vol. L— C 
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moming — so true had been Buonaparte^s prophecy— 
when the French stood to their posts, the English 
fleet was discovered to be already under way. 

Then foUowed a fearful scene. The English 
would not quit Toulon without destroying the 
French ships and arsenals that had fedlen into their 
possession; nor could they refuse to carry with 
them the Antijacobin inhabitants, who knew that 
their lives would be instantly sacrificed if they 
should fall into the hands of the victoriou» repul>- 
licaiis, and who now flocked to the waterside to the 
number of 14,000, praying for the means of escape; 
The burning of ships, the explosion of magazines, 
the roar of artiUery, and the cries of these fugitives 
filled up many hours. At last the men-of-warwere 
followed by a flotiUa bearing those miserable exiles ; 
the waUs were abandoned ; and Dngommier took 
possession of the place. 

The republicans found that au personsof con- 
dition, whohad takenpart against them, had escaped ; 
and their rage was to be contented with meaner 
victims. A day or two having been suffered to pass 
in quiet, a proclamation, apparently friendly, ex- 
horted the workmen who had been employed on the 
batteries of the besieged town to muster at head- 
quarters. One hundred and fifty poor men, who 
expected to be employed again in repairing the same 
fortifications, obeyed this summons — were instantly 
marched into a field — and shot in cold blood ; not 
less than a thousand persons were massacred under 
circumstances equally atrocious. Buonaparte him- 
self repelled with indignation the Charge af having 
had a band in this butchery. Eren if he had, he 
was not the chief in command, and durst not have 
disobeyed Orders but at the sacrifice of bis own life, 
It is on all hands admitted that a family of loyalists, 
being shipwrecked on the coast near Toulon a few 
days after, were rescued from the hands of the fero- 
,cious republicans» solely by bis interference and 
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address. Putting himself at the head of some of 
bis ^nners, he obtained possession of the unhappy 
prisoners ; quieted the mob by assuring them that 
they should all be publicly executed the next naom- 
ing ; and meanwhüe^ sent them off during the night 
in artillery wagons supposed to be conveying stores. 

Dec. 18, 1793.] The recovery of Toulon was a 
Service of the first importance to the French govem- 
ment. It suppressed all insurrectionary spirit in 
the south of France ; and placed a whole army at 
their disposal elsewhere. ßut he to whose genius 
the success was due, did not at first obtain the credit 
of bis important achievement at Paris. The repre- 
sentatives of the people never made their appearance 
on the eventful moming at Little Gibraltar, until 
three hours after the troop^ were in possession of 
the best part of the fortifications. Then, indeed, 
they were seen sword in hand in the trenches, blus- 
tering and swaggering in safety. Yet these men did 
not blush to represent themselves as having headed 
the assault, while, in their account of the conflict, 
even the name of Buonaparte did not find a place. 
The truth could not, however, be concealed effect- 
ually ; and he was appointed to survey and arrange 
the whole line of fortifications oii the Mediterranean 
eoast of France. 

It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, 
while constructing a battery under the enemy's fire, 
had occasion to prepare a despatch, and called out 
for some one who could use a pen. A young Ser- 
geant, named Junot, leaped out, and, leaning on the 
breastwork, wrote as he dictated. As he finished, a 
shot Struck the ground by bis side, and scattered dust 
in abundance over him and every thin^ near bim. 
" Good," Said the soldier, laughing, " this time we 
shall do without sand." The cool gayety of this 
pleased Buonaparte ; he kept bis eye on the man ; 
and Junot came in the sequet to be marshal of France 
and duke bf Abraotes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Buonaparte Chief of BaUalMn at M'ie&—Fatt of Robetpitrrt B$ i» 
tvperteded—Buonaparte at Paris in 1795-— 7%e Doy of Uu SeeUon» — 
Commands tke Jlrmy of the Interior-'Marries Josephine de Smm 
hamois—JipponUed to the Conmand of the Armjf of Itatf 

?ROM this time, Napoleon advanced by rapid strides 
to greatness. His admirable skill was still further 
displayed in his survey of the fortifications aboYO 
mentioned ; and having completed this Service, he 
was appoin^ed to join the army of Italy, then sta« 
tioned at Nice, with the rank of chief of battalion. 

Here his advice suggested a plan by which the 
Sardinians were driven from the Col di Tende on the 
7th March, 1794 ; Saorgio, with all its Stores, sur« 
rendered; and the French obtained possession of 
the maritime Alps, so that the difficulties of ad< 
vancing into Italy were greatly diminished. Of 
these movements, however, his superior officers 
reaped as yet the honour. He was even superseded 
▼ery shortly after their success. But this, which at 
the moment seemed a heavy misfortune, was, in 
truth, one of the luckiest circmnstances that eyer 
befeil him. 

Jtdy 28, 1794.] He was put under arrest in con- 
sequence of the downfall of Robespierre, being sup- 
posed to belong to the party which that raonster had 
made the Instrument of his crimes, and known to 
have lived on terms of friendship with his younger 
brother, " the representative of the people." He in 
vain disclaimed all participation in the ambitious 
designs of the Robespierres, and asserted that he 
would have poniarded his own brother, had he sus^ 
pected him of forming schemes of tvranny. He 
was, indeed, after a few days, released urom confine* 
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ment ; and the officer who came to release him was 
•urprised to find him busy in his dungeon over the 
map of Lombardy. For the moment, however, the 
prejudice waiF too strong to be entirely overcome ; 
and he seems to have spent some time in obscurity 
with his own family, who were then in very dis- 
tressed circymstances, at Marseilles. It was here 
that he feil in love with Mademoiselle Clery, whom, 
but for some accident, it appears he would have 
married. Her sister afterward married his brother 
Joseph, and she herseif became the wife of his 
friend Bemadotte, and queen of Sweden. It is sup- 
posed that Buonaparte found himself too poor to 
marry at this time ; and circumstances inteifered to 
prevent any renewal of his proposals. 

In May, 1795, he came to Paris to solicit employ- 
ment ; but at first he met with nothing but repulses. 
The President of the Mihtary Committee, Aubry, 
objected to his youth. " Presence in the field of 
battle," Said Buonaparte, **might be reckoned in 
place of years." The president, who had not seen 
much actual service, thought he was insulted, and 
treated him so coldly that he actually tendered the 
resignation of his commission. This, however, was 
not accepted, and he lingered on amid the crowd of 
expectants. 

Talma, the celebrated tragedian, was one of his 
Chief associates at this time, and even then talked 
with confidence of the future fortunes of ^little 
Buonaparte." This player's kindness and Aubry's 
Opposition were both remembered. The emperor 
always patronised Talma ; and Aubry died in exile. 

Napoleon, despairing of employment at home, 
now meditated taking service with some foreign 
power, and even used some interest to ffain permis- 
sion to go to Turkey. ** How stränge,'' he said to 
his friends, ** would it be if a little Corsican soldier 
should become king of Jerusalem !" Go where ha 
might» he already contemplated greatness. 

02 
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Ere this scheine could be pnt in exeention, he was 
nominated to the command of a brigade of artillery 
in Holland. The long^-deferred appointment was, 
no doubt, very welcome ; but in the mean time, his 
Services were called for on a nearer and more im- 

' portant field. 

The French nation were now heartily tired of the 
national Convention : it had lost most of its distin- 
gruisHed members in the tumults and persecutionEf 
of the tlmes ; and above all, it had lost respect by 
remaining for two years the slave and the tool of 
the terrorists. The downfall of Robespierre, when 
it did tak« place, showed how easily the same blessed 
deliverance might have been effected long before, 
had this bociy possessed any sense of firmness or 
of dignity. Even the restoration of the members 
banished by the tyrant did not serve to replace the 
Convention in the confidence of the public. They 
themselves saw clearly that a new remodelling of 
the government was called for and must be ; and 
their anxiety was to devise the means of securing 
for themselves as large a share as possible of sulv 
stantial power, under some arrangement sufficiently 
navel in appearance to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, 

A great part of the nation, there is no doubt, were 
at this time anxious to see the royal family restored, 
and the government settled on the model of 1791. 
Among the more respectable Citizens of Paris, in 
particular, such feelings were very prevalent. But 
many causes conspired to Surround the adoption of 
this measure with difficulties, which none of the 

l^tually iniluential leaders had the courage, or per- 
haps the means, to encounter. The soldiers of the 
repttblican armies had been accustomed to fight 
against the exiled princes and nobility, considered 
them as the worst enemies of France, and hated 
them personally. The estates of the church, the 
nobles, and the crown had been divided and sold • 
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aad the purchasera foresaw that, were the monarehy 
restored at this period, the resumption of the for- 
feited property would be pressed with all the powera 
of govemment. And, lastly, the men who had 
eamed for themselves most distinction and influence 
in public afiairs, had excellent reasons for believhiff 
tbat the Bourbons and nobility, if restored, would 
Visit on their own heads the atrocities of the revo* 
lution, and above all the murder of the kin^. 

The conventionalists themselvest however, had 
leamed by this time that no peace nor security could 
be expected, unless some form of govemment were 
adopted, in which the legislative and the executive 
functions should at least appear to be separated ; and 
they were also at length inclined to admit the ex- 
cellence of that part of the British Constitution, 
which, dividing the legislatorial power between two 
assemblies of Senators, thus acquires the advantage 
of a constant revision of counsels, and regulates 
the political machine by a System of mutual checks 
and balances. They were desirons, therefore, of 
pnroposing some system which might, in a certain 
degree, satisfv those who had been endeavouring to 
bring about the restoration of the monarehy ; and 
the new Constitution of the year three of the re- 
public (1795) presented the following features. I. 
The executive power was to be lodged in five direc- 
tors, chosen from time to time, who were to have 
no share in the leeislation. IL There was to be a 
Council of flve hundred, answering generally to 
our house of commons : and, 111. A smaller as« 
sembly, called the counci) of ancients, intended to 
fuliil in some measure the purposes of a house of 
peers. 

This schem^ might probably have been approved 
of ; but the leading members of the Convention, from 
Views personal tothemselves, appended to it certain 
conditions which exeited new disgust. They de- 
creed« first, that ihe electoral bodies of France, in 
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choosing representatives to the two new Councils, 
must elect at least two-thirds of the present mem- 
bers of Convention ; and, secondly, that if füll two- 
thirds were not retumed, the Convention should 
have the right to flupply the deficiency out of their 
own hody« It was obvious that this machinery had 
no object but the continuance of the present legisla^ 
tors in power; and the nation, and especially the supe- 
rior classes in the city of Paris, were indignant at 
conduet which they considered as alike selfish and 
arbitrary. The royalist party gladly lent themselves 
to the diffusion of any discontents ; and a formida- 
ble Opposition to the measures of the existing go- 
vernment was organized. 

The Convention meantime continued their sittings, 
and, exerting all their skill and influence, procured 
from many districts of the country reports accepting 
of the new Constitution, with all its conditions. 
The Parisians, being nearer and sharper observers» 
and having abundance o£ Speakers and writers to 
inform and animate them, assembled in the several 
«ections of the city, and proclaimed their hostility 
to the Convention and its designs. The national 
guard, consisting of anned Citizens, almost unani- 
mousiy sided with the enemies of the Convention ; 
and it was openly proposed to march to the Tuille- 
ries, and compel a change of measures by force of 
arms* 

The Convention, percelving their unpopularity 
and danger, began to look about them anxiously for 
the means of defence. There were in and near 
Paris 5000 regulär troops, on whom they thought 
they raight rely, and who of coiuse eonteraned the 
national guard ai^ only half soldiers. They had 
besides some hundreds of artillery-men; and they 
now organized what they called '* Üke Sacred Band,^ 
a body of IdOO ruffiatis, the most part of thmn old 
and tried instruments of Robespierre. With these 
means they prepared to arrange a plan of defetnce; 
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and it was obvious that they did not want materialSy 
vrorvided they could find a skiiful and determined 
nead. 

The insurgent sections placed themselves under 
the conunand of Dardcanj an old general of no great 
akill or reputation. The Convention opposed to him 
Menou ; and he marched at Uie head of a column 
into the section Le Pelletier to disarm the na 
lional guard of that district— one of the wealthiest 
of the capital. The national guard were found 
drawn np in readineas to receive hinl at the end of 
the Rue Yivienne ; and Menou, becominff alarmed, 
and hampered by the presence of some of the '* re- 
präsentatives of the people," entered into a parley, 
and retired without having Struck a blow. 

The Convention judged that Menou was not 
master of nerves for such a crisis ; and consulted 
eagerly about a successor to his command. Barras, 
of their number, had happened to be present at 
Toulon, and to have appreciated the character of 
Buonaparte. He had, probably, been applied to by 
Napoleon in his recent pursuit of emplo3nnent. 
I>eliberating with Tallien and Camot, his colleagues, 
he suddenly said, ** I have the man whom you want ; 
il is a little Corsican officer, who will not stand upon 
ceremony."* 

These words decided the fate of Napoleon and of 
France. Buonaparte had been in the Odeon the- 
atre when the affair of Menou occurred, had run out, 
and witnessed the result. He now happened to be 
in the gallery, and heard the discussion m which he 
was so much interested. He was presently sent for, 
and asked his opinion as to the retreat of Menou. 
He explained what had happened, and how it might 
lunre been avoided, in a manner which gave satis- 
iaction. He was desired to assume the command, 
and arrange his plan of defence as well as the cir« 

* Boa» aMoanii attrllmte theie words, not to Bairaii but to Oamot 
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cumstances might permit ; for it was already late at 
night, and the decisive assault on the Tiiilleries was 
expected to take place next moming. Buonaparte 
stated that the failure of the march of Menou had 
been ehiefly owing to the presence of the " repre- 
«entatives of the people," and refused to accept th^ 
command unles6 he received it free from all such 
interference. They yielded: Barras was nan^ed 
commander-in-chief ; and Buonaparte second, with 
the Virtual control. His iirst care was to despatch 
Murat, then a major of chasseurs, ta Sablons, five 
miles off, where fifty great guns were posted. The 
sectionaries sent a stronger detachment for these 
cannon immediately afterward; and Murat, who 

gassed them in the dark, would have gone in vain 
ad he received his Orders but a few minutes later. 
On the 4th of October (called in the revolutionair 
almanac the Idth Vendemaire) the aifray accord- 
ingly occurred. Thirty thousand national guards 
advanced about two, P. M., by different streets, to 
the siege of the palace ; but its defence was now in 
far other hands tnan those of Louis XVI. 

Buonaparte, having planted artillery on all the 
bndges, had effectually secured the command of the 
river, and the safety of the Tuilleries on one side. 
He had placed cannon also at all the crossings of the 
streets by which the national guard could advance 
towards the other front ; and, having posted his bat- 
talions in the garden of the Tuilleries and Place du 
Oarousel, he awaited the attack. 

The insurgents had np cannon ; and they came 
along the narrow streets of Paris in close ana heavy 
columns. When one party reached the chuhsh of 
St. Roche, in the Rue St. Honore, they found a body 
of Buonaparte's troops drawn up there, with two 
cannons. It is disputed on which side the ünng 
began; but in an mstant the artillery swept the 
streets and lanes, scattering grape-shot among the 
national guards» and producing such confusion that 
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they were compeiled to give way. The iirst shot 
was a Signal for all the batteries which Buonaparte 
had established : the quays of the Seine, opposite 
to the Tuilleries, were commanded by his guns 
below the palace and on the bridges. In less than 
an hour the action was over. The insurgents fled 
in all directions, leaving the streets covered with 
dead and wounded: the troops of the Convention 
marched into the various sections, disarmed the ter- 
rified inhabitants, and before nightfall every thing 
was quiet. 

This eminent service secured the triumph of the 
conventionalists, who now, assuming new names, 
continued in effect to discharge their old functions. 
Barras took his place at the head of the directory, 
having Sieyes, Carnot, and other less celebrated 
persons, for his coUeagues; and the first director 
took care to reward the band to which he owed bis 
elevation. Within iive days from the day o/* the SeC' 
tiorUf Buonaparte was named seconü in com- 
mand of the army of the interior ; and shortly after- 
ward, Barras, finding his duties as director suffi- 
cient to occnpy his time, gave up the command-in- 
chief of the same army to his "little Corsican 
officer." 

He had no lack of duties to perform in this new 
character. The national guard was to be re-orga- 
nized ; a separate guard for the representative bmly 
to be formea ; the ordnance and military steres were 
all in a dilapidated condition. The want of bread, 
too, was continuaUy producing populär riots, which 
could rarely be suppressed but by force of arms. 
On one of these last occasions,.a huge, sturdy fish- 
wife exhorted the mob to keep to their places, when 
Buonaparte had almost persuaded them to disperse. 
** These cozcombs, with their epaulettes and eor- 
ffets," Said she, " care nothing for us ; provided tliey 
feed weH and fatten, we may starve." " Good wo- 
man," cried the general of the interior, who at this 
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time was about the leaneet of bis race, ^ only look 
at me, — and decide yourself which of the two ia 
the fatter.** The woman could not help laughmg : 
the joke pleased the multitude, and hsurmony was 
restored. 

Buonaparte, holdin^ the chief military commaiid 
in the capital, and dsuly rising in importance from 
the zeal and finnness of his conduct in this high 
post, had now passed into the order of marked and 
distinguished men. He continued, nevertheless, to 
lead in private a quiet and modest life, studying as 
hard as ever, and bat little seen in the circles of 
gayety. An accident, which occurred one morning 
at his military levee, gave at once a new tum to his 
mode of life, and a fresh impetus to the advance of 
his fortunes. 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve years of age, pre- 
sented himself ; stated to the generalthat hisname 
was Eugene Beauhamois, son of viscount Beau» 
hamois, who had served as a general officer in the 
republican armies on the Rhine, and been murdered 
by Robespierre ; and said his errand was to recoyer 
the sword of his father. Buonaparte caused the 
request to be complied with ; and the tears of the 
boy, as he received and kissed the reUc, excited his 
interest. He tieated Eugene so kindly, that next 
day hii( mother, Josephine de Beauhamois, came to 
thank him ; and her beauty and Singular graceful* 
ness of address made a strong Impression. 

This charming lady was the daughter of a planter» 
b}r name De La Pagerie, and a native of St. Do- 
mingo. While she was an Infant, according to 
herseif, a negro sorceress prophesied that **8he 
should one day be greater than a queen, and yet 
outlive her dignity.*'* 

Josephine, after her husband's death, had been 

* AcoonUns to ml. tbe Imt dtuM ran "die In an hosptuO,** whisk 
«na hl tbe teguel interpreted to mean MalmaieoiH-a palace wlddi 
<like our own St Jainee*B) iiad onoe been an hoepUaL 
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betseif imprisöned untii the downfall of Robes- 
pienre. In that confinement she had fonned a stiict 
ihendship with another lady, who had now manried 
Tallien, one of the most eminent of the leaders of 
the Convention. Madame Tallien had introdnced 
Josephine to her husband's friends ; and Barras, the 
first director, having now begun to hold a sort of 
court at the Louxembourg, these two beautiful 
women were the chief om^ments of its society. 
It was commonly said tbit Josephine, whose cha* 
racter was in soipe respr cts indiiferent, possessed 
more than legitimate influence over the first director. 
Buonaparte ofTered her bis band ; she accepted it ; 
and the youn^ general by this means cemented his 
connexion with the society of the Louxembourg, 
and in particular with Barras and Tallien, at tiiat 
moment the most powerful men in France. 

Napoleon had a strong tendency to the supersti- 
tion of fatalism, and he always believed that bis 
ibrtunes were bound up in some mysterious manner 
with those of this beautiful woman. She loved him 
warmly, and served him well. Her influence over 
him was great, and it was always exerted on the 
aide of bunanity. She, and she alone, could over* 
rale, by gentleness, the excesses bf passion to wbich 
he was liable ; and her subsequent fate wiU always 
formoneof thedarkestpages inthehistory of herlora. 

Tranquillity was now restored in Paris ; and the 
directory had leisure to turn their attention to the 
affairs of the army of Italy, which seemed to be in 
a confused and unsatisfactory eondition. They 
determined to give it a new general ; and Buona- 
parte was appointied to the splendid command. 
^'Advance this man," said Barras to theotherdi- 
rectors, **or he will advance himself without jouJ" 
He quitted his young wife Just three days after their 
marhage ;* paid a short visit to his mother at Mar- 

*9lIiMaitli,17Da. 
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•eilles ; and arrived, alter a rapid joumey, at Ihe 
head-quarters at Nice. From tnat moment opened 
the most brUliant scene of his existence ; yet, du- 
ring the months of victory and glory that composed 
it, his letters, füll of love and bome-sickness, attest 
the reluctance with which he had so soon aban- 
doned his bride. 



{ 



CHAPTER IV. 

7%t JIrmgof luUf^Taetiet of BnonaparU—BttUU of MmU^otU-^ 
B^MU of MMegimo—BatÜe of Mondevi— Annistice of Cktrtueo-^ 
Clo*» of Üu Campaign of Piedmont — Peace granted to Sardinia. 

BuoNAPARTE at the age bf twenty-six assumed the 
command of the army of Italy; exulting in the 
knowledge, that if he should conquer, the honour 
would be all his own. He had worked for others 
at Toulon, at the Col di Tende, at Saorgio : even in 
the afTair of the sections the first command had 
been nominally in the hands of Barras. Henceforth 
he was to have no rivals within the camp. **In 
three months,^ said he, ** I shall be either at Milan 
or at Paris.'* He had already expressed the same 
feeling in a still nobler form. " You are too young," 
said one of the directors, hesitating about his ap- 
pointment als general. *Mn a year," answered 
Napoleon, " I snall be either old or dead." 

He found the army in numbers about 50,000 ; but 
vrretchedly deficient in cavalry, in Stores of every 
kind,* in dothing, and even in food ; and watched 
by an enemy vastly more numerous. It was under 

* Berthior used to keep, aa a corioaity, a general or(|er, by wfakh 
tbree kwia d*or were granted as a great aupply to each general of divi- 
■kWi dated od Uw Tery day of Üie victory At Albegna. 
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such circumstaiices that he at once avowed the 
daring ischeme of forcin^ a passage to Italy, and 
convertinf the richest territory of the enemy him- 
self into the theatre of war. ** Soldiers," said he, 
** you are hungry and naked ; the republic owes you 
much, but she has not the means to pay her debts. 
I am come to lead you into the most fertile plains 
that the sun beholds. Rieh provinces, opulent 
towns, all shall be at your disposal. Soldiers ! with 
such a prospect before you, can you fail in courage 
and constancy 1" This was Napoleon's first address 
to bis army. The sinking hearts of the soldiers 
beat high with hope and confidence when they heard 
the voice of the young and fearless leader; and 
Augereau, Massena, Serrurier, Joubert, Lannes — 
distinguished officers, who might themselves have 
aspired to the chief command — ^felt, from the mo- 
inent they began to understand bis character and 
System, tnat the true road to glory would be to fol- 
low the Star of Napoleon. 

He perceived that the time was come for tuming 
a new leaf in the history of war. With such num- 
^rs of troops as the infant republic could afford 
him, he saw that no considerable advantages could 
be obtained against the vast and highly disciplined 
armies of Austria and her allies, unless the esta* 
blished rules and etiquettes of war were abandoned. 
It was orQy by such rapidity of motion as should 
utterly transcend the suspicion of bis adversaries, 
that he could hope to concentrate the whole pith 
and energy of a smail force upon some one point 
of a much greater force opposed to it, and thus rob 
them (according to bis own favourite phrase) of the 
victory. To enect such rapid marches, it was ne- 
cessary that the soldiery should make up their minds 
to consider tents and baggage as idle luxuries ; and 
that, instead of a long and complicated chain of 
teserves and stores, they should dare to rely whoUy 
Sor the means of subsistence on the resources of 
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the countries into which their leader might conduct 
them. They must be contented to conquer at what- 
ever hazard ; to consider no sacrifices or hardshipfp 
as worthy of a thought. The risk of destroying 
the character and disciplme of the men, by accus- 
tomüiff them to pillage, was obvious. Buonapartc 
trusted to victory, the hi^h natural spiht of the 
nation, and the influence of his own genius, for the 
means of avoiding this danger; and many years, 
it must be admitted, elapsed ere he found much 
reason jpersonally to repent of the system which he 
adopted. Against the enemies of the republic its 
fluccess was splendid, even beyond his hopes. 

The objects of the approaching expedition were 
three : first, to compel the king of Sardinia, who had 
already lost Savoy and Nice, but still maintained a 
powerful army on the frontiers of Piedmont, to 
abandon the aÜiance of Austria : secondly, to com- 
pel Austria, by a bold Invasion of her rieh Italian 
provinces, to make such exertions in that quarter as 
might weaken those armies which had so long 
hovered on the French frontier of the Rhine ; and, 
if possible, to stir up the Italian subjects of that 
crown to adopt the revolutionary system and eman- 
cipate themselves for ever from its yoke. The 
tiurd object, though more distant, was not less im- 
portant. The influence of the Roman Church was 
considered by the directöry as the chief, though 
secret, support of the cause of royalism within 
their own territory; and to reduce the Vatican into 
insignificance, or at least force it to Submission and 
quiescence, appeared indispensable to the internal 
tranquillity of France. The revolutionary govem- 
ment, besides this general cause of hatred and sus- 
picion, had a distinct inj ury to avenge. Their age^c • 
Basseville had three years before been assassinated 
in a populär tumult at Rome : the papal troops had 
not interfered to protect him, nor the pope to punisb 
kis murderers ; and the haughty republic considered 
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this as an insult which could only be washed out 
with a sea of blood. 

Napoleoii's plan for gaining access to the fair 
regions of Italy differed froni thaX of all former 
conquerors : they had uniformly penetrated the Alps 
at some point or olher of that mighty ran?e of 
mountains : he judged that the same end mi^t be 
accomplished more easily by advancing along the 
narrow stripe of comparatively level conntiy which '^ 
intervenes between those enormous barriers and the 
Mediterranean sea, and forcing a passage at the 
point where the last of the Alps melt, as it were, 
mto the first and lowest of the Apennine ränge. No 
sooner did he begin to concentrate his troops towards 
ihis region, than the Austrian general, Beanlieu, 
look measures for protecting Genoa, and the entrance 
of Italy. He himself took post with one column 
of his army at Voltri, a town within ten miles of 
Genoa : he placed D'Argenteau with anotlier Aus- 
trian column at Monte Notte, a strongheight further 
to the westward ; and the Sardmians, under Colli, 
occupied Ceva — which thus formed the extreme 
Tight of the whole line of the allicd army. The 
French could not advance towards Genoa but by 
confronting some one of the three armies thus 
strongly posted, and sufficiently, as Beaulieu sup- 
posed, in communication with each other. 

It was now that Euonaparte made his first eüort 
to baffle the science of those -who fancied there was 
nothing new to be done in warfare. On the lOth of 
April, D'Argenteau came down upon Monte Notte, 
and attacked some French redoubts, in front of that 
mountain and the villages which bear its name, at 
Montelegino. At the same time, general Ctervoni 
and the French van were attacked by Beaulieu near 
Voltri, and compelled to retreat. The determined 
valour of colonel Rampon, who oommanded at 
Monteledno, held D'Argenteau at bay during the 
lOth and Uth} and Buonaparte, oontenting himself 

02 
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with watching Beaulieu, determined to strike his 
effectual blow at the centre of the enemy's line. 
During the night of the llth various columns were 
maifched upon Montelegino, that of Cervoni aud 
that of Laharpe from the van of the French line, 
those of Augereau and Massena from its rear. On 
the moming of the 12th, D'Argenteau, preparin^ to 
renew bis attack on the redoubts of Montelegino, 
found he had no longer Rampon only and his brave 
band to deai svith ; that French columns were in his 
rear, on his flank, and drawn up also behind the 
works at Montelegino ; in a word, that he was sur* 
Tounded. He was compelled to retreat among the 
mountains : he left his colours and cannon behind 
him, 1,000 killed and 2,000 prisoners. The centre 
of the allied army had been utterly routed, before 
either the commander-in-chief at the left, or general 
Colli at the rip^ht of the line, had any notion that a 
battle was going on. 

Such was the battle of Monte Notte, the first of 
Napoleon's fields. Beaulieu, in order that he might 
re-establish his communication with Colli, (much 
endangered by the defeat of D^Argenteau,) was 
obliged to retreat upon Dego ; the Sardinian, with 
the same purpose in view, feil back also, and took 
XK)st at Millesimo ; while D'Argenteau was striving 
to re-organize his dispirited troops in the difficult 
country between. It was their object to keep fest 
in these positions until succours could come up 
from Lombardy ; but Napoleon had no mind to give 
them such respite. 

The very next day after this victory he commanded 
a general assault on the Austrian line. Augereau, 
with a fresh division, marchcd at the left upon Mil» 
lesimo ; Massena Icd the centre towards Dego ; and 
Laharpe, with the French right wing, manoeuvred 
to tum the left flank of Beaulieu. 

Aueereau rushed upon the outposts of Millesimo, 
•eized and retained the gorge which defends that 
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place, and cut off Provera with two thousand Ans« 
trians, who occupied an eminence called Oossaria, 
from the main body of CoUi's army. N ext morning 
Buonaparte himself arrived at that scene of the 
Operations. He foreed Colli to accept battle, utterly 
broke and scattered him, and Provera, thus aban- 
doned, was obliged to yield at discretion. 

Meanwhile, Massena on the samp day had a9> 
saulted the heights of Biastro, and carrying them 
at the point of the bayonet, cut off Beaulieu*s com- 
munication with Colli ; then Laharpe came in front 
and in flank also upon the village of Dego, and after 
a most desperate conilict, drove the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief from his post. From this moment 
Colli and Beaulieu were entirely separated. After 
the affairs of Dego and Millesimo, the former re- 
treated in disorder upon Ceva ; the latter, hotly pur- 
Bued, through a difiicult country, upon Aqui : Colli, 
of course, being anxious to cover Turin, while the 
Austrian had his anxious thoughts already upon 
Milan. Colli was again defeated at Mondovi in his 
disastrous retreat: he there lost his cannon, his 
baggage, and the best part of his troops. The Sar- 
dinian army might be said to be annihilated. The 
conqueror took possession of Cherasco, within ten 
miles of Turin, and there dictated the terms on 
which the king of Sardinia was to be permitted to 
letain any shadow of sovereign power. 
, Thus, m less than a month, did Napoleon lay the 
gates of Italy open before him. He had defeated in 
three battles forces much superior to his own ; in- 
flicted on them, in killed, wounded, and prisöners, a 
loss of 25,000 men ; taken eighty guns and twenty- 
one Standards ; reduced the Austrians to inaction ; 
Utterly destroyed the Sardinian king's army ; and, 
lastly, wrested from his hands Coni and Tortona, 
the two great fortresses called " the keys of the 
Alps," — and indeed, except Turin itself, every place 
of any consequence in his dominions. This unfor- 
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tunate prince did not long survive such humiliation. 
He was fatber-in-law to both of the brothers of 
Louis XVI., and, considering their cause and bis 
own dignity as equally at an end, died of a broken 
heart, within a few days after he had signed the 
treaty of Cherasco. 

Buonaparte, meanwhile, had paused for a moment 
to consolidate bis cohimns on the heights, froni 
which the vast piain of Lombardy, rieh and culti- 
vated like a garden, and watered with innumerable 
fertilizing streams, lay at length within the füll view 
of bis victorious soldiery. *'Hannibal forced the 
Alps," Said he, gayly, as he nowlooked back on those 
stupendous barriers, " and we have turned them." 

*' Hitherto" (he thus addressed bis Iroops) " you 
have been fighting for barren rooks, memorable for 
vour valour, but useless to your country ; but now 
vour exploits equal those of ' the armies of Holland 
and the Rhine. You Avere utterly destitute, and you 
have supplied all your wants. You have gained 
battles without cannon, passed rivers without 
bridges, performed forced marches without shoes, 
bivouacked without strong liquors, and often with- 
out bread. Noue but republican phalanxes, soldiers 
of liberty, could have endured such things. Thanks 
for your perseverance ! ßut, soldiers, you have 
done nothing — for there remains much to do. 
Milan is not yet ours. The ashes of the conquerors 
of Tarquin are still trampled by the assassins of 
Basseville." 

The consummate genius of this brief campaign 
could not be disputed ; and the modest language of 
the young generaPs despatcbes to the directory, lent 
additional grace to bis fame. At this time the name 
of Buonaparte was spotless; and the eyes of all 
Europe were fized in admiration on his career. 
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CHAPTER V. 

7V FVe»eh enss tke Po at Plaeenza—The BatUe tf Fmlno~-7%$ 
JBHdgeof Lod^Xapoleon oceufitt Müan-'RuigiUy and rtawM» kü 
Qmumand—Insurrectionof Pavia — Military Executiinu-^ The Frendi 
pa*8 the Mineio at Borghetto— Beaulieu retreats behind the Adige— 
Mantua btneged—Peace witk the King of tke TV« <Sia/te«— Tte 
Pope buf$ a Reopite. 

PiEDMONT being now in the hands of Bucnaparte, 
the Austrian general concentrated his army be- 
hind the Po, with the purpose of preventing the 
invader from passing that great river, and making 
his way to the capitä of Lombardy. 

Napoleon employed every device to raake Beau* 
lieu believe that he designed to attempt the passage 
of the Po at Valenza ; and the Austrian, a man of 
routine, who had himself crossed the river at that 
point, was easily persuaded that these demonstra 
tions were sincere. Meanwhile, his crafty antago» 
nist executed a march of incredible celerity upon 
Placenza, fifty miles lower down the river; and ap- 
peared there on the 7th of May, to the utter conster« 
nation of a couple of Austrian squadrons, who hap- 
pened to be reconnoitring in that quarter. He had 
to convey his men across that great stream in the 
common ferry boats, and could never have suc- 
ceeded had there been any thing like an army to 
oppose him. Andreossi (afterward so celebrated) 
was Commander of the advanced guard : Lannes 
(who became in the sequel marshal duke of Monte- 
hello) was the first to throw himself ashore at the 
head of some grenadiers. The German hussars 
were driven rapidly from their position. Buona* 
parte himself has said that no Operation in war is 
morecritical than the passage of a great river: on 
this dccasioQ the skiU of his arrangements enabled 
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him to pass one of the greatest in the world without 
the loss of a Single man. 

Beaulieu, as soon as he ascertained how he had 
been outwitted, advanced upon Placenza, in the hope 
of making Buonaparte accept battle with the Po in 
his rear, and therefore under circumstances which 
mus't render any check in the highest degree disas- 
trous. Buonaparte, in the mean time, had no inten- 
tion to await the Austrian on ground so dangerous, 
and was marching rapidly towards Fombio, where 
he knew he should have room to manoeuvre. The 
advanced divisions of the hostile armies met at that 
village on the 8th o( May. The Austrians occupied 
the steeples and houses, and hoped to hold out until 
Beaulieu could bring up his main body. But the 
French charged so impetuously with thebayonet, 
that the Austrian, after seeing one-third of his men 
fall, was obliged to retreat, in great confusion, 
leaving all his cannon behind him, across the Adda 
•— -alarge river, which, descending from the Tyrolese 
mountains, joins the Po at Pizzighitone ; and thus 
forms the immediate defence of the better part of 
the Milanese against an3r army advancing from 
Piedmont. Behind this river Beaulieu now con- 
centrated his army, establishing strong guards at 
every ford and bridge, and especially at Lodi, where, 
as he guessed (^for once rightly), the French general 
designed to force his passage. 

The wooden bridge of Lodi formed the scene of 
one of the most celebrated actions of the war ; and 
will ever be peculiarly mixed up with the name of 
Buonaparte himself. It was a great negleet in 
Beaulieu to leave it standing when he removed his 
head-quarters to the east bank of the Adda : his out- 
posts wcre driven rapidly through the old straggling 
town of Lodi on the lOth ; and the French, sheltering 
themselves behind the walls and houses, lay rea 
to attempt the passage of the bridge. Beaulieu ha^ 
placed a battery o^ thirty cannon so as to sweep it 
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completely ; and the enterprise of storming it m the 
face of this artillery, and of a whole army drawn up 
behind, is one of the most daring on record. 

Buonaparte's first care was to place as many ^ns 
as he could get m order in direct Opposition to this 
Austrian battery. A furious cannonade on his side 
of the river also now commenced. The general 
himself appeared in the midst of the fire, pointing 

' with his own band two guns in such a manner as to 
cut off the Austrians from the only path by which 
they could have advanced to undermme the bridge ; 
and it was on this occasion that the soldiery, de- 
lighted with his dauntless exposure of his person, 
conferred on him his honopary nickname of The 
Litile CorporaL In the mean time, he had sent ge- 
neral Beaumont and the cavalry to attempt the pas- 
sage of the river by a distant ford f which they had 
much difficulty in effecting), and awaited with 
anxiety the moment when they should appear on 
the enemy's flank. When that took place, Beau- 
lieu's liue, of course, showed some confusion, and 
Napoleon instantly gave the word. A column of 
grenadiers, whom he had kept ready drawn up close 
io the bridge, but under shelter of the houses, were 
in a moment wheeled to the left, and their leading 
flies placed on the bridge. They nished on, shouting 
Vive la Repttblique ! but the storm of grape-shot for 
a moment checked them. Buonaparte, Lannes, 
Berthier, and Lallemagne, hurried to the front, and 

^ rallied and cheered the men. The column dashed 
across the bridge in despite of the tempest of fire 
that thinned them. The brave Lannes was the first 
who reached the other side, Napoleon himself the 
second. The Austrian artillery-men were bayonetted 
at their guns ere the other troops, whom Beaulieu 
had removed too far back, in his anxiety to avoid 
the French battexy, could come to their assistance. 
Beaumont j)ressing gallantly with bis horse upon 
the flank, and Nupoleon's iiifantry forming rapidly 
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as they paased the bridge, and charging on the in 
6tant, the Auatrian line became invoTved in inextri- 
cable confusion, broke up, and fled. The slaughter 
on their side was great ; on the French, there feil 
only 300 men. With such rapidity, and conse- 

äuently with so little loss, did Buonaparte execute 
lis dazzling adventure — '* the terrible passage," as 
he himself caUed it, " of the bridge of Lodi.^' 

It was, indeed, terrible to the enemy. It deprived 
them Ol another excellent line of defence ; and blew 
up the enthusiasm of the French soldiery to a pitch 
of irresistible daring. Beaulieu, nevertneless, con- 
trived to withdraw his troops in much better style 
tiian Buonaparte had anticipated. He gathered the 
scattered fragments of his force together, and soon 
threw the line of the Mincio, another tributary of 
the Po, between himself and his enemy. The great 
object, however, had been attained: the Aüstrian 
general escaped, and might yet defend Mantua, but 
no obstacle remained between the victorlous invader 
and the rieh and noble capital of Lombardy. The 
garrison of Pizzighitone, seeing themselves effect- 
ually cut off from the Aüstrian army, capitulated. 
The French cavalry pin*sued Beaulieu as far as Cre- 
mona, which town they seized; and Buonaparte 
himself prepared to march at once upon Milan. It 
was after one of these affairs that an old Hungarian 
officer was brought prisoner to Buonaparte, who 
entered into conversation with him, and among 
other matters questioned him " what he thought of 
Üie State of the war ?" " Nothing," replied the old 
gentleman, who did not know he was addressing the 
genend-in-chief, — ^ nothing can be worse. Here is 
a young man who knows absolutely nothing of the 
rules of war ; to-day he is in our rear, to-morrow 
on our flank, next day again in our front Such 
violations of the principles of the art of war are in- 
tolerable r 
The archduke« who govemed in Lombardy for 
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the emperor, had made mapy a lon^ prayer and 
furocession ; but the baints appeared to take bq com* 
passioii OQ him, and he nowi withdrew from the 
capital. A revolutioiiary party had always existed 
there, as mdeed in every part of the Austrian do- 
minions beyoäd the Alps i and the tricolour cockade, 
the mnblem of Franoe, was now mounted by multi- 
tudes of the inhabitaats« The municipality hastened 
to innte the conqueror to appear among: them as 
their friend and protector; and on the Uth of May» 
fonrdayii after Lpdi« Napoleon accprdingly entered^ 
in all the splendour of a niilltary triun\ph^ the vene» 
table and opulent cityof the old Lombard kiiigs. 

He was not, however, to be flattered intö the con^ 
duct, as to aetious mattersy of a friendl]^ general. 
He levied immediatelyä heavy contribution (ei|p;ht 
hundred thousand pounds Sterling) at Milan, — täkmg 
posses^ion, besides, of twenty of the finest pictures 
in the Ambrosiaa gallery, 

The oonqüeror now paused to look about and be- 
hindhim^ andproceeded still farther to replenish 
his cheat by exactions, for whichnojustlfication caa 
be adduced from the ordinairrules of international 
law. With Sardinia he had already reckoned; of 
the Austrian ea^Htal in Italy l^e had possession; 
thcqne was only one more of the Italian ^avemments 
(Naples) with which the French republic was actu- 
ally at war; although, indeed». he had never con^ 
cealed his Intention of reveaging the fate of Basse- 
ville op the court of Rome. The other powers of 
Italy were, at wotst, neutral» in the war ; with Tus* j 
cany and Venice, France had, in fact, friendly rela- 
XiOBS. But Napoleon knew, or believed, that all the 
Italian govemments, without exception, considered 
the French invasioii of Italy as a common calamity ; 
the personal wish^s, of most of the minor in^inces 
(nearly connected as these were^ by Uood or alli- 
aace, with tfie impe'xial- hause of Austria) he, not 
mneasonab^ conclu^ed were strongly ägainst hts 
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own success in this great enterprise. Such wer« 
his pretences — more or less feasible ; the temptation 
was, in fact, great ; and he resolved to consider and 
treat whatever had not been with him as if it had 
been against him. The weak- but wealthy princes 
of Parma and Modena, and others of the same 
Order, were förthwith compelled to purchase his 
clemency not less dearly than if they had been in 
arms. Besides money, of which he made them dis- 
burse large sums, he demanded from each a tribute 
öf t)ictures and statties, to be selected at the discre- 
tion of Citizen Monge and other French connois- 
seurs who now attended his march for SDch pur- 
poses. 

In modern warfare, the works of art had hitherto 
been considered as a'species of property entitled in 
all cases to beheldsacred; and Buonaparte^s violent 
and rapacious ihfraction of this nde now excited a 
mighty Clamour throüghout Europe. Whether the 
new System origikiated within hiniself, or in the 
commands of the directom is doubtful. But from^ 
this time the formation of a great national gallery 
of pictures and statues at Paris, was considered 
as an .object of the first importance ; and every Tic- 
torious ffeneral was expected to bring trophies of 
this kind in his train. Whether the fine arts them* 
selves are likely to be improved in consequence of 
the aceumulation in any one place of such vast trea» 
sures as the Louvre ere long exhibited, there ha« 
been, and will no doubt continue to be, much con- 
troversy. It is certain that the arts of France de- 
rived no solid advantage from Napoleon's museum. 
The coliection was a mighty heap of incense for 
the benefit of the • national vanity; and the band 
which brought it together was pteparing the means 
of inflicting on that vanity one of the most intole« 
rable of wounds, in its ultimate disperaion. 

The duke of Modena would fain have redeemed) 
he famous St. Jerome, of Correggio, at the price of 
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80,000/. ; and Buonaparte's lieutenants üvged him to. 
accept the money. " No," said he, " the duke's two 
millions of francs would soon be spent ; but bis 
Correggid will remaln for ages to adorn Paris, and 
inspire the arts of France." The prophecy was not 
inspired. Of one thing there can be no doubt; 
namely, tbat the abstraction of these precious monu- 
nients of art from the Italian coUections wa» deeply 
and permanently resented by the It^ian pepple. 
This sacrilege, as those entl^usiastic and intelligent 
lovers of all the elegant arts considered it, turned 
back many a half-made convert from the principles 
of the French revolution. 

Buonaparte remained but five days in Milan ; the 
citadel of that place still held out against him ; but 
he left a detachment to blockade it, and proceeded 
himself in pursuit of Beaulieu. The Austrian had 
now planted the remains of bis armiy behind the 
Mincio, having bis left on the great and strong city 
of Mantua, which has been termed the ** citadel of 
Italy," and Iiis right at Peschiera, a Venetian for- 
tresä, of which he took possession in spite of the 
remonstrances of the doge. Peschiera Stands 
"wher« the Mincio " flows out of its apparentlake," 
the Lago di Guarda. That great body of waters, 
fitretching many miles backwards towards the Ty- 
rolese Alps,, at once extended the line of defence, 
and kept the commimication open with Vlenna. The 
Austrian veteran occupied one of the strongest po- 
sitions that it is possible to imagine. The iavadcr 
hastened once more to dislodge him. 

The French directory, meanwhile, had begun to 
entertain certain not unnatural suspicions as to the 
ultimate designs of their young general, whose suc* 
cess and fame had already reached so astonishing a 
height. They determined to check, if they coiüd, 
the career of an ambition which they apprehended 
might outgrow their control. Buonaparte was 
ordered to take half his army, and iead it agairist 
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the pope and the kmg of Naples, and leave thi$ 
otherhalf to terminate the contest with Beaulieu, 
under the Orders of Kellermann. But he acted oq 
this occasioii with the decision which these directors 
invain desired to emulate. He answered by re- 
signing his command. ** One half of the army of 
Itäv," Said he, " cannot suffice to finish the matter 
with the AöStrian. It is only by keeping my forde 
entire that I have beenable to gain so many battles 
and to be now in Milan. You had better have one 
bad general than two good ones." The directory 
durst not persist in displacing the chief whose name 
was considered a& the pledge of victory. Napoleon 
resumed the undivided command, to which now, for 
the ladt time, his right had been qnestioned. 

Another nnlooked-for occurrence delayed, for a 
few days longer, the march upon Mantua. The 
heavy exactions of the French, and even more per- 
haps the wanton contempt with which they treated 
the churches and the clergy, had produced or fos- 
tered the Indignation of a large part of the popula- 
tion throughout Lombardy. Reports of new Aus- 
trian levies being poured down the passes of the 
T3nt)l were spread and believed. Populär insurrec- 
tions against the conqueror took place in various 
districts: at least 30,000 were in ärms. At Pavia 
the insurgents were entirely triumphant ; they had 
seized the town, and compelled the French garrison 
to surrender. 

This flame, had it been suffered to spread, threat- 
ened immeasurable evil to the French cause. Xan- 
nes instantly marched to Benascö, stormed the 
place, plundered and bumt it, and put the inhabitäntö 
to the sword without mercy. The general in person 
appeared befoje Pavia; blew the gates opeii; easily 
Bcattered the townspeople ; and caused the leaders 
to be executed, as if they had committed a crime in 
endeavouring to rescue their country from the arm 
of a foreign invader. Everywhere the same fero- 
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eious System was acted on. The Insurgent eom- 
manders were tried by courts-martia], and shot with- 
out ceremony. At Lugo, where a French squadron 
of horse had Seen gallantly and disastrously defeated, 
the whole of the male inhabitants were massacred. 
These bloody examples quelled the insurrections ; 
but they fixed the first dark and indelible stain on 
the name of Napoleo^ Buonapaite. 

The spirit of the Austrian and Catholic parties in 
Lombardy thus crushed, the French advanced on the 
Mincio. The general made such dispositiön of his 
troops, that Beaulieu doubted not he meant to pass 
that river, if he could, at Pei^chiera. Meantime, he 
had been preparing to repeat the scene of Placenza, 
and actually, on the 30th of May, forced the pas- 
sage of the Mincio, not at Peschiera, but further 
down at Borghetto. The Austrian garrison at Bor- 
Ghetto in vain destroyed one arch of the bridge. 
Buonaparte supplied the breach with planks; and 
iiis men, flushed with so many victories, charged 
Mrith a fury not to be resisted. Beaulieu was 
obliged to abandon the Mincio^ as he had before the 
Adda^and the Po, and to take up the new line of the 
Adige. 

Meantime, an occurrence, which may be called 
accidental, had nearly done .more than repay the 
Austrians for all their reverses. The left of their 
line, stationed still further down the Mincio, at 
Puzzuolo, no sooner leamed from the cannonade 
that the French were at Borghetto, than they has- 
tened to ascend the stream, with the view of assist- 
ing the defence of their friends. They came too 
late for this ; the Commander at Borghetto had re- 
treated ere they arrived. They, however, came un- 
expectedly; and such was the chance, reached 
Valleggio after the French army had pursued the 
Austrians through it and onwards — ^and, at the 
moment when Buonaparte and a few friends, consi- 
^ring the work of tne day to be över, and this 
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'*illage as altogether in the rearof both annies, vrere 
about to Sit down to dinner in security, Sebetendorfl^ 
who conimanded the Pozzuolo division, came rapidly, 
little gnesBing what a prize waa near him, into the 
viUage. The French generalis attendanta had barely 
time to shut the gates of the inn, and alarm their 
Chief by the cry "to anns." Qnonaparte threw 
himself on horseoack, and galloping out by a back 
pasaage, effected the narrowest of escapea from tho 
most urgent of dangers* Sebetendora was soon 
assaulted by a French column, and retreatedy after 
Beaulieu's example, on the line of the Adige. Buo- 
naparte, profiting by the peiilous adventure of Val- 
leg^io, instUuted a small corps of picked men, called 
gwdei, to watch eontjinually over his peraonal safety. 
Buch was the germ from which sprang by degrees 
the famous imperial guard of Napoleon. 

The Austrian had thus, in effect, abandoned for 
the time the open country of Italy. He now lay oi^ 
the frontier between the vast tract of rieh provincea 
which Napoleon had conquered and the Tyrol. The 
eitadel of Milan, indeed, still held out ; but the force 
there was not great, and, cooped up on every side, 
could not be expected to resist muoh longer. Man« 
tua, which possessed prodigious natural advantages, 
and into which the retreating general had flung i| 
garrison of füll 15,000 men, was, in tmth, the last 
and only Italian possession of the imperial crown, 
which« as it seemed, there might still be a possi« 
bility of saving. Beaulieu anxiously awaited the 
approach of new troops from G^rmany to attempt 
the relief of this great city ; and his antagonist, eager 
to anticipate the efforts of the imperial govemment, 
sat down immediately before it. 

Mantua lies on an island, bein? cut off on all sides 
from the main land by the branches of the Mincio, 
and approachable only by five narrow eauseways, 
of whicn three were defended by strongand regnlav 
fortreases or intrenched camps, the other two by 
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gatesy drawbridges, and batteries. Situated amid 
•tagnant waters and morasses, its air is pestilential, 
especially to strangers. The garrison were prepared 
to maintain the position with their usual bravery ; 
and it remained to be seen whether the French 
ffeneral possessed any new System of attack, capa 
Die of abridging the usual Operations of the siege, 
as eifectually as he had alre»ly done by those of the 
march and the battle. His commencement was 
alarming; of the üre cause ways, by sudden and 
overwhelming assaults, he obtained four ; and the 
garrison were cut off from- the main land, except 
only at the fifth causeway, the strongest of them 
all, named» from a palace near it, LaJhvorita. It 
seeined necessaiy, however, inorder that this block- 
flbde might be complete, that the Venetian territory, 
)^ng l^yond Mantua, should immediately be occu- 
pied by the French. The power of this ancient go- 
vemment was no longer such as to inspire much 
fespect, and Buonaparte resolred that the claim ot 
neutrality should form no obstacle to his measure« 
The French directory had already most ungene 
Tously trampled on tne dignity of Yenice, by de 
manmng that she should no longer afibrd a retreat 
<o the illustrioas exile, the count of Provence 
£ldest surviving brother of Louis XVI.* That un 
4brtui|ate prince had, accordingly, though most re 
iuctantly, oeen desired to quit the Venetian states, 
jand had already passed to the Rhine, where his gal- 
iant cousin, the prince of Conde, had long been at 
ihe head of a small and devoted army composed of 
Ihe expatriated gentry of France. Buonaparte, how- 
0Ter, chose to treat the reluctapce with which 
Yemfi» had been driven to this violation of her hos- 
pitality« as a new injury to his govemment: he 
ar^^ed that a power who had harboured in friend- 
ship, and unwillingly expeiled, the Pretmder to the 
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French monarchy, had lost all title to foibearance 
on the part of the revolutionary forces. This was 
a gross and ungenerous insult, and h was a graiui- 
tous one ; for he had a far better arrument behind. 
The imperial general had, as we have seen, ne- 
glected the reclamations of the doge, wben it suited 
bis purpose to occupy Peschiera. "You are too 
weak,'* Said Buonaparte, when the Yenetian envoy 
reached bis head-quarters, '* to enforce neutrality 
on bostile nations such as France and Austria. 
Beaulieu did not respect your territory when bis in 
terest bade bim violate it ; nor shall I hesitate to 
occupy whatever falls within the line of the Adige.* 
In effect, garrisons were placed forthwith in Verona 
and all the strong places of that domain. The tri 
colour flag now waved at the mquth of the Tyro 
lese passes; and Napoleon, leaving Serruher to 
blockade Mantua, returned bimself to Milan, where 
he had important business to arrange. 

The king of Naples, utterly confounded by the 
fiuccesses of the French, was now anxious to pro- 
cure peace, almost on whatever terms, with the ap- 
parently irresistible republic. Nor did it, for the 
moment, suit Buonaparte's views to contemn his 
advances. A peace with this prince would withdraw 
some valuable divisions from the army of Beaulieu; 
and thß distance of the Neapolitan territory was 
fluch, that the French had no means of carrying the 
war thither with advantage, so long as Austria re« 
tained the power of sending new forces into Italv 
by the way of the T3rroL He concluded an anm- 
fltice accordingly, which was soon followed by a 
formal peace, with the kin? of the two SicUies ; and 
the Neapolitan troops, who had recently behaved 
with eminent gallantry, abandoning the Austrian 
general, began their march to the south of Italy. 

This transaction placed another of Napoleon's 
destined victims entirely within his grasp. With 
no friend behind him, the pope saw lumself at the 
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xnercy of the invader; and in terror prepared to 
subinit. Bnonaparte occupied immediately his lega- 
tions of Bologna and Ferrara, making pnsoners in 
ibe latter of these towns four hundred of the papal 
troops, and acardinal, under whose ordere they were» 
The churehman militant was dismissed on parole ; 
but, being recalled to head-qua^ters, answered that 
his master, the pope, had given him a dispensation 
to break his promise. This exercise of the old dis- 
pensing- power excited the merriment of the con- 
querors. Hie Yatican, meanwhile, perceived that 
no time was to be lost. The Spanish resident at 
the Roman conrt was despatched to Milan ; and the 
terms on which the holy father was to obtain a brief 
respite were at length arranged. Buonaparte de- 
manded and obtained a million Sterling, a hundred 
of the finest picturcs and statues in the papal gal- 
lery, a large supply of military stores, and the ces- 
sion of Aneona, Ferrara, and Bologna, with their 
respective domains. 

He next tumed his attention to the grand duke ol 
Tuscany, — a prince who had not only not taken anj 
part in the war against the republic, but had been 
the very first of the European rulers to recognise 
its establishment, and had kept on terms of friend- 
ship with all its successive authorities. Buona- 
parte, however, in pursuanoe of his System, ]:esolTed 
that the brother of the cmperor should pay for his 
presumed inclinations« For the present, the Floren- 
tinemuseum and the grand duke's treasury were 
spared ; but Leghorn, me seaport of Tuscany and 
great feeder of its wealth, was seized without cere- 
mony ; the English goods in that town were confis- 
cated to the ruin of the merchants ; and a great 
number of English yessels in the harbour miuie a 
narrow escape. The grand duke, in plac^ of resent- 
ing these injuries, was obliged to receive Buona- 
parte with all the appearance of cordiality at Flo- 
rence ; and the spoiler repaid his courtesy by telling 
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him, rubbing his hands with glee, duringthe princely 
entertainment provided for him, " I have just re- 
ceived letters from Milan ; the citadel has fallen ; 
— ^your brother has no longer a foot of land in Lom- 
bardy." *' It is a sad case," said Napoleon himself, 
long afterward, — speaking of these scenes of exac- 
tion and insolence, — ^'^when the dwarf comes into 
the embrace of the giant,he is like euough to be suffo- 
cated ; but H is the giant's nature to squeeze hard/* 
In the mean time, the general did not neglect the 
great and darling plan of the French govemment, of 
thoroughly revolutionizing the north of Italy, and 
establishing there a groupe of republics modelled 
after their own likeness, and prepared to act as sub- 
servient allies in their mighty contest with the Euro- 
pean monarchies. The peculiar circumstances of 
Korthem Italy, as a land of ancient fame and high 
8pirit,long split into fragments, and ruled for tho 
most part by go^emors of German origin, presented 
many facilities for the realization of this design ; 
and Buonaparte was urged constantly by his govem- 
ment at Paris, and by a powerful party in Lombardy, 
to hasten it« execution. He, however, had by this 
time leamed to think of many idols of the directory, 
with about as little reverence as they bestowed on 
the shrines of Catholicism; in his opinion more was 
to be gained by temporizing with both the govem- 
ments and the people of Italy, than by any hasty 
measures of the kind recommended. He saw weÜ 
the deep disgust which his exactions had excitcd. 
** You cannot," said he, " at one and the same mo- 
ment roh people, and persuade them you are their 
friends.** He fancied, moreover, that the pope and 
other nerveless rulers of the land raight be converted 
into at least as convenient minister« of French ex- 
action, as any new establishments he could raise in 
their room. Finally, he perceived that whenever the 
directory were to arrange seriously the terms of a 
•ettlement with the great monarchy of Austria, their 
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best method wauld be to restore Lombardy, and 
thereby purchase the continued possession of the 
more conveniently situated territories of Belgium 
and the Louxembourg. Tbe general, therefore, 
temporized; content, m the mean time, with drainin^ 
the ezchequers of the goveraments, and cajoling 
from day to day the population. The directory werc 
with difficulty persuaded to let him follow bis own 
caurse ; but he now despised their wtsdom, and they 
had been taucht effectually to dread bis strength. 

Napoleon, it is clear enough, had no Intention to 
grant these Italian governments any thing but a re- 
spite ; nor is it to be doubted that their disposition 
to take part with Austria remained as it had been 
before thoy entered into these treaties with France. 
That the purpose of deceit tiras mutual, aflfords, 
however, no plea of justification — least of all to the 
strenger party. " It will be well," says sir Walter 
Scott, ** with the world, when falsehood and finesse 
are as thoroughly exploded in international commu- 
nication, as they are among individuals in all civil> 
ized countries.*' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wmrvuer supersedu Bemdieu — Jourdan and Moreau mareh into Oer- 
moK^^ and are foreed to retrfot again — 7%« Auttrians adviaui$from 
the T)frol—BatÜe af Solo and Lonat4^— Escape of ^apole(nt—BaUU 
mear CaMtigUvne — Wurmser retreata on Trenty and ig recmiud-- 
Batüeof Rff90rpdo—BatÜ»of Primolava — Battle of BastOMo—BattU 
mf SL Oeorg0— Wwrmser shut vp in JUantuä. 

Ths general was now recalled to the war. The 
cabinet of Yienna, apt to be slow, bat sure to be 
persevering, had at last resolved upon sending effi« 
cient aid to the Italian frontier. Beaulieu had been 
too often unfortunate to be trusted longer : Wurmser, 
who enjoyed a reputation of the hlghest class, was 
seilt to replace him : 30,000 men were drafted from 
the armies on the Rhine to accompany the new 
ffeneral ; and he carried Orders to strengthen himself 
mrther on his march, by whatever recruits he coold 
raise among the warlike and loyal population of the 
Tyrol. 

The consequences of thus weakening the Austriai» 
force on the Rhine were, for the moment, on that 
scene of the contest, inauspicious. The French,. 
in two sefmrate bodies, foreed the passage of the 
Rhine under Jourdan and Moreau ; before whom the 
imperial generals, Wartensleben and the archduke 
Charles, were now compelled to retire. 

But the skill of the archduke ere long enabled hin» 
to effeet a junction with the colamns of Wartensie* 
ben ; and thus to fall upon Jourdan with a great su- 
periority of numbers, and give him a signal defeat. 
The loss of the French in the iield was great, and 
the bitter hostility of the German peasantry made 
their retreat a bloody one. Moreau, on the other 
hand, leaming how Jourdan was discomfited, found 
himself compelled to giye up the plan of paisiUDg 
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his inarch further into Cbermany, and executed that 
famous retreat through tne Black Forest which has 
made his name as splendid as any victory in the field 
could have done. But this reverse, howcver alle- 
viated by the honours of Moreau's achievementy 
was attended with appearances of the most periloas 
kind. The genius of Camot had devised a great 
seheme of Operations, of which one half was thu« 
at once cut short. He had meant Moreau and Joui« 
dan, coalescing beyond the Rhine, to mareh upon the 
T3rrol ; while Buonaparte should advance from the 
scene of his Italian conquests, join his brother ge- 
nerals on that frontier, and then march in union with 
them to dictate a peace before the gates of Vienna. 
All hope of this junction of forces was now at an 
end for this campaign. The French saw themselves 
compelled to resume the defensive on the westem 
frontier of Germany ; and the army of Italy had to 
await the overwhelming war which seemed ready 
to pour down upon Lombardy from the passage of 
the Tyrol. 

Wurmser's army, when he fixed his head-quarters 
at Trent, mustercd in all 80,000; while Buonaparte 
had but 30,000 to hold a wide country in which ab- 
horrence of the French cause was now prevalent, 
to keep up the blockade of Mantua, and to oppose 
this fearful odds of numbers in the field. He was 
now, moreover, to act on the defensive, while his 
adversary assumed the more inspiriting character of 
invader. He awaited the result with calmness. 

Wurmser might have learned from the successes 
of Buonaparte the advantages of compact move- 
ment ; yet he was unwise enough to divide his great 
force into three separate columns, and to place one 
of these upon a line of march which entirely sepa- 
rated it from the support of the others. He himself 
with his centre, came down on the left bank of the 
Lago di Guarda, with Mantua before him as his 
mark; his left wing, under Melas, was to descend 
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the Adi^e, and drive the Puench from Verona ; while 
his right win^, undcr Quasdonowich, was ordered 
to keep down the Valley of the Chiese, in the direc- 
tion of Brescia, and so to cut off the retreat of 
Baonaparte upon the Milanese ; — in other words, to 
interpose the waters of the Lago di Guarda betweea 
themselves and the march of their friends — a blander 
not likely to escape the eagle eye of Napoleon. 

He immediately determined to march against 
Quasdonowich, and fight him where he could not be 
supported by the other two columns. This could 
not be done without abandoning for the time the 
blockade of Mantua ; but it was not for Baonaparte 
to hesitate about purchasing a great ultimate ad- 
vantage, by a present sacrifice, however disagree- 
able. ■ The guns were buried in the trenches during 
the night of the 31st July, and the French quitted 
the place with a precipitation which the advancing 
Austrians considcred as the result of terror. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, rushed against Quasdono- 
wich, who had already come near the bottom of the 
lake of Guarda. At Salo, close by the lake, and 
further from it, at Loiiato, two divisions of the Aus- 
trian column were attacked and overwhelmed. Au- 
gereau and Massena, leaving merely rear-guards at 
Borghetto sind Peschiera, now marched also upon 
Bresciä. The whole force of Quasdonowich must 
inevitably have been ruined by these combinations 
had he stood bis ground ; but by this time the cele- 
rity of Napoleon had overawed him, and he was 
already in füll retreat upon his old quarters in the 
Tyrol. Augereau and Massena, therefore, counter- 
marched their columns, and retumed towards the 
Mincio. They found that Wurmser had forced 
their rear-guards from their posts : that of IVtassena, 
under Pigeon, had retired in-good order to Lonato ; 
that of Augereau, under Vallette, had retreated in 
confusion, abandoning Castiglione to the Austrians 

Flushed with these successes, old Wurmser now 
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resolved to fhrow his whole force upon the French, 
and resume at the point of the bayonet his commu- 
nication with the scattered column of Quasdono- 
wich. He was so fortunate as to defeat the gallant 
Pigeon at Lonato, and to occupy that town. But 
this new success was fatal to him.. In the exulta- 
tion of victory he extended his line too much 
towards the right ; and this oyer-anxiety to open the 
communication with Quasdonowich had the effect 
of 80 weakening his centre, that Massena, boidly 
and skiifully seizing the opportnnity, poured two 
strong column s on Lonato, and regained the position ; 
whereon the Austrian, perceiving that his army was 
cut in two, was thrown into iitter confusion. Some 
of his troops, marching to the right, were met by 
those of the French who had already defeated Quas- 
donowich in that quarter, and obliged to surrender : 
the most retreated m great disorder. At Castiglione 
alone a brave stand was made. But Augereau, burn- 
ing to wipe out the disgrace of Vallette,* forced the 
Position, though at a severe loss. Such was the 
battle of Lonato. Thenceforth nothing could sur- 
pass the discomiiture and disarray of the. Austrians« 
They fled in all directions upon the Mincio, where 
Wurmser himself, meanwhile, had been employed 
in revictualling Mantua. 

A mere accident had once more almost saved the 
Austrian. One of the many defeated divisions of 
the army, wandering about in anxiety to find some 
means of reaching the Mincio, came suddenly on 
Lonato, the scene of the late battle, at a moment 
when Napoleon was there with only his staff and 
guards about him. He knew not that any consi 
derable body of Austrians remained together in the 
neighbourhood ; and but for his presence of mind 
must have been their prisoner. The Austrian had 
not the skill to profit by what fortime threw in hia 

* Vailette was cnsMered. Aagdrean wob aftorwvd creaM doke o 
Costfglione, in meinory of thte cxploiu 
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way; his enemy was able to turn even a blnnder 
into an advantage. The officer sent to demand the 
surrender of the town was brought blindfolded, as is 
the custom, to his hiead-quarters ; Buonaparte, by a 
secret sign, caused his whole staif to draw up around 
him, and when the bandage was removed from the 
messenger's eyes, saluted him thus : ^ What means 
this insolence ? Do you beard the French general 
in the middle of his annyl" The German recog- 
nised the person of Napoleon, and retreated stam- 
mering and blushing. He assured his Commander 
that Lonato was occupied by the French in numbers 
that made resistance impossible ; 4000 men laid down 
their arms ; and then discoveted, that if they had 
used them, nothing could have prevented Napoleon 
from being their prize. 

Wurmser collected together the whole of his re- 
maining force, and advancedto meet the conqueror. 
He, meanwhile, had him seif determined on the as- 
sault, and was hastening to the encounter. They 
met between Lonato and Castiglione. Wurmser 
was totally defeated, and narrowly escaped being a 
prisoner ; nor did he without great difßculty regain 
Trent and Roveredo, those frontier positions from 
which his noble army had so recently descended 
with all the confidence of conquerorsw In this dis- 
astrous campaign the Austrians lost 40,000 : Buona 
parte probably understated his own loss at 7000 
During the seven days which the campaign occupied, 
he never took off his boots, nor slept except by 
Starts. The exertions which so rapidly achieved 
this Signal triumph were such as to demand some 
repose; yet Napoleon did not pause until he saw 
Mantua once more completely invested. The rein- 
forcement and revictualling of that garrison were all 
that Wurmser could show, in requital of his lost 
artillery, Stores, and 40,000 men. 

During this brief campaign, the aversion with 
which the ecclesiastics of Italy regarded the French 
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inanifested itself in various quarters. At PaVia, 
Ferrara, and elsewhere, insurrection had broken 
out, and the spirit ^as spreading rapidly at the mo- 
ment when the report of Napoleon's new victory 
came to reawaken terror and paralyze revolt. The 
conqueror judged it best to accept for the present 
the resubmission, however forced, of a party too 
powerful to be put down by examples. The cardi- 
nal Mattei, arcnbishop of Ferrara, being' brought 
*nto his presence, uttered the Single word pecavt. 
the Victor was coi^tented w^ith ordering him a penance 
of seven days' fasting and prayer in a monastery: 
but he had no intentipn to forget these occurrences 
whenever ahother day of reckoning with the pope 
should come. 

While he was occupied with restoring quiet in the 
country, Austna,eyercoiistant in adversity, hastened 
to place 20,000 fresh troops under the Orders of 
Wurmser; and the brave veteran, whöse heart no- 
thing could Chili, prepared himself to make one 
more effort to relieve Mantua, and drive the French 
out of Lombardy. His army was now, as before, 
greatly the superior in numb^rs; and though the 
bearing of his troops was more modest, their gal- 
lantry remained unimpaired. Once more the old 
general divided his army; and once more he was 
destined to see it shattered in detail. 

He marched from Trent towards Mantua, through 
the defiles of the Brenta, at the head of 30,000; 
leaving 20,000 under Davidowich at Roveredo, to 
Cover the Tyrol. Buonaparte instantly detected the 
error of his Opponent. He suffered him to advance 
unmolested as far as' Bassano, and the moment he 
was there, and conseqnently completely separated 
from DaVidowich and his rear, drew together a 
strong force, and darted on Roveredo, by marches 
such as seemed credible only after they had been 
accomplished. 

S^. 4.] The battle of Rover«do is one of Na- 

F2 
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pcdeon's most illiutrious days. The enemy had a 
strongly intrenched camp in front of the town ; and 
behinä it, in caJse of misfortwie, Calliano, with its 
Castle seated on a precipice over the Adige, wheta 
that river flows between enormous rocks and moun- 
tains, appeared to offer an impregnable retreat. 
Nothing could withstand the ardour of the French. 
The Austrians, though they defended the intrenched 
camp with their usual obstmacy, were forced to give 
wav by the impetuosity of Dubois and hie hussars. 
Dubois feil, mortally wounded* in the moment of 
his glory : he waved bis sabre, cheering bis men on- 
wards with his last breath. " I die," said he, *' for 
the republic ; — only let me hear, ere li£e leaves me, 
that the victory is ours." The French horse, thus 
animated, pursued the Germans, who were driven, 
unable to rally, through and beyond the town. 
Even the gigantic defences of Calliano proved of 
no avaiL Height after height was carried at the 
point of the bayonet; 7000 prisoners and fifteen 
cannon remained with the conquerors. The Aus- 
trians fled to Levisa, which guards one of the chief 
defiles of the Tyrolese Alps, and were there beaten 
again. Vaubois occupied this important position 
with the gallant division who had forced it. Mas- 
sena fized himself in Wurmser's late head^quarters 
at Trent ; and Napoleon, having thus totally cut off 
the üeld-marshal*s communication with Germany, 

Sroceeded to issue proclamations calling on the in* 
iabitants of the Tyrol to receive the French as 
friends, and seize the opportunity of freeing them- 
selves for ever from the dominion of Austria. He 
put forth an edict declaring that the sovereignty of 
the district was henceforth in the French republic, 
and inviting the people themselves to arrange, ao- 
cording to their pleasure, its interior government. 

The French general made a grievous mistake 
when he supposed that the Tyrolese were divided 
in their attachment to the Austrian government^ be- 
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cause he had found the Italian snbjeets of that 
crown to be so. The Tyrol, one of the most ancient 
of the Austrian possessious, had also been one of 
the best goyemed ; the people enjoyed all the liberty 
they wished under a patemal administration. They 
received with scornful coldness the flattering ex* 
hortations of one in whom they saw only a victoriouff 
and rapacious enemy; and Buonaparte was soon 
satisfied that it would cost more time than was then 
at his disposal to republicanize those gallant moun- 
taineers. They, in fact, began to ann themselves, 
and waited but the signal to rise every where iq)on 
the invfiders. 

Wurmser heard with dismay of the utter ruin of 

DaTidowieh ; and doubted not that Napoleon would 

now march onwards into Germany, and, joining 

Jourdan and Moreau, whose advance he had heaid 

of, and misguessed to have been successful, endea- 

vouT to realize the great scheme of Oarnot — ^that of 

attacking Vienna itself. The pld general saw no 

Chance of Converting what remained to him of his 

, anny to gaod pnrpose, but by remaining in Lom- 

bardy, where he thought he might easily excite the 

people in his emperor's favour, overwhelm the slen- 

der garrisons left by Buonaparte, and so cut off, at 

all events, the French retreat through Italy, in case 

they should meet with any disaster in the Tyrol or 

in Germany. Napoleon had intelligence which 

Wurmser wanted. Wurmser himself was his mark : 

and he retumed from Trent to Primolano where the 

A.ustrian's vanguard lay, by a forced march of not 

iess than sixty miles performed in two days ! The 

surprise with which tnis descent was received may 

be imagined. The Austrian van wsls destroyed in a 

twinkling. The French, pushing every thing before 

themjhalted that night at Cismone — where Napoleon 

was glad to have half a private soldier's ration of 

bread for his supper. Next day he reached Bassano, 

where tbe old Austrian once more expected the fatal 
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rencounter. The battle of Bassano (Sept. 8) was 
A fatal repetition of those that had gone before it. 
Six thousand Austrians laid dowji their arms. Quas- 
donowich, with one divisibn of 4000, eacaped to 
Friuli; while Wurraser himself, retreating to Vi- 
cenza, there coUected with difficulty a remnant of 
16,000 beaten and discomfited isoldiers. His situa 
tion was most unhappy; his commnnication with 
Austria whoUy cut off— his artillery and ba^gage all 
lost— the flower of his army no more. Nothing 
fseemed to remain but to throw himself into Mantua, 
and there hold out to the last extremity; in the hope, 
however remote, of some succours from Vienna; 
and such was the resolution of this often outwitted, 
but never dispirited, veteran. 

In Order to execute his purpose, it was necessaiy 
to force a passage somewhere on the Adige ; and the 
Austrian, especiallyas he had lost, all his pontoons, 
would have had great difiiculty in doing so, but for 
a mistake on the part of the French Commander at 
Legnago, who, conceiving the attempt was to be 
made at Verona, marched to reinforce the corps • 
stationed there, and so left his own position un- 
guarded. Wurmser, taking advantage of this, passed 
with his army at Legnago, and after a series of 
bloody skirmishes, in which fortune divided her 
favours pretty equally, at length was enabled to 
throw himself into Mantua. Napoleon made 
another nairow escape, in one of these skirmishes, 
^t Areola« He was surroundedfor d moment^ and 
had just galloped off, when Wurmser, comkig up, 
' and leaming that the prize was so near, gave parti- 
cular directions to bring him in alive ! 

Buonaparte, after making himself master of some 
scattered corps which had not been successfui in 
keeping up with Wurmser, reappeared once more 
before Mantua. The battle of St. G oorge — so called 
from one of the suburbs of the city-^was fought 
oa the 13th of September, and aner prodigiout 
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slaughter, the French remained inpossession of all 
the causeways ; so that the blockade of the city and 
fortress was thenceforth complete. The garrison, 
when Wunnser shut himself up, amounted to 
26,000 : ere October was far advanced, the pestilen- 
tial air of the place, and the scarcity and badness 
of provisions, had filled his hospitals, and left him 
hardly half the number in fighting condition. The 
misery of the besieged town was extreme ; and if 
Austria meant to rescue Wunnser« there was no time 
to be lost. 
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Tbb French party in Corsica had not contem- 
plated without pride and exultation the thumphant 
SHCcess of their countryman« His seizure of Leg- 
horn, by cutting off the supplies from England, 
greatly distressed the opposite party in the Island, 
and an expedition of Corsican oxiles, which he now 
despatched from Tuscany, was successful in finally 
reconquering the country. To Napoleon this ac- 
quiflition was due ; ner were the dircctory insensible 
to its value. He, meanwhile, had heavier business 
on his hands. 

The Austrian conncil well knew that M antua was 
in excellent keeping; and being now relieved on 
the Rhenish frontier, by the failure of Jourdan and 
Moreau*s attempts, were able to form onee more a 
powerful annament on that of Italy. The supreme 
command was given to marshal Alvinzi, a veterrr. 
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of high rcputation. He, having itiade extensive 
levies in Illyria, appeared at Friuli ; while Davido* 
wich, with the remnant of Quasdonovich's army, 
amply recruited among the bold peasantty of the 
Tyrol, and with fresh drafts fh)m the Rhine, took 
ground above Trent. The marshal had in all 60,000 
men under his Orders. Buonaparte had receired 
otily twelve new battalions, to replace all the losse^s 
of thöse terrible campaigns, in which three imperial 
armies had already been annihilated. The Austrian 
superiority of numbers was once more sufch, that 
nothing, but the most masterly combinations on the 
part of the French general, could have prevented 
them from sweeping every thing before them in the 
plains of Lombardy. 

Buonaparte heard in the beginning of October 
that Alvinzi's colnihns were in motion: he had 
placed Vaubois to giiard Trent, and Massena at 
Bassano to check the march of the field-marshal ; 
but neither of these generals was able to'hold his 
ground. The troops of Vaubois were driven from 
that Position of Calliano, the strength of which has 
been already mentioned, under circumstances which 
Napoleon considered disgraceful to the character 
of the French soldiery. Massena avoided battle ; 
but such was the overwhelming superiority of Al- 
vinzi, that he was forced to abandon the position of 
Bassano. Napoleon himself hurried forward to 
sustain Massena ; and a severe rencontre, in which 
either side claimed the victory, took place at Vi- 
cenza. The French, however, retreated, and Buona- 
parte fixed his head-quarters at Verona. The whole 
country between the Brenta and Ihe Adige was in 
Alvinzi's hands; while the still strong and deter- 
niined garrison of Mantu^, in Napoleon's rear, ren- 
dering it indispensable for him to divide his forces, 
made his position eminently critical. 

His first care was to visit the discomfited troops 
of Vaubois. " You have displeased me," said he, 
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**you have suffered yourselves to be driven from 

Eositions where a handful of determincd men might 
ave bid an army defiance. You are no longer 
Preneh soldiers !, You belong not to the army of 
Italy." At these words tears streamed down the 
rugged cheeks of the grenadiers. "Place us but 
once more in the van,*' cried they, " and you shall 
judge whether we do not belong to the army of 
Italy." The general dropped his angry tone; and 
in the rest of the campaign no troops more distin- 
guished themselves than these. 

Having thus revived die ardour of his soldiciTi 
Buonaparte concentrated his columns on the right 
of the Adige, while Alvinzi took up a very strong 
Position on the heights of Caldiero, on th6 left bank, 
nearly opposite to Verona. In pursuance of the 
same system which had already so often proved 
fatal to his opponents, it was the object of Buona- 
parte to assault Alvinzi, and scatter his forces, ere 
they could be joined bv Davidowich. He lost no 
time, therefore, in attacking the heights of Caldiero ; 
but in spite of all that Massena, who headed the 
Charge, could do, the Austrians, strong in numbers 
and in position, repelled the assailants with great 
eamage. A terrible tempest prevailed during the 
action, and Napoleon, in his despatches, endeavoured 
to shift the blame to the Clements. 

The country behind Caldiero lying open to Davr- 
dowich, it became necessary to resort to other means 
of assault, or permit the dreaded junction to occur. 
The genius of Buonaparte suggested to him on 
this oecasion a movement altogether unexpected. 
During the night, leaving 1,500 men under Kdmaine 
to guard Verona, he roarched for some space rear- 
waäs, as if he had meant to retreat on Mantua, 
which the failure of his recent assault rendered not 
nnlikely. But his columns were ere long wheeled 
again towards the Adige ; and Unding a bridge ready 
prepared, were at once placed on the same aide of 
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the river with the enemy,--but in the rear altögetiier 
of his Position, amid those wide-spreading mo- 
rasses wnich cover the country about Areola. This 
daring movement was devised to place Napoleon 
between Alvinzi and Davidowich; but the unsafe 
nature of the ^ound, and the narrowness of the 
dykes, by which alone he could.advance on Areola^ 
rendered yictcry dificult, and reverse most hazard- 
ous. He.divided his men into three columnsy an4 
eharged at daybreak by the three dykesf which con« 
duct to Areola. The Austrian, not suspecting* that 
the main body of the French had evacuated Verona, 
treated this at first as an affair of light troops ; bat 
as day advanced the truth became apparent, and 
these narrow passages were defended Mrith the most 
determined gallantry. Augereau headed the first 
column that reached the bridge of Areola, and was 
tigere, after a desperate effort, driven back with great 
loss., Buonaparte, perceiving the necessity of car« 
rying the point ere Alvinzi could arrivet, now threw 
himself on the bridge, and seizing a Standard, urged 
hisgrenadiers once more to the Charge. 

l^e fire was tremendous ; once more the French 
gave way. Napoleon himself, lost in the tumolt, 
was born «backwards, foreed over the dyke,and had 
nearly b^en smothered in the morass, while some 
of the aüvancing Austrians were already beftween 
hira and his baffled column. His imminent danger 
was observed . the soldiers caug^ht the alarm, and 
rushing forwards, with the cry *' Save the general,'' 
overthrew the Germans with irresistible violence 

glucked Napoleon from the bog, and carried the 
ridge. This was the first battle of Areola. [Nov. 

15.] 

This movement revived in the Austrian lines their 
terror for the name of Buonaparte; and Alvinzi snw* 
that no time was to be lost if he meant to preserve 
his communication with Davidowichi He abandoned 
Caldiero, and gaining the open country behind Ar- 
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cola, robbed his enemy for the moment of the ad- 
vantage which his skill had gained. Napoleon, per- 
ceiving that Areola was no longer in the rear of his 
enemy bat in his front, and fearful lest Yaubois 
might be overwhelmed by Davidowich, while Alvinzi 
remained thus between him and the Brenta, eva 
cuated Areola, and retreated to Ronco. 

Nezt moming, having ascertained that Davido- 
wich had not been engaged with Vaubois, Napoleon 
onee more advanced upon Areola. The place was 
once more defended bravely, and once more it was 
carried. But this second battle of Areola proved 
no more decisive than the iirst; for Alvinzi still 
contrived to maintain his main force unbroken in 
the difficnlt country behind ; and Buonaparte once 
more retreated to Ronco. 

TWw. 17.] The third day was decisive. On this 
oecasion also he carried Areola ; and, by two stra- 
tagems, was enabled to make his victory effectual. 
An ambuscade, planted among some willows, snd- 
denly opened fire on a column of Croats, threw 
them into confusion, and, rushing from the conceal- 
ment, crushed them down into the opposite bog, 
where most of them died. Napoleon was anxious 
to foUow up this success by charging the Austrian 
main body on the firm gromid behind the marshes. 
But it was no easy matter to reach them there. 
He had, in various quarters, portable brid^es ready 
for crossing the ditches and canals ; bat tne enemy 
stood in good Order, and three days' hard fighting 
had nearly exhausted his own men. In one of his 
conversations at St. Helena, he thus told the story. 
"At Areola,! gained the battle with twenty-five 
horsemen. I perceived the critical moment of las- 
situde in either army— when the oldest and bravest 
woiüd have been glad to be in their tents. All my 
men had been engaged. Three times I had been 
obliged to re-establish the battle. There remained 
to me but some twenty-five guxdes. I sent them 
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round on. tfae flank of ths enemy with three trum- 
pets, bidding them blow loud and Charge fuhously. 
Here i$ the French cavalry, was the cry ; and they 
took to fli^t." .... The Austrians doubted not that 
Mttxat andaU the horse had forced a way through 
the bogs ; and at that moment Buonaparte command- 
ing a general assault in front, the confusion became 
hopeless.. Alvinzi retreateü iinally, though in deceut 
Order, upon M ontebeUo. 

It was at Areola that Muiron, who ever since the 
stomfting of Little Gibraltar had lived on terms of 
brother-like intimacy with Napoleon, seeing a bomb 
about to explode, threw himself between il and his 
general, and thus saved his life at the cost of his 
own. Napoleon, to the end of his life, remembered 
and regretted this heroic friend. 

In these three days Buonaparte lost 8000 men : 
the slaughter among his opponents must have been 
terrible. Davidowich, in never Coming up to joia 
Alvinzi after his success aver Vaubois, and Wurm- 
ser, in remaining quiet at Mantua when by advancing 
with his garrison he might have incommoded the 
French rear, were guilty of erievous misjudgment 
or indecision. Once more the rapid combinations 
of Napoleon had rendered all the efforts of the 
Austrian cabinet abortive. For two months after the 
last day of Areola, he remained the undisturbed 
master of Lombardy. All that his enemy could 
show, in set-ofif for the slaughter and discomfiture 
of Alvinzi's campaign, was that they retained pos- 
session of Bassano and Trent, thus intemipting 
Buonaparte's access to the T3nrol and Crermany. 
This advantage was not trivial; but it had been 
dearly bought. 

A fourth army had been baffled ; but the resolu- 
tion of the imperial court was indomitable, and new 
levies were diligently forwarded to reinforce Al- 
vinzi. Once more (Januaiy 7, 1797) the marshal 
(ound himself at the bead of 60,000 : once more his 
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euperiority over Napoleon's muster-roll was enor- 
inous ; and once more he descended from the moun- 
tains wilh the hope of relieving Wurmser aiid recon- 
quering" Lombardy. The fifth act of the tragedy 
was yet to be performed. 

We may here pause, to notice some civil events of 
importance which occurred ere Alvinzi made his 
final descent. The success of the French naturaUy 
gave new vigour to the Italian party who, chiefly in 
the large towiis, were hostile to Austria, and desirous 
to settle their own government on the republican 
model. Napoleon had by this time come to be any 
thing but a jacobin in his political sentiments : bis 
habits of command ; his experience of the narrow 
and ignorant management of the directory ; his per- 
sonsd intercourse with the rainisters of sovereign 
powers'; his sense, daily strengthened by events, 
that whatever good was done in Italy was'owing to 
his own skill and the devotion of his army, — all 
these circumstances conspired to make him respeet 
himself and contenin the government, almost in 
despite of which he had conquered kingdoms for 
France. He therefore regarded now with little 
sympathy the aspirations after republican Organiza- 
tion, which he had himself originally stimulated 
among the northern Italians. He knew,'however, 
that the directory had, by absurd and extravagant 
demands, provoked the pope to break off the treaty 
of Bologna, and.to raise his army to the number of 
40,000, — that Naple^ had every disposition to back 
' his holiness with 30,000 soldiers, provided any re- 
verse should befall the French in Lombard3r, — ^and, 
finally, that Alvinzi was rapidly preparing for 
another march, with numbers infinitely superior to 
what he could himself extort from the government 
of Paris ;* and considering these circumstances, he 



* Buonaparte, to replace all bis loBiea in the last two eampalgWi bad 
BBceived oiUy 7000 recraita. 
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feit himself compelled to seek streng^th by gratifying 
Mb Italian friends. Two republics accordingly 
were organized; the Cispadane and the Transpa- 
dane — handmaidjs rather than sisters of the great 
French democracy. These events took place during 
the period of military inaction which followed the 
victories of Areola, 'fhe new republics hastened 
to repay Napoleon's favour by raising: troops, and 
placed at his disposal a force which he considered 
as suficient to keep the papal army in check during 
the expected renewal of Alvinzi's efforts. 

Buonaparte at this period practised every art to 
make himself populär with the Italians ; nor was it 
of little moment that they in fact regarded him more 
as their own countryman than a Frenchman ; that 
their beautiful language was his mother tongue ; that 
he knew their manners and their literature, and even 
in his conquering rapacity displayed his esteem for 
their arts. He was wise enough, too, on farther 
familiarity with the State of the country, to drop 
that tone of hostility which he had at iirst adopted 
towards the priesthood ; and to cultivate the most 
influential members of that powerful Order by atten- 
tions which the directory heard of with wonaer, and 
would have heard of, had he been any other than 
Napoleon, with scorn and contempt.* Wherever he 
could have personal intercourse with the priesthood, 
he seems to have considerably softened their spieen. 
Meantime, the clergy beyond the Apennines, and the 
nobility of Romagna^ were combining all their efforts 
to rouse the popdation against him ; and the pope, 
pushed, as we have seen, to despair by the French 

* He found amone them a wealthy old canon of his own name, who 
was proud to hail the Coraican as a true descendant of the Tuscan 
Buonapartes ; who entertained him and his whole staff with much 
■plendour ; anmsed the general with his anxieiy that some interest 
■hould be applied to the pope, in order to procura the canonization of a 
certain long-deflinct worthy of the common lineagef by name Baon- 
ventara Buonaparte; and, dyint sbortly afterward, bequeathed his 
whole fortune to his new- found klnsman. 
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directory, had no reason to complain that his secular 
vassals heard such appeals with indifference. 

Alvinzi's preparations were, in the inean time, 
rapidly advancing. The enthusiasm of the Austrian 
gentiy was efFectually stirre,d by the apprehension 
of seeing the conqueror of Italy under the walls of 
Vienna, and volunteer corps were formed every 
"where and marched upon the frontier. The gallant 
peasantry of the T3a'ol had already displayed their 
zeal ; nor did the previous reverses of Alvinzi pre- 
vent them from once more crowding to his Standard. 
Napoleon proclaimed that every Tyrolese caught in 
arms should be shot as a brigand. Alvinzi replied,' 
that for every murdered peasant he would hang a 
French prisonerof war: Buonaparte rejoined, that 
the first execiition of this threat would be instantly 
followed by the gibbeting of Alvinzi's own nephew, 
who was in his hands. These ferocious threats 
were soon laid aside, when time had been given for 
reflection ; and either general prepared to carry on 
the war according to the old rules, which are at 
least sufficiently severe. 

Alvinzi sent a peasant across he country to find 
his way if possible into the beleaguered city of 
Mantua, and give Wurm sei notice that he was once 
more ready to attempt his relief The veteran was 
commanded to make what diversion he could in 
favour of the approaching army ; and if things came 
to the worst, to fight his way out of Mantua, retire 
on Romagna, and put himself at the head of the 
papal forces. The spy who carried these tidings 
was intercepted, and dragged into the presence of 
Napoleon. The terrified man confessed that he had 
swallowed the ball of wax in which the despatch 
was wrapped. His stomach was compelled to sur- 
render its Contents; and Buonaparte prepared to 
nieet his enemy. Leaving Serrurier to xeep up the 
blockade of Mantua, he hastened to resume his 
central position at Verona, from which he oonldi 

G2 
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according to circumstances, march with convenience 
on whatcver line the Austrian main body might 
choose for their advance. 

The imperialists, as if determined to profit by no 
lesson, once more descended from the Tyiol upon 
two different lines of march; Alvinzi himself 
choosing that of the upper Adige ; while Provera 
headed a second army, with Orders to foUow the 
Brenta, and then, striking across to the lower Adige, 
join the marshal before the walls of Mantua. Could 
they have combined their forces thus, and delivered 
Wurmser, there was hardly a donbt that the French 
must retreat before so vast an army as would then 
have faced them. But Napoleon was destined once 
more to dissipate all these victorious dreams. He 
had posted Joubert at Rivoli, to dispute that important 
Position, should the campaign open with an attempt 
to force it by Alvinzi ; while Augereau's division 
was to watch the march of Provera. He remained 
himself at Verona until he could leam with cer- 
tainty by which of these generals the iirst grand 
assault was to be made. On the evening of the 13th 
of January, tidings were brought him that Joubert 
had all that day been maintaining his ground with 
difficulty ; and he instantly hastened to what now 
appeared to be the proper scene of action for himself. 

Arriving about two in the moming, (by another 
of his almost incredible forced mardies,) on the 
heights of Rivoli, he, the moonlight being clear, 
'comd distinguish five separate encampments, with 
innumerable watch-fires, in the Valley below. His 
lieutenant, confounded by the displayof this gigantic 
force, was in the very act of abanaoning the Posi- 
tion. Napoleon instantly checked this movement ; 
and bringing up more battalions, forced the Croats 
from an eminence which they had already seized on 
the first Symptoms of the French retreat. Napo- 
leon's keen eye, surveying the position of the five 
encampments below» penetrated the secret of AI« 
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▼inzi ; namely, that his artillery could not yet have 
arrived, otherwise he would not have oceupied 
ground so distant from the object of attack. He 
concluded that the Austrian did not mean to make 
his grand assault very early in the moraing, and re- 
solved to force him to anticipate that movement, 
For this purpose, he took all possible pains to con- 
ceal his own arrival ; and prolonged, by a series of 
petty mancßuvres, the enemy's belief that he had to 
do with a mere outpost of the French. Alvinzi 
swallowed the deceit ; and, instead of advancing on 
8ome great and weU-arranged System, suffered his 
severad columns to endeavour to force the heights 
by insulated movements, which the real strength of 
Napoleon easily enabled him to baffle. It is true 
that at one moment the bravery of the Germanshad 
nearly overthrown the French on a point of pre-emi- 
nent importance ; but Napoleon himself, galloping to 
the spot, roused by his voice and action the division 
of Massena, who, having marched all night, had lain 
down to rest in the extreme of weariness, and se- 
conded by them and their gallant general,* swept 
every thing before him. The French artillery was 
in Position : the Austrian (according to Napoleon's 
shrewd guess) had not yet come up, and this circum- 
stance decided the fortune of the day. The can- 
nonade from the heights, backed by successive 
charges of horse and foot, rendered every attempt 
to storm the summit abortive ; and the main body 
of the imperialists was already in confusion, and, 
indeed, in flight, ere one of their divisions, which had 
been sent round to outflank Buonaparte and take 
üigher ground in his rear, was able to execute its 
errand. When, accordingly, this division ^that of 
Lusignan) at length achievcd its destined object — ^it 
did so, not to complete the misery of a routed, but 
to swell the prey of a victorious, enemy. Instead 

* Hence, in tbe saquel, Maasena'« tiüei " duke of Bivoli.** 
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^f cutting off the retreat of Joubert, Lusignan found 
himself insulated from Alvinzi, and forced to lay 
down his arms to Buonaparte. " Here was a good 
plan," Said Napoleon, " but these Austrians are not 
apt to calculate the value of minutes." Had Lu- 
signan gained the rear of the French an hour earlier, 
while the contest was still hot in front of the heights 
of Rivoli, he might have made the 14th of January 
one of the darkest, instead of one of the bnghtest, 
days in the military chronicies of Napoleon. 

He, who in the course of this trying day had had 
three horses shot under him, hardly waited to see 
Lusignan surrender, and to intrust his friends, Mas- 
sena, Murat, and Joubert, with the task of pursuing 
the flying columns of Alvinzi. He had heard, during 
the battle, that Provera had forced his way to the 
Lago di Guarda, and was already, by means of 
boats, in communication with Mantua. The force 
of Augereau having proved insufficient to oppose 
the march of the imperialists' second column, it was 
high time that Napoleon himself should hurry with 
reinforcements to the Lower Adige, and prevent 
Wurmser from either housing Provert., or joining 
him in the open iield, and so effecting the escape of 
his own still formidable garrison, whether to the 
Tyrol or the Romagna. 

Having marched all night and all next day, Napo- 
leon reached the vicinity of Mantua late on the 15th. 
He found the enemy strongly posted, and Serrurier's 
Situation highly critical. A regiment of Provera's 
hussars had but a few hours before nearly established 
themselves in the suburb of St. George. This Aus- 
trian corps had been clothed in white cloaks, resem- 
bling those of a well-known French regiment ; and 
advancing towards the gate, would certainly have 
been admitted as fnends---but for the sagacity of one 
Sergeant, who could not help fancying that the white 
cloaks had too much of the gloss of novelty about 
thero, to have stood the tear and wear of three 
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Buonapartean campaigns. This danger had been 
avoided, but the utmost vigilance was necessary. 
The French generai himself passed the night in 
Walking about the outposts, so great was his anxiety. 

At one of these he found a grenadier asleep by 
the root of a tree ; and takinghis gun, without waken* 
ing him, performed a sentinePs duty in his place 
for about half an hour ; when the man, starting from 
his slumbers, perceived with terror and despair the 
countenance and oceupation of his generai. He feil 
on his knees before him. " My friend," said Napo- 
leon, " here is your musket. You had fpught hard, 
and marched long, and your sleep is excusable: but 
a moment's inattention might at present ruin the 
army. I happened to be awake, and have held your 
post for you. You will be more caref ul another time." 

It is needless to say how the devotion of his men 
was nourished by such anecdotes as these flying 
ever and anon from column to column. Next morn- 
ing there ensued a hot skinnish,recorded as thebattle 
of St. George. Provera was compelled to retreat ; 
and Wurmser, who had sallied out and seized the 
causeway and citadel of La Favorita, was fain to 
retreat within his old walls, in consequence of a 
desperate assault headed by Napoleon in person. 

January IßtkJ] Provera now found himself en- 
tirely cut ofF from Alvinzi, and surrounded with the 
French. He and 5,000 men laid down their arms. 
Various bodies of the Austrian force, scattered over 
the country between the Adige and the Brenta, fol- 
»lowed the example ;* and the brave Wurmser, 
whose provisions were by this time exhausted, found 
himself at length under the necessity of sending an 
offer of capitulation. 

General Serrurier, as Commander of the blockade, 
received Klenau, the bearer of Wurmser's message, 
and heard him State, with the pardonable artifice 

* Such was the prevailing terror, that one body of 6,000 under Read 
•urrenücred to a Frencb officer who bad hardly äX) men with bim. 
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usual ön such occasions, that his master was still in 
a condition to hold out considerably longer, unless 
honourable terms were granted. Napoleon had 
hitherto been seated in a corner of the tent wrapped 
in his cloak ; he now advanced to the Austrian, who 
had no suspicion in whose presence he had been 
speaking, and taking his pen, wrote down the condi- 
tions which he was willing to grant. "These," 
Said he, " are the terms to which your general's 
bravery entitles him. He may have them to-day ; 
a week, a month hence, he shall have no worse. 
Meantime, teil him that general Buonaparte is about 
to set out for Rome." The envo}' nOw recognised 
Napoleon ; and on reading the paper, perceived that 
the proposed terms were more liberal than he had 
dared to hope for. The capitulation was forthwith 
signed. 

On the 2d of February, Wurmser and his garrison 
marched out of Mantua ; but when the aged chief 
was to surrender his sword, he found only Serrurier 
ready to receive it. Napoleon's generosity, in avoid- 
ing being present pei'sonally to witness the humilia- 
tion of this distinguished veteran, forms one of the 
most pleasing traits in bis story. The directory had 
urged him to far different couduct. He treated 
their suggestions with scorn : " I have granted the 
Austrian," he wrote to them, " such terms as were, 
in my judgment, due to a brave and honourable 
enemy, and to the dignity of the French republic." 

The loss of the Austrians at Mantua amounted, 
first and last, to not less than 27,000 men. Besides 
innumerable military stores, upwards of 500 brass 
cannon feil into the hands of the conqueror; and 
Augereau was sent to Paris, to present the directoiy 
with sixty stand of colours. He was received witn 
tumults of exultation, such as might have been ex- 
pected, on an occasion so glorious, from a people 
less vivacious than the French. 

The surrender of Provera and Wurmser, following 
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the total rout of Alvinzi, placed Lombardy whoUy 
in the hands of Napoleon ; and he had now leisure 
to avenge himself on the pope for those hosti)e 
demonstrations which, as yet, he had been contented 
to hold in check. The terror with which the priestly 
court of the Vatican received the tidings of the utter 
destruction of the Austrian army, and of the irre- 
sistible conqueror's march southward, did not pre- 
vent the papal troops from making some efforts to 
defend the territories of the holy see. General Vic- 
tor, with 4,000 French, and as many Lombards, 
advanced upon the rout of Imola. A papal force, 
in numbers about equal, lay encamped on the 
river Senio in front of that town. Monks with cru- 
cifixes in their hands ran through the lines, exciting 
them to fight bravely for their country and their 
faith. The French general, by a rapid movement, 
threw his horse across the stream a league or two 
higher up, and then charged through the Senio in 
their front. The resistance was brief. The pope's 
army, composed mostly of new recruits, retreated 
in confusion. Faenza was carried by the bayonet. 
Colli and 3,000 more laid down their arms ; and the 
streng town of Ancona was occupied.* On the lOth 
of February the French entered Loretto, and rifled 
that celebrated seat of superstition of whatever trea- 
sures it still retained: the most valuable articles 
had already been packed up and sent to Rome for 
safety.f — Victor then turned westward from An- 



• The prlests had an imasre of theVirein Mary at thia place, which 
tbey exhibited to the peopie in the act of shedding teftra, the more to 
stiniulate them against the impious ropnblicans. On entertng the place, 
the French were amnsed with discuvering the machinery by which 
fliis trick had been performed : the Madonna*» tenrs were a string of 
glass beads which flowed by clockwork, within a shiine which tlie wor- 
shippers were too reappctfiil to approach veiy nearly. Litlle or-molu 
fauntaios, which stream on the saine principle, are now common orua* 
inents for the chimney-piece in Paris. 

t The Santa Casa, or holy houne of Tjoretto, is n little brick biiilding, 
round which a magnificRnt chiirch ha» been rrarod, and whicli the 
Romish calendar itates to have been the original d'.velling-house of th« 
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cona, with the design to unite with another French 
column which had advanced into the papal dominion 
by Perugia. 

The panic which the French advance had by this 
time spread was such, that the pope had uo hope 
but in Submission. The peasants lately transfonned 
into soldiers abandoned everywhere their arms, and 
fled in straggling groupes to their native viUages. 
The alarm in Rome itself recalled the days of Alane 
the Goth. 

The conduct of Buonaparte at this critical mo- 
ment was worthy of that good sense which formed 
the original foundation of bis successes, and of 
which the madness of pampered ambition could 
alone deprive him afterward. He well knew, that 
of all the inhabitants of the Roman territories, the 
class who contemplated bis approach with the 
deepest terror were the unfortunate French priests, 
whom the revolution had made exiles from their 
native soil. It is reported that one of these unhappy 
gentlemen came forth in bis despair, and, surrender- 
ing himself at the French head-quarters, said he 
knew bis fate was sealed, and that they might as 
well lead bim at once to the gallows. Buonaparte 
dismissed this person with courtesy, and issued a 
proclamation that none of the class should be mo- 
lested ; on the contrary, allotting to each of them 
the means of existence inmonasteries, wherever his 
arms were or should be predominant. 

This conduct, taken together with other circmn- 
stances of recent occurrence, was weU calculated 
to nourish in the breast of the pope the hope that 
the victorious general of France had, by this. time, 
discarded the ferocious hostility of the revolutionary 
government against the church of which he was 
Read. He hastened, however, to open a negotia- 

Virgin Mary in Nazareth, transported through the air to Italy by mira- 
cle. This was for agea the chief resort of Romish pilgrims, and the 
rfches of the place were once enormous. 
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tion, and Napoleon received his envoy, not merely 
with civility, but with professions of the profoundest 
personal reverence for the holy father. The treaty 
of ToUentino (12 Feb. 1797) followed. By this the 
pope conceded formally (for the first time) his an- 
cient territory of Avignon; he resigned the lega- 
tions of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna, and the 
port of Ancona ; agreed to pay about a million and 
a half Sterling, and to execute to the utmost the Pro- 
vision of Bologna with respect to works of art. 
On these terms Pius was to remain nominal master 
of some shreds of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

The French directoiy heard with indignation that 
any semblance of sovereignty was stiU left to an 
enemy whose weakness had been made so manifest 
But Buonaparte had,ere this tirae, leamed to act for 
himself. He knew that any formal dethronement 
of the pope would invest his cause with tenfold 
strength wherever the Romish religion prevailed; 
that a new spirit of aversion would arise against 
France ; and that Naples would infallibly profit bj 
the first disturbances in the north of Italy, to de- 
elare war, and march her large army from the south. 
He believed also — and he ere long knew — that even 
yet Austria would make other efforts to recover 
Lombardy; and was satisfied, onthe whole, that he 
should best secure his ultimate purposes by suffer- 
ing the Vatican to prolong, for some time further, 
the shadow of that sovereignty which had in former 
ages trampled on kings and emperors. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

JfeutraUty of Veniea—The Arehduke CkarU»—BatÜ§ »f Taglitmtmtt 
—Retreat ef the ArcAduic— Treaty of Leobtn—War wkk Fenic^^ 
Feniee conquered, 

Napoleon was now master of all northem Italy, 
with the exception of the territories of Venice, which 
antique government, tbough no longer qualified to 
keep equal rank with the first princes of Europe, 
was stiU proud and haughty, and not likely to omit 
any favourable opportunity of aiding Austria in the 
great and common object of ridding Italy of the 
French. Buonaparte heard without surprise that the 
doge had been raising new levies, and that the 
Senate cotild still command an army of 50,000, com- 
posed chiefly of fierce and semi-barbarous Sclavo» 
nian mercenvies. He demanded what these de» 
monstrations meant, and was answered, thatVenice 
had no desire but to maintain a perfect neutrality. 
Meantime, there was not wanting a strong party^ 
throughout the Venetian territories of the main land^ 
who were anxious to emulate the revolutionary 
movements of the great cities of Lombardy, and ta 
emancipate themselves from the yoke of the Vene- 
tian oligarchy, as their neighbours had done by that 
of the Austrian crown. Insurrections occurred at 
Bergamo, Brescia, and elsewhere ; and Buonaparte^ 
though little disposed to give the inhabitants of 
these places the boon they were in quest of, saw 
and profited \y the opportunity of dividing, by their 
means, the resources, and shaking the confidence,. 
of the «enate. After some negotiation, he told the 
Venetian envoy, that he grantcd the prayer of hi» 
masters. " Be neuter," said he ; " but see that your 
neutrality be indeed sincere and perfect IT any 
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insurrection occur in my rear, to cut ofF my Commu- 
nications in the event of my marching on Germany 
^if any movement whatever betray the disposition 
of your Senate to aid the enemies of France, be sure 
that vengeance will foUow — from that hour the inde» 
pendence of Venice has ceased to be." 

More than a month had now elapsed since Alvin- 
zi's defeat at Rivoli ; in nine days the war with the 
pope had reached its close ; and, having left some 
garrisons in the towns on the Adige, to watch the 
neutrality of Venice, Napoleon bastene d to carry 
the war into the hereditary dominions of Austria. 
Twenty thousand fresh troops had recently joined 
his victorious Standard from France; and, at the 
head of perhaps a larger force than he had ever 
before mustered, he proceeded to the frontier of the 
Frioul, where, according to his Information, the 
mala army of Austria, recruited once more to its 
original strength, was preparing to open a sixth 
campaign — ^under the Orders, not of Alvinzi, but of 
a general young like himself, and hitherto eminently 
Buccessful — the same who had already by his com- 
binations baflled two such m asters in the art of war 
as Jourdan and Moreau — the archduke Charles of 
Austria; a prince on whose high talents the last 
hopes of the empire seemed to repose. 

To give the details of the sixth campaign, which 
now commenced, would be to repeat the story which 
has been already five times told. The archduke, 
fettered by the aidic Council of Vienna, saw him- 
self compelled to execute a plan which he had dis- 
crimination enough to condemn. The Austrian 
army once more commenced Operations on a double 
basis — one great division on the Tyrolese frontier, 
and a greater under the archduke himself on the 
Friulese ; and Napoleon — ^who had, even when act- 
ing on the defensive, been able, by the vivacity of 
his movements, to assume the superiority on what- 
fiver point he chose to select — was not likely to 
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strike his blows with less skill and vigour, now that 
his numbers, and the quiescence of Italy behind 
him, permitted him to assume the offensive. 

Buonaparte found the archduke posted behind the 
river Tagliamento, in front of the rugged Oarinthian 
mountains, which guard the passage in that quarter 
from Italy to Germany. Detaching Massena to the 
Piave, where the Austrian division of Lusignan 
were in Observation, he himself determinedto Charge 
the archduke in front. Massena was successful in 
driving Lusignan before him as far as Belluno, 
(where a rear guard of 500 surrendered,) and thus 
tumed the Austrian flank. Buonaparte then at- 
tempted and effected the passage of the Tagliamento. 
After a great and formal display of his forces, which 
was met by similar demonstrations on the Austrian 
side of the river, Buonaparte suddenly broke up his 
line and retreated. The archduke, knowing that 
the French had been marching all the night before, 
concluded that the general wished to dcferthe battle 
tili another day; and in like manner withdrewto 
his camp. About two hours after, Napoleon rnshed 
with his whole army, who had merely lain down in 
ranks, upon the margm of the Tagliamento, no 
longer adequately guarded — and had forded the 
stream ere the Austrian Ime of battle could be 
formed. In the action which foUowed (March 13), 
the troops of the archduke displayed much gal- 
lantry, but every effort to dislodge Napoleon failed; 
at length retreat was judged necessary. The French 
foUowed hard behind. They stormed Gradisca, 
where they made 5,000 prisoners ; and-— the arch- 
duke pursuing his retreat— occupied in the course 
of a few days Trieste, Fiume, and every strong hold 
in Carinthia. In the course of a campaign of t wenty 
days, the Austrians fought Buonaparte ten times, 
but the overthrow on the Tagliamento was never 
recovered ; and the archduke, after defending Styria 
mch by inch, as he had the Fiume and Carinthia, at 
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length adopted the resolution of reaching Vienna by 
forced marches, there to gather round him whatever 
force the loyalty of his nation could muster, and 
make a last stand bcneath the walls of the capital. 

This plan, at first sight the mere dictate of de- 
spair, was in truth that of a wise and prudent gene- 
ral. The archduke bad received intelligence from 
two quarters of events highly mifavourable to the 
French. General Laudon, the Austrian Commander 
on the Tyrol frontier, had descended thence with 
forces sufficient to overwhelm Buonaparte's lieute- 
nancs on the upper Adige, and was already in pos- 
Session of the whole Tyrol, and of several of the 
Lombard towns. Meanwhile, the Venetian senate, 
on hearing of these Austrian successes, had plucked 
up courage to throw aside their flimsy neutrality, 
and not only declared war against France, but en- 
couraged their partisans in Verona to open the con- 
test with an inhuman massacre of the French 
wounded in the hospitals of that city. The vindic- 
tive Italians, wherever the French party was inferior 
in numbers, resorted to similar atrocities. The few 
troops left in Lorabardy by Napoleon were obliged 
to shut themselves up in garrisons, which the insur- 
gent inhabitants of the neighbouring districts in- 
vested. The Venetian army passed the frontier- 
and, in efTect, .Buonapai1;e's means of deriving sup 
plies of any kind from his rear were for the time 
wholly cut off. It was not wonderful that the arch- 
duke should, under such circumstances, anticipate 
great advantage from enticing the French army into 
the heart of Germany; where, divided by many 
Wide provinces and mighty mountains and rivers 
from France, and with Italy once more in arms be- 
hind them, they should have to abide the encounter of 
an imperial army, animated by all the best motives 
that can lend vigour to the arm of man ; fighting for 
their own hearths under the eyes of their own sove- 
reign ; seconded every where by the loyalty of the 

H2 
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peasanls ; and well convinced that, if they could 
compel their enemy to a retreat, his total ruin must 
be the consequence. 

The terror of the aulic Council stepped in to pre- 
vent the archduke from reaping either the credit or 
the disgrace of his movement. Vienna was panic- 
strock on hearing that Buonaparte had stormed the 
passes of the Julian Alps; the royal family sent 
their treasures into Hungary; the middle ranks, 
iwhose interest is always peace, became clamorous 
for some termination to a war, which during six 
years had been so unfortunate ; and the archduke 
was ordered to avail himself of the first pretence 
which circumstances might afibrd for the opening 
of a negotiation. 

The archduke had already, acting on his own 
judgment and feeling^s, dismissed such an occasion 
with civility and with coldness. Napoleon had adi 
dressed a letter to his imperial highness from 
Ciagenfurt, in which he called on him, as a brother-. 
soldier, to consider the certain miseries and the 
doubtful successes of war, and put an end to the 
campaign by a fair and equitable treaty, The archn 
duke replied, that he regarded with the highest esn 
teem the personal character of his correspondent,^ 
but that the Austrian government had oommitted ta 
his trust the guidance of a particular army, not th^ 
diplomatic business of the empire. The prince, on, 
receiving these new instructions from Vienna, per«! 
eeived, however reluctantly, that the line of his duty 
\yas altered ; and the result was a series of negotiat 
tions — which ended in the provisional treaty of LeOf 
ben signed April 18, 1797. 

No soonerwas this negotiation in afairtrainthan 
Napoleon, abandoning for the moment the details of 
its management to inferior diplomatists, hastened to 
retrace his steps, and pour the fuU storm of his 
wrath on the Venetians. The doge and his senate, 
whose only hopes had rested on the successes of 
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Austria on the Adig«, heard with utter despair that 

the archduke had shared the fate of Beaulieu, of 

Wurmser, and of Alvinzi, and that the preliminaries 

of peace were actually signed. The rapidity of 

Buonaparte's return gave them no breathing-time. 

They hastened to send pffers of Submission, and 

their messengers were received with anger and con- 

tempt. "French blood has been treacherously 

shed," Said Napoleon ; ** if you could oflfer me the 

treasures of Pervi, if you could cover your whole 

dominion with gold — the atonement would be insuf« 

ficient — the lion of St. Mark* must lick the dust." 

These tidings came like a sentence of death upon 

the devoted senate. Their deliberations were un- 

ceasing; their sehemes innumerable ; their hearts 

^ivided and unnerved. Those secret Chambers, 

^m which that haughty oligarchy had for so many 

figes excluded every eye and every voice but their 

pwn, were invaded with impunity by stranffe-faced 

pien, who boldly criticised their measures and heaped 

new terrors on their heads, by announcing that the 

jnass of the people had ceased to consider the en- 

4urance of their sway as synonymous with the 

prosperity of Venice. Populär tumults filled the 

^treets and canals; universal confusion prevailed. 

The Commanders of their troops and fleets receiyed 

pontradictory Orders, and the city which 

^—^ had hdd tbc gorgeovu East in fbe,** 

seemed ready to yield every thing to a ruthles» and 
implacable eliemy, without even striking a blow in 
defence. 

Buonaparte appeared, while the confusion was at 
its height, on the opposite coast of the Lagoon. 
Some of his troops were already in the heart of 
the city, when (3 ist May) a hasty message reached 

* Tbe annorial beariog of Venic«. 
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him, announcing that the Senate submitted whoUy. 
He exacted severe revenge. The leaders who had 
aided the Lombard insurgents were delivercd to 
him. The oligarchy ceased to rule, and a demo- 
cratical government was formed, provisionally, on 
the model of France. Venice consented to sur- 
render to the Victor large territories on the main 
land of Italy; five ships of war; 3,000,000 francs in 
gold, and as many more in naval stores ; twenty of 
the best pictures, and 500 manuscripts. Lastly, the 
troops of the conqueror were to occupy the capital 
until tranquillity was established. It will be seen 
in what that tranquillity was destined to consist. 

Such was the humiliation of this once proud and 
energetic, but now wom out and enfeebled, oli- 
garchy: so incapable was that hoary polity of con- 
tending with the youthful vigour of Napoleon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Piekegru—Th» Dvreeterv appeal to Butnaparte—Tke 18th FnuUior 
—The Court of MontOeUo—Josqpkino—l'ke IVeaty of Campo For 
mio — Buonoparte leaves Italy. 

In their last agony, the Venetian Senate made a 
vain effort to secnre the personal protection of the 
general, by offering him a purse of seven millions 
of francs. He rejected this with scorn. He had 
already treated in the same style a bribe of four 
millions, tendered on the part of the duke of Mo- 
dena. The friend employed to conduct the business 
reminded him of the proverbial ingratitude of all po- 
pulär governments, and of the little attention which 
the directory had hitherto paid to his personal inte- 
rests. " That is all true enough," said Napoleon, 
" but for four millions I will not place myself in the 
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power of this duke.*^ Austria herseif did not hesi- 
tate to tamper in the same manner, though far raore 
magnificently, as became her resources, with his re- 
publican virtue« He was offered an independent 
German principality for himself and his heirs. *^ I 
thank the emperor,*' he answered, " but if greatness 
is to be mine, it shall come from France.*^ 

The Venetian Senate were guilty, in their mortal 
struggle, of another and a more inexcusable piece 
of meanness. They seized the person of count 
D'Entraigaes, a French emigrant, who had been 
living in their city as agent for the exiled house of 
Bourbon ; and surrendered him and all his papers 
to the victorious genei*al. Buonaparte discovered 
among these docmnents ample evidence that Piche- 
gru, the French general on the Rhine, and univer- 
sally honoured as the conqueror of Holland, had 
some time ere this hearkened to the proposals of the 
Bourbon princes, and, among other efforts in favour 
of the royal cause, not hesitated even to miscon* 
dnct his military movements with a view to the 
downfall of the government which had intrusted 
him with his command. 

This was a secret, the importance of which Na- 
poleon coold well appreciate;* and he forthwith 
commmiicated it to the directory at Paris. 

The events of the last twelve months in France 
had made Pichegru a person of still higher import- 
ance than when he commenced his intrigues with 
the Bourbons as general on the Rhine. Some ob- 
scure doubts of his fidelity, or the usual policy of 
the directory, which rendered them averse (wher- 
ever they could help it) to continue any one general 
very long at the head of one army, had induced them 
to displace Pichegru, and appoint Hoche, a tried 
republican, in his room. Pichegru, on retnming to 

* Morenu knew it some roontbs sooner^nil said so öfter Napoleon 
lind commiinicated it to the directory. Tills is a suspicious circum' 
itaiice, wben considered along witli theaequel of Moreaa's history. 
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France, became a member of the Council of five 
hundred, and (the royalist party having at this se»- 
son recovered all but a preponderance) was, on the 
meeting of the Chambers, called to the chair of that 
in which he had bis place. 

The five directors had in truth done every thing to 
undermine their own authority. They were knowa 
to be divided in opinion among themselves ; thre« 
only of their number adhered heartily to the exist- 
inc^ Constitution : one was a royalist : another was 
a democrat of the Robespierre school. One of these 
new and uncourtly men excited laughter by affect- 
ing a princely State and splendour of demeanour 
and equipage. Another disgusted one set of minds, 
and annoyed all the rest, by procuring a law for the 
Observation of the tenth day as a day of repose, and 
declaring it a crime to shut up shops on the Sabbath. 
A ridiculous ritual of an avowedly heathen worship 
followed, and was received with partial horror, uni- 
versal contempt. A tyrannical law about the equali- 
zation of wcights ana measures spread confusion 
through all mercantile transactions, and was espe- 
cially unpopulär in the provinces. A contemptible 
riot, set on foot by one who called himself Gracchus 
Barboeuf, for the purpose of bringing back the reign 
of terrorism, was indeed suppressed; but the mere 
occurrence of such an attempt recalled too vividly 
the days of Robespierre, and by so doing tended to 
strengthen the cause of the royalists in public opi- 
nion. The truth is, that a vast number of the emi- 
grants had found their way back again to Paris after 
the downfall of Robespierre, and that the old sway 
of elegant manners and enlightened sdoons was 
once more re-establishing itself where it had so 
long been supreme. Every thing indicated that the 
directory (the ßve majesties of the Louxembourg, as 
they were called in derision) held their thrones by a 
very uncertain tenure; and those gentlemen, nothing 
being left them but a choice among evils, were fain 
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to throw themselves on the protection of the annies 
which they dreaded, and of Hoche and Buonaparte ; 
which last name in particular had long ülled them 
with jealousy proportioned to its splendour and 
popiüarity. 

Napoleon's recent conduct, in niore important 
points than one, had excited powerfuUy the resent- 
ment of the directory, which now appealed to him 
for aid. He had taken upon himself the whole 
responsibility of the preliminary treaty of Leoben, 
although the French govemment had sent general 
Clarke into Italy for the express purpose of Con- 
trolling him, and acting as his equal at least in the 
negotiation. A clause in that treaty, by which 
Mantua, the strongest fortress in Italy, and now, in 
consequence of Napoleon's own skill and zeal, ren- 
dered stronger than it ever had been, was to be sur- 
rendered back to Austria, was judged necessary at 
the time by the general, in order to obtain from the 
emperor the boundary of the Rhine and the cession 
of Belgium. But the directory thought the con- 
queror underrated the advantages of his own Posi- 
tion and theirs in c6n«enting to it, and but for 
Camot would never have ratified it.* At the other 
iside of the Italian peninsula, again, the victorious 
general, immediately after the fall of Venice, had to 
fiuperintend the revolution of Genoa; in which great 
city the democratic party availed themselves of the 
temper and events of the time, to emancipate them- 
selves also from their hereditary oligarchy. They 
would fain have excluded the nobility from aU sharf 
in the remodelled government; and Napoleon re- 
buked and discountenanced this attempt, in terms 
little likely to be heard with approbation by the 
" Sires of the Louxembourg." He told the Genoese, 
that to exclude the nobles was in itself as unjust as 

* Mantua, as will appear hereafler, was saved to Franoe under Na- 
poleon's final treaty witb Austria ; but the events wlücta rendered ttüs 
possible wei« oa yet unknown and unexpected. 
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unwise, and that the^ ought to be grateful for the 
means of reorgaiiizing their Constitution, without 
passing Itke France throuffh the terrible ordeal of a 
revolution. The rulers of France might be excused 
from asking at this moment — ^** Does the Icctarer of 
the Ligurian republic mean to be our Washington, 
our M onk, or our Cromwell ?" 

He, however, received with alacrity the call of the 
trembling directory. He harangued his soldiery, 
and made himself secure of their readiness to act 
as he might choose for them. He not only 6ent his 
lieutenant Augereau to Paris, to command the na- 
tional guard for the govemment, should they find it 
necessary to appeal immediately to force, but an- 
nounced that he was himself prepared to ^ pass the 
Rubicon,'' (an ominous phrase,) and march to their 
assistance, with 15,000 of his best troops. 

• The directory, meanwhile, had in their extremity 
ventured to disregard the law against bringing regu- 
lär troops within a certain distance of the capital,. 
and summoned Hoehe to bring a corps of his Rhe- 
nish army for their instant protection. 

It was by this means that the new revolution, as. 
it may be called, of the 18th Fructidor was effected.. 
On that day (Sept. 4, 1797) the majority of the direc- 
tory, marching their army into Paris, dethroned their 
two Opposition colleagues. Pichegru and the other 
royalists of note in the assemblies, to the number 
of more than 150, were arrested and sent into exile. 
The govemment, for the moment, recovered the 
semblance of security ; and Buonaparte heard, with 
little satisfaction, that they had been able to accoir«- 
plish their immediate object without the Intervention 
of his personal appearance on the scene. He re- 
monstrated, moreover, against the manner in which 
they had followed up their success. According to 
him, they ought to have executed Pichegru and a 
few ringieaders, and set an example of moderation, 
by sparing all those whose royalisjn admitted of any 
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doubt, or if it was manifest, was of secondary im- 
portance. It would have been hard for the directory 
at this time to have pleased Buonaparte, or for 
Buonaparte to have entirely satisfied them; but 
neither party made the effort. 

The fall of Venice, however, gave Napoleon the 
means, which he was not disposed to neglect, of 
bringing his treaty with Austria to a' more satisfac- 
tory conclusion than had been indicated in the pre- 
liminaries of Leoben. 

After settling the afFairs of Venice, and establish- 
ing the new Ligurian republic, the general took up 
his residence at the noble castle of Montebello, near 
Milan. Here his wife, who, though they had been 
married in March, 1796, was still a bride, and with 
whom, during the intervening eventful months, he 
had kept up a correspondence füll of the fervour, if 
not of the delicacy, of love,* had at length rejoined 
him. Josephine's manners were worthy, by uni- 
versal admission, of the highest rank ; and the ele- 
gance with which she did the honours of the castle, 
filled the ministers and princes, who were continu- 
ally to be seen in its precincts, with admiration. 
While Napoleon conducted his negotiations with as 
much firmness and decision as had marked him in 
the field, it was her care that nature and art should 
lend all their graces to what the Italians soon 
learned to call the couri of Montebello. Whatever 

• talent Milan contained was pressed into her Service. 

V Music and dance, and festival upon festival, seemed 
to occupy every hour. The beautiful lakes of Lom- 
bardy were covered with gay flotillas ; and the vo- 
luptuous retreats around their shores received in 
succession new life and splendour from the presence 

* It would be painfu] to show, tu might easily be done^ from this 
correspondence, the original want of delicacy in Napoleon's mind. 
Many of bis lettere are sucb aa no Engliah gentleman would address to a 
srnstress. In others, tbe language is worthy of a hero*s paaiioiu 
"•Wurmser,** says be, " ahall pay deaily for tbe tearg be caiueiyou to 
■toed.»» 

Vol. I.— I 
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of Napoleon, Josephine, and the brilliant circle 
amid whom they were rehearsing the imperial 
parts that destiny had in reserve for them. Monte- 
bello was the centre from which Buonaparte, during 
the greater part of this summer, negotiated with the 
emperor, controlled all Italy, and overawed the 
Louxembourg. 

The final settlement with the emperor's commis- 
sioners would have taken place shortly after the fall 
of Venice, but for the universal belief that the go- 
vemment of France approached some new crisis, 
and the Austrians' hope that from such an event 
their negotiation might derive considerable advan- 
tages. Buonaparte well knew the secret motive 
which induced Cobentzel, the emperor's chief envoy, 
to protract and multiply discussions of which he by 
this time was weary. One day, in this ambassador's 
own Chamber, Napoleon suddenly changed his de- 
meanour; "you refuse to accept our Ultimatum,'* 
said he, taking in his hands a beautiful vase of por- 
celain, which stood on the mantelpiece near him. 
The Austrian bowed. " It is well," said Napoleon, 
" but mark me, — within two months I will lyhatter 
Austria like this potsherd." So saying he dashed 
the vase on the ground in a thousand pieces, and 
moved towards the door. Cobentzel followed him, 
and made submissions which induced him once 
more to resume his negotiations. 

The result was the treaty of Campo-Formio, so 
called from the village at which it was signed, on 
the 3d of October, 1797. By this act the emperor 
yielded to France Flanders and the boundary of the 
Khine, including the great fortress of Mentz. The 
varidus new republics of Lombardy were united and 
recognised under the general name of the Cisalpine 
Republic. To indemnify Austria for the loss of 
hose territories, the fall of Venice afforded new 
means — of which Napoleon did not hesitate to pro* 
lose, ttor Austria to accept the use. The French 
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general had indeed conquered Venice, but he had 
entered into a treaty subsequently , and recognised a 
whoUy new gfovernment in place of the oligarchv. 
The emperor, on the other hand, well knew that tho 
doge and Senate had incurred ruin by rising to his 
own aid. Such considerations weighed little on 
either side. France and Austria agreed to effect a 
division of the whole territories of the ancient re- 
public. Venice herseif, and her Italian provinces, 
were handed over to the emperor in lieu of his lost 
Lombardy ; and the lYench assumed the sovereignty 
of the lonian islands and Dalmatia. This unprin- 
cipled proceeding excited universal disgust through- 
out Europe. It showed the sincerity of Buona- 
parte's love for the cause of freedom ; and it satis- 
fied all the world of the excellent title of the impe- 
rial court to complain of the selfishness and rapacity 
of the French democracy. 

The emperor set his seal at Campo-Formio to 
anotherof Buonaparte's acts of dictatorship, which, 
though in one point of view even more unjustifiable 
than this, was not regarded by the world with feel- 
mgs of the same order. The Italian territory of 
the Valteline had for ages been subject to the Grison 
league. The inhabitants, roused by the prevailing 
spirit all around them, demanded Napoleon's inter- 
cession with their Swiss masters, to procure their 
admission to all the political Privileges of the other 
cantons. They refused, and Napoleon, in the pleni- 
lude of his authority, immediately supported the 
Valteline in throwing oflf the Grison yoke, and as- 
ßerting its utter independence. This territory was 
now annexed to the Cisalpine republic. A govern- 
ment with which France was on terms of alliance 
and amity, was thus robbed of its riebest posses- 
sion ; but the Valteline belonged, by natural position, 
reliffion, and language, to Italy, and its annexation 
to the new Italian republic was regarded as in itselt 
jnst and proper, however questionable Buonaparte's 
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title to effect that event. He himself said at the 
time, " It is contrary to the rights of man that any 
one people should be subject to another :" a canon 
on which bis after history formed a lucid com- 
mentary. 

In concluding, and in celebrating the conclusion 
of bis treaty, Napoleon's proud and fiery tempera- 
ment twice shone out. Cobentzel had set down, 
as the first article, " The emperor recognises the 
French republic." "Efface that," said Napoleon, 
sternly; '* it is as clear as that the sun is in heaven. 
Wo to them that cannot distinguish the light of 
either !" At the Te Deum, after the proclamation of 
the peace, the imperial envoy would have taken the 
place prepared for Buonaparte, which was the most 
eminent in the church. The haughty soldier seized 
his arm and drew bim back. " Had your imperial 
master himself been here," said he, " I should not 
have forgotten that in my person the dignity of 
France is represented." 

Various minor arrangements remained to be con 
sidered, and a congress of all the German powers 
being summoned to meet for that purpose at Ras- 
tadt, Napoleon received the Orders of the directory 
to appear there, and perfect his work in the charac- 
ter of ambassador of France. He took an affecting 
leave of his soldiery, published a temperate and 
manly address to the Cisalpine republic, and pro- 
ceeded, by way of Switzerland (where, in spite of 
the affair of the Valteline, he was received with en- 
thusiasm), to the execution of his duty. He carned 
with bim the unbounded love and devotion of one 
of the finest armies that ever the world had seen ; 
and the attachment, hardlyless energetic, of all those 
classes of society throughout Italy, who flattered 
themselves with the hope that the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, the creature of his hands, woiüd in time prepare 
the way for, and ultimately merge in, a republican 
Constitution common to the whole Italian people. 
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With what hopes or fears as to his own future for- 
tunes, he abandoned the scene and the companions 
of his glory, the reader must form his own opinion. 



CHAPTER X. 



M'apoUün at Rastadt—He arrives in Parit — fiu Reeeptiim hytht Di- 
rectory — Hi» Conduet and JiSannera — He ia appointed to eommand 
the Armyfor Uu Invasion of England — He rtcommendt an Expedi- 
tion to Egypt—Reackes Toulon — Embarlu. 

Napoleon was received by the assembled minis- 
ters at Rastadt with the respect due to the extraor- 
dinary talents which he had already displayed in 
negotiation as well as in war. But he stayed 
among them only two or three days, for he perceived 
that the multiplicity of minor arrangements to be 
discussed and settled, must, if he seriously entered 
upon them, involve the necessity of a long-pro- 
tracted residence at Rastadt; and he had many 
reasons for desiring to be quickly in Paris. His 
personal relations with the directory were of a very 
doubtful kind, and he earnestly wished to study with 
his own eyes the position in which the government 
stood towards the various Orders of society in the 
all-inilaential capital. He abandoned the eonduct 
of the diplomatic business to his colleagues, and 
reached Paris at the beginning of December. Nor 
was he without a feasible pretext for this rapidity. 
On the 2d of October, the directory had announced 
to the French people their purpose to carry the war 
with the English into England itself ; theimmediate 
Organization of a great invading army; and their 
design to place it under the eommand of '* Citizen 
general Buonaparte.'' 

. During his brief stay at Rastadt, the dictator of 

12 
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Campo-Fonnio once more broke out. The Swedish 
envoy was count Fersen, the same nobleman who 
had distinguished himself in Paris, during the early 

EBriod of the revolution, by his devotion to king 
ouis and Marie-Antoinette. Buonaparte refused 
peremptorily to enter into any negotiation in which 
a man, so well known for his hostility to the cause 
of the republic, should have any part ; and Fersen 
instantly withdrew. 

On quitting this congress, Napoleon was careful 
to resume, in every particular, the appearance of a 
private Citizen. Reaching Paris, he took up his 
residence in the same sm^dl modest house that he 
had occupied ere he set out for Italy in the Rue 
Chnntereinef which, about this time, in compliment 
to its illustrious inhabitant, received from the muni- 
cipality the new name of Rue de la Vietoire. Here 
he resumed with his piain clothes his favourite 
studies and pursuits, and, apparently contented with 
the Society of his private friends, seemed to avoid, 
as carefuUy as others in his Situation might have 
courted, the honours of populär distinction and ap- 
plause. It was not immediately known that he was 
in Paris, and when he walked the streets his person 
was rarely recognised by the multitude. His mode 
of life was necessarily somewhat different from 
what it had been when he was both poor and ob- 
scure; his society was of course courted in the 
highest circles, and he from time to time appeared 
in them, and received Company at home with the* 
elegance of hospitality over which Josephine was 
80 well qualified to preside. But policy, as well as 
pride, moved him to shun notoriety. Before he 
eould act again he had much to observe ; and he 
knew himself too well to be flattered by the stare 
either of mobs or of saloons. 

In his intercourse with society at this period, he 
was, for the most part, remarkable for the cold re<* 
serve of his manners. He had the appearance of 
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one too much occupied with serious designs, to be 
able to relax at will into the easy play of ordinaiy 
conversation. If bis eye was on every man, he 
well knewthat every man's eye was upon him ; nor, 
perhaps, could he have chosen a better method (had 
that been bis sole object) for prolonging and 
streng^hening the Impression bis greatness was cal« 
culated to create, than this very exhibition of in- 
difference. He did not suffer bis person to be fami* 
liarized out of reverence. When he did appear, it 
was not the ball or bon mot of the evening before» 
that he recalled :— he was still, wherever he went, 
the Buonaparte of Lodi, and Areola, and Rivoli. 
His militaiy bluntness disdained to disguise itself 
amid those circleswhere a meanerjpatTenuwould 
have been most ambitious to shine. The celebrated 
daughter of Necker made many efforts to catch his 
fancy, and enlist him among the votaries of her wit, 
which then gave law in Paris. " Whom," said she, 
half weahed with his chilness, " whom do you eon- 
sider as the greatest of women 1" " Her, madam," 
he answered, " who has bome the greatest number 
of children." From this hour he had Madame de 
Staäl for his enemy ; and yet, such are the incon- 
sistencies of human nature, no man was more sen- 
sitive than he to the assaults of a species of enemy 
whom he thus scorned to conciliate. Throughout 
his Italian campaigns — as consul — as emperor — and 
down to the last hour of the exile which terminated 
his life — ^Buonaparte suffered himself to be annoyed 
by sarcasms and pamphlets as keenly and constantly ' 
as if he had been a poetaster. 

The haughtiness, for such it was considered, of 
his behaviour m the high society of the capital, was 
of a piece with what he had already manifested in 
the camp. In the course of his first campaigns, hif ' 
officers, even of the highest rank, became sensible« 
by degrees, to a total change of demeanour. Am 
old acquaintance of the Toulon period, joinmg Ün^ 
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army, was about to throw himself into the general's 
arms with the warmth of former familiarity. Na- 
poleon's cold eye checked him ; and he perceived 
in a moment how he had altered with his elevation. 
Buonaparte had always, on the other hand, affected 
much familiarity with the common soldiery. He 
disdained not on occasion to share the ration or to 
taste the flask of a sentinel ; and the French private, 
often as intelligent as those whom fortune has placed 
above him, used to address the great generad with 
even more frankness tlutn his own captain. Napo- 
leon, in one of his Itiadian despatches, mentions to 
the directory the pleasure which he often derived 
from the conversation of the men. ^ But yester- 
day,*' says he, ^ a common trooper addressed me as 
I was riding, and told me he thought he could teil 
me the movement which ought to be adopted. J 
listened to him, and heard him detail some Opera- 
tions on which I had actually resolved but a little 
before." It haa been noticed (perhaps by over-nice 
speculators) as a part of the same System, that Na- 
poleon, on his retum to Paris, continued to employ 
the same trades-people, however inferior in their 
several crafts, who had served him in the days of 
his obscurity.* 

The first public appearance of Buonaparte oc- 
curred (January 2, 1798) when the treaty of Campo- 
Formio was to be formally presented to the direc- 
tory. The great court of tiie Louxembourg was 
roofed over with flags, an immense concourse, in- 

* A ■lIverBmttb, who bad glven him eredit when he set out to Italjr 
lor a drettingcaae woith 502., was rewarded with ail the bmdneai which 
the recommendatlon of his now illustrious debtor could bring to him ; 
and, being clever in his trade, became ultimately, under the patronage 
of the Imperial household, one of the wealthiest Citizens of Paris. A 
little hatter, and a cobbler, who had served Buonaparte when a subal- 
lern, might have risen In the same manner, had their ekill equalied the 
■Uyersmith*!. Not even Napoleon's example could persuade the Pa- 
risians to wear iU-sbaped hats and clumsy boots; bat he, in his own 
penon, adhered, to the laftt, to his original conncxion with tbeae poor 
jvtifut. 
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cludiDg all the members of the govemment and of 
the two legislative bodies, expected the victorious 
negotiator; and when he appeared, followed by his 
staff, and surrounded on all hands with the trophies 
of his glorious campaigns, the enthusiasm of the 
mighty multitude, to the far greater part of which 
his person was, up to the moment, entirely unknown, 
outleaped all bounds, and filled the already jealous 
hearts of the directors with dark presentiments. 
They well knew that the soldiery returning from 
Italy had sung and said through every village, that 
it was high time to get rid of the lawyers, and make 
*' the little corporal" king. WithAineasy hearts did 
they hear what seemed too like an echo of this cry, 
from the assembled leaders of opinion in Paris and 
in France. The voice of Napoleon was for the first 
time heard in an energetic speech, ascribing adl the 
glories that had been achieved to the zeal of the 
French soldiery — for " the glorious Constitution of 
the year three" — the same glorious Constitution 
which, in the year eight, was to receive the coup de 
grace from his own nand ; and Barras, as presiding 
director, answering that " Nature had exhausted aU 
her powers in the creation of a Buonaparte," awoke 
a new thunder of unwelcome applauses. 

Camot had been exiled after the 18th Fructidor, 
and was at this time actually believed to be dead. 
The institute nominated Buonaparte to fill his place ; 
and he was received by this leamed body with en- 
thusiasm not inferior to that of the Louxembourg. 
He thenceforth adopted, on all public occasions, the 
costume of this academy ; and, laying aside as far as 
was possible the insignia of his military rank, 
seemed to desire only the distinction of being classed 
with those whose scientific attainments had done 
honour to their country. In all this he acted on cal- 
culation. " I well knew>" said he at St. Helena, 
^ that there was not a drummer in the army but 
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would respect me the more for believing^ me to be 
not a mere soldier." 

Some time before he left Italy, a motion had been 
made in one of the Chambers for rewarding him with 
a firrant of the estate of Chambord, and lost, owing 
solely to the jealousy of the directory. This Oppo- 
sition was on their part uniust and unwise, and ex- 
tremely unpopulär also ; for it was known to all 
men that the seneral might easily have cnriched 
himself during nis wonderful campaigns, and had, in 
fact, brought with him to the Rue de la Victoire no 
more than 100,000 crowns, saved from the fair al- 
lowances of his rank. No one can doubt how Na- 
poleon regarded this part of their conduct. Every 
day confirmed them m their jealousy ; nor did he 
take much pains on the other band to conceal his 
feelingö towards them. On many occasions they 
were willing to make use of him, although they 
dreaded in so doing to fumish him with new proofs 
of the vast superiority which he had reached in 
public opinion above themselves ; and he was, on his 
part, chary of acceding to any of their proposals. 

On the 2 Ist of January, the anniversary of the 
death of Louis XVI. was to be celebrated, according 
to custom, as a great festival of the republican calen- 
dar; and, conscious how distasteful the observance 
had by this time become to all persons capable of 
rellection, the govemment would fain have diverled 
attention from themselves, by assigning a prominent 
part in the ceremoni^l to him, on whom, as they 
knew, all eyes were sure to be fixed whenever he 
made his appearance. Napoleon penetrated their 
motives. He remonstrated against the ceremony 
altogether, as perpetuating the memory of a deed, 
perhaps unavoidable, but not the less to be regretted. 
He told them that it was unworthy of a great re- 
public to triumph, year after year, in the shedding 
of an individual enemy's blood. They answered by 
reminding him that the Athenians and Romans of 
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old recorded, in similar festivals, the downfall of 
Pisistratus and the exile of the Tarquins. He migkt 
have replied, that it is easier for a nation to renounce 
Christianity in name, than to obliterate altogether 
the traces of its humanizing; influence. But this 
view did not as yet occur to Napoleon — or, if it had, 
could not have been promulgated to their convic- 
tion. He stood on the impolicy of the barbarous 
ceremony ; and was at length, with difficulty, per- 
fluaded to appear in it as a private member of the 
Institute, along with the rest of that association. 
His refusal to be there as the great general of the 
republic annoyed the timid directory; and yet, 
being recognised in his civic dress, and pointed out 
to new myriads of observers, the effect which the 
govemment had desired to produce was brought 
about in spite of all Buonaparte's reluctance. The 
purpose of the assemblage was almost forgotten; 
the Glamours of the people converted it into another 
fite for Napoleon. 

It has already been said, that as early as October, 
1797, the directory announced their Intention of 
committing an army, destined for the invasion of 
England, to the conqueror of Italy. He whoUy dis- 
approved of their rashness in breaking off the nego- 
tiations of the preceding summer with the English 
envoy, lord Malmsbury, and, above all, of the inso- 
lent abruptness of that procedure.* B ut the die was 
cast; and he willingly aceepted the appointment 
now pressed upon him by the govemment, who, in 
truth, were anxious about nothing so much as to 
occupy his mind with the matters of his profession, 
and so prevent him from taking a prominent part in 
the civU business of the State. Solely owing to his 
celebrity, two of his brothers were already distin- 
guished members of the legislative bodier; and 

* Tbe dtrectoiy broke off the neifotiatlon in a most insolent manner, 
Hy orderlntf lord Malmsbury to quit France wlibin twenty-four hoon: 
thii tliay did In their exaltation aller the 18th Froctidor 
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there could be no doubt that the gates of either 
would fly open for bis own admission, if he chose it, 
on the next election. 

Whatever views of ulterior ambition might bave 
opened themselves to Napoleon at this period, he 
well knew that the hour was not yet come, in which 
he coiüd serve bis purposes better than by the pur- 
8uit of bis militaiy career. The directory were 
populär with no party ; but there were many par- 
ties ; and, numerically, probably the royalists were 
the strengest. The pure republicans were still 
powerful : the army of Italy was distant and scat- 
tered ; that of the Rhine, far more numerous, and 
equally well disciplined, had its own generals — ^men 
not yet in reputation immeasurably inferior to bim- 
self; and, having been less fortunate than their 
brethren in Italy, and consequently acquired less 
wealth, it was no wonder that the soldiery of the 
Rhine regarded the others, if not their leader, with 
some little jealousy. In Napoleon's own language, 
** the pear was not yet ripe." 

He proceeded, therefore, to make a regulär survey 
of the French coast opposite to England, with the 
view of improvinfip its fortifications, and of selecting 
the best points for embarking the invading force. 
For this service he was eminently qualified ; and 
many local improvements of great importance, long 
afierward effeeted, were first suggested by him at 
^ this period. But the result of bis examination was 
a perfect conviction that the time was not yet come 
for invading England. He perceived that extensive 
and tedious preparations were indispensable ere the 
French shipping on that coast could be put into a 
condition for such an attempt : and the burst of loy- 
alty which the threat of Invasion called forth in 
every part of Britain—the devotion with which aU 
classes of the people answered the appeal of the 
govemment — ^the immense extent to which the re- 
gulär and volunteer forces were increased every^ 
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Where — ^these circumstances produced a stron^ im- 
pression on his not less calculatin^ than enterpnsing 
mlnd. He had himself, in the course of the pre-» 
ceding autumn^ suggested to the minister for foreiffil 
affairs, the celebrated Talleyrand, the propriety of 
inaking an effort against England in another quartei* 
of the World : — of seizing Malta, proceeding to oc- 
cupy Egypt, and therein gaining at once a territory 
capable of supplying to France the loss of her West 
Indian colonies, and the means of annoying Great 
Britain in her Indian trade and empire. To this 
scheme he now recurred : the East presented a field 
of conquest and glory on which his imagination de- 
lighted to brood: the injustice of attacking the 
dominions of the grand seignior, an old aUy of* 
France, formed but a trivial obstacle in the eyes of 
the directory : the professional opinion of Buona- 
parte, that the invasion of England, ifattempted then« 
must fail, coüld not but carry its due weight : the 
temptation of plundering Egypt and India was great ; 
and great, perhaps aboVe all the rest, was the tempta- 
tion of finditig employment for Napoleon at a dls- 
tance from France. The Egjrptian expedition was 
determined on ; bat kept strictly secret. The at- 
tention of England was still riveted on the coasts 
of Normandy and Picardy, between which and Paris 
Buonaparte studiously divided his presence — ^whilö 
it was on the borders of the Mediterranean that the 
flhips and the troops really destined for actidn were 
assembling. 

Buonaparte, having rifled to such purpose the 
cabinets and galleries of the Italian princes, was 
resolved not to lose the opportunity of appropriating 
some of the rieh antiquarian treasures of Eg3rpt; 
nor was it likely that he should tindervalue the 
opportunities which his espedition might afTord of 
extending the boundaries of science, by careful Ob- 
servation of natural phenomena. He drew together 
therefore a body of eminent artists and connoisseurs, 

Vol. I.— K 
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under the direction of Monge, who had managed his 
Italian coUections: it was perhaps the first time 
that a troop of savans (there were 100 of them) 
formed part of the staff ot an invading army. 

Tlie various squadrons of the French fleet were 
now assembled at Toulon ; and every thing seemed 
to be in readiness. Yet some time elapsed ere 
Napoleon joined the armament; and it is said by 
Miot, that he did all he could to defer joining it as 
long as possible, in consequence of certain obscure 
hopes which he had entertained of striking a blow 
at the existing govemment, and remodelling it, to 
his own advantage, with the assent, if not assist- 
ance, of Austria. This author adds, that Barras, 
having intercepted a letter of Buonaparte to Co- 
bentzel, went to him late one evening, and com- 
manded him to join the fleet instantly, on pain of 
being denounced as the enemy of the govemment ; 
that the general ordered his horses the same hour, 
and was on his way to Toulon ere midnight. These 
circumstances may or may not be truly given. It 
is not doubtful that the command of the £g3rptian 
expedition was ultimately regarded, both by Napo- 
leon and the directory, as a species of honourable 
banishment. On reaching Toulon, Buonaparte ealled 
his army together, and harangued them. " Rome," 
he said, '' combated Carthage by sea as well as land; 
and England was the Carthage of France. — He was 
come to lead them, in the name of the goddess of 
Liberty, across mighty seas, and into remote regions, 
where their valour might achieve such glory and 
such wealth as could never be looked for'beneath 
the cold heavens of the west. The meanest of his 
soldiers should receive seven acres of land ;" — where 
he mentioned not. His promises had not hitherto 
been vain. The soldiery heard him with joy, and 
prepared to obey with alacrity. 

The English govemment, meanwhile, although 
they had no suspicion of the real destination of the 
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armament, had not failed to observe what was pass- 
ing in Toulon. They probably believed that the 
slups there assembled were meant to take part in 
the great scheme of the Invasion of Engl^d. How- 
ever this might have been,they had sent aeonsider- 
able reinforcement to Nelson, who then commanded 
on the Mediterranean Station ; and he, at the moraent 
when Buonaparte reached Toulon, was cruising 
within sight of the port. Napoleon well knew, that 
to embark in the presence of Nelson would be to 
rush into the jaws of min ; and waited until some 
accident should relieve him from this teriible 
watcher. On the evening of the I9th of May, for- 
tune favoured him. A violent gale drove the Eng- 
lish off the coast, and disabled some ships so much 
that Nelson was obliged to go into the harbours of 
Sardinia to have them repaired. The French geue- 
ral instantly commanded the embarkation of sül his 
troops ; and as the last of them got on board, the 
sun rose on the mighty armament : it was one of 
ihose dazzling suns which the soldiery delighted 
afterward to call '* the suns of Napoleon." 

Seidom have the shores of the Mediterranean 
witnessed a nobler spectacle. That unclouded sun 
rose on a semicircle of vessels, extending in all to 
not less than six leagues : thirteen ships of the line 
and fourteen frigates (under the command of ad- 
miral Bnieyes), and 400 transports. They carried 
40,000 picked soldiers, and officers whose names 
were only inferior to that of the general-in-chief ; 
— of the men, as well as of their leaders, the far 
greater part already accustomed to foUow Napoleon, 
and to consider his presence as the pledge of vic- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER XL 

J%6 Voffog» io Rgjfpt— Malta surrendered—Tke J>Vmei «fcop« JVUtM, 
and take ^Uxandria—The Marchup the J^Oe^Tke BattU ef th» 
Pyramid» — Cairo nurrendert-^Tk« Battle ofJSboukir, 

The French fleet was reinforced, ere it had pro* 
eeeded far on its way, by general Dessaix, and his 
division from Italy ; and, having prosperous winds» 
appeared on the lOth of June off Malta. The knig^hts 
of St. John were no longer those hardy and devout 
soldiers of the Gross, wno for ages inspired terror 
among the M ussulmans, and were considered as the 
keroic outguards of Christendom. Sunk in indo- 
lance and pleasure, these inheritors of a glorious 
name hardly atten^pted for a moment to defend their 
all but impregnable island, against the üeet which 
covered the seas around them. Buonaparte is said 
to have tampered successfuUy beforehand with some 
of the French knights. Division of eounsels pre- 
vailed ; and in confusion and panic the gates were 
thrown open. As Napoleon was entering between 
the huffe rocky barriers of La Valletta, Caffarelli 
iNLid to nim, '' It is well there was some one within 
to open the door for us ; had there been no garrison 
at all, the business might have been less easy.^ 

From Malta — ^where he left a detachment of troops 
to guard an acquisition which he expected to find 
eminently useful in his future Communications with 
France^-Buonaparte steered eastward; but, after 
some days, ran upon the coast of Candia to take in 
water and fresh provisions, and, by thus casually 
diverging from his course, escaped imminent danger. 
For Nelson, soon retuming to Toulon, missed the 
shipping which had so lately crowded the harbour, 
mi ascertaining that they had not sailed towards ti^9 
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Atlantic, divined on the instant that their markmust 
be Egypt. His fleet was inferior in numbers,but 
he pursued without hesitation; and taking the 
straight line, arrived off the Nile before any of the 
French ships had appeared there. Buonaparte, on 
hearingoff Candia that the English fleet was already 
in the Levant, directed admiral Brueyes to steer not 
for Alexandria, but for another point of the coast of 
Africa. Nelson, on the other band, not finding the 
enemy where he had expected, tumed back and tra- 
versed the sea in quest of him, to Rhodes — and 
thence to Syracuse. It is supposed, that on the 20th 
of June the fleets almost touched each other; but 
that the thickness of the haze, and Nelson's want 
of frigates, prevented an encounter. Napoleon, re- 
connoitring the coast, ascertained that there was 
no longer any fleet off Alexandria, and in effect 
reached his destination undisturbed on the Ist of 
Jidy. At that moment a stränge sail appeared on 
the verge of the horizon. " Fortune," exclaimed he, 
" I ask but six hours more — wilt thou refuse them V 
The vessel proved not to be English ; and the disem- 
barkation immediately took place, in spite of a vio- 
lent gale and a tremendous surf. They landed at 
Marabout, a mile and a half from Alexandria — 
having lost many by drowning.« 

Egypt, a province of the Ottoman empire, then at 
peace with France, was, of course, whoUy unpre- 
pared for this Invasion. The Turks, however, mus* 
tered what force they could, and shutting the gates 
of the city, held out until the French forced their way 
through the old crumbling walls, and it was no longer 
possible to resist at once superior numbers and Eu- 
ropean discipline. Two hundred French died in the 
assault ; the Turkish loss was much greater : and 
Buonaparte, after taking possession, abandoned the 
place for three hours to the unbridled license of mili- 
tary execution and rapine — an atrocity for which 
there was only one pretext ; namely, the urgent ne-^ 

K2 
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eessity of striking awe and terror into the hearts of 
the population, and so preventing them from obeying 
the call of their military chieftains» to take anns in 
defence of the soll. 

Napoleon*8 conduct on this occasion was strangely 
contrasted with the tenour of his Gemral Order to 
the army before their disembarkation. '' The peo* 

{»le," he then said, "withwhom we are about to 
ive, are Mahometans: the first article of their faith 
is, l%ere is no God hvt God, and Mahomet is his pro* 
pheU Do not contradict them : deal with them as 

Sou have done with the Jews and the Italians. 
lespect their muftis and imans, as you have done 
by the rabbins and the bishops elsewhere, • . .The 
Roman legions protected all religions, You wiU 
find here usäges different from those of Europes 
you must accustom yourselves to them. These 
people treat their women diiferently from us ; but in 
all cowntriesy he who violates is a monster; pillage en- 
riches oidy afew ; it dishonours t», destroys our re* 
BOurceSf and makes those enemies whom it is our intereä 
to haveforßiends.^* Such was the text of Napo* 
leon's General Order; and such the comment of his 
first actions. 

To the people of £g3rpt, meanwhile, he addressed 
B proclamation in these words. ^'They will teil 
you that I come to destroy your religion ; believe 
them not : answer that I am icome to restore your 
rights, to punish the usurpers, and that I respect« 
inore than the Mamelukes ever did, God, his pro« 
phet, and the Koran. Sheiks and imans, assure the 
people that we also are true Mussulmans. Is it not 
we that have ruined the pope and the knights of 
Malta? Thrice happy they who shall be with us! 
Wo to them that take up arms for the Mamelukes! 
they shall perish !"• 

* At thb period, E({ypt, thougb nomlnally govejmed by a paeha ap- 
pointed by the gnind seignior, was in reality in tbe bandi of tbe Maoi- 
dttkei; a lingular body of men, wbo paid but iittle reepect to any 
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Buonaparte was a fatalist — so that one main arti- 

cle of the Mussulman creed pleased him well. He 

admired Mahomet as one of those rare beings, who, 

by individual genius and daring, have produced 

mighty and permanent alterations in the world. 

The general's assertion of his own belief in the in- 

spiration of the Arab impostor, was often repeated 

in the sequel ; and will ever be appreciated, as it was 

at the time by his own soldiery — ^whom indeed he 

had addressed but the day before in language suffi- 

ciently expressive of his real sentiments as to all 

form« of religion. Rabbi, mufti, and bishop; the 

Talmud, the Koran, and the Bible, were much on a 

level in his estimation. He was willing to make 

use of them all as it might serve his purpose ; and, 

though not by nature cruel, he did not hesitate, when 

his interest seemed to demand it, to invest his name 

with every circumstance of terror, which could re- 

sult from the most merciless violation of those laws 

of humanity which even his Koran enforces, and 



authority bat tbat of tbeir own chi^. Of tbese cfaleft or beys tbere 
were twenty-four ; each one of whom ruled over a separate district; 
wbo oftcn warred with each other; and were. as oAen in rebellion 
Qj^ainst their nominal sovereign. According to the institutions of the 
Mamelulces, their body was recroited «olely by boys, ehiefly of Enropeaa 
birth, taken captive, and brought up fVom their earliest days in all mili- 
tary ezercises. These were promoted according to their merits; it 
being the custom, that when a b^ died, the bravest of his band sue- 
ceeded hiin. The Mamelultes thus formed a separate eaate ; and th^ 
oppressed most cruelly the popuIation of the country which had fallen 
into their keeping. The Fellahs, or poor Arabs who cultivate the soll, 
being compelled to pay ezorbitamly for permission to do so, sutHered the 
extreme of misery in the midst of great natural wealth. The Cophts. 
Bupposed to be descended from the ancient Egyptian nation, dischargea 
most civil functions under the Mamelukes, and had the trades and pro- 
fessions in- tbeir hands; but they also were oppressed intolerably by 
those haughty and feroeious soldiers. 

The Mamelukes were considered by Napoleon to be, individnally, 
tbe finest cavaliy in the worid. They rode the noblest horses of Arabia, 
and were armed with the best weapons which tbe world could pro- 
duce ; carbines, pistols, &c. from England, and sabres of the steel of 
Damascus. Thek skill in horsovenship was equal to their flery yaloar. 
With that cavalry and the Freneb infiintry, Buonaparte saidi U wwM 
Jbe easy to eonquer tbe world. 
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which bis own address to bis army had so recently 
inculcated. 

Napoleon left Alexandria on the 7th of July, being 
anxious to force the Mamelukes to an encounter 
with the least possible delay. He had a small flo- 
tilla on the Nile, which served to guard his right 
flank : the infantry marched over burning sand at 
(k>me distance from the river. The miseries of this 
progress were extreme. The air is crowded with 
pestiferous insects ; the glare of the sand weakens 
most men's eyes, and blinds many ; water is scarce 
and bad ; and the country had been swept clear of 
man, beast, and vegetable. Under this torture even 
the gallant spirits of such men as Murat and Lannes 
could . not sustain themselves : — ^they trod their 
cockades in the sand. The common soldiers asked, 
with angry murmurs, if it was here the general 
designed to give them their seven acres ? He alone 
was superior to all evils. Such was the happy tem- 

gerament of his frame, that— while others, after 
aving rid them of their usual dress, were still suf- 
fused in perpetual fioods of Perspiration, and the 
hardiest found it necessary to give two or three 
hours in the middle of the day to sleep — Napoleon 
altered nothing ; wore his uniform buttoned up as 
at Paris ; never showed one bead of sweat on his\ 
brow ; nor thought of repose except to lie down in 
his cloak the last at night, and start up the flrst in 
ithe morning. It required, however, all that this 
example of endurance, and the influence of charac- 
ter could do, to prevent the army from breaking into 
open mutiny. 

For some days no enemy appeared ; but at length, 
scattered groups of horsemen began to hover on 
their flanks ; and the soldier who quitted the line 
but for a moment, was surrounded and put to death 
ere his comrades could rescue him. The rapidity 
with which the Mamelukes rode, and their skill as 
marksmen, were secondcd by the character of the 
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soll and the atmosphere ; the least motion or breath 
of wind being sufficient to raise a cloud of sand, 
through which nothing could be disceraed accu- 
rately, while the constant glare of the sun dazaded 
almost to blindness. It was at Chebreis that the 
Mamelukes first attacked in a considerable body ; 
and at the same moment the French flotilla was as- 
fiaalted. In either case the superiority of European 
discipline was made manifest ; but in either case 
also the assailants were able to retreat without much 
loss. Meantime, the hardships of the march con« 
tinued; the irregulär attacks of the enemy were 
daily becoming more numerous ; so that the troops, 
continually halting and forming into Squares to re- 
ceive the Charge of the cavalry by day, and forced 
to keep up great watches at night, experienced the 
extremes of fatigue as well as of privation. In the 
midst of this misery, the common men beheld with 
no friendly eyes the troop of savans mounted on 
asses (the common conveyance of the country), 
with all their Instruments, books, and baggage, 
They began to suspect that the expedition had been 
andertaken for some merely scientific purposes ; and 
when, on any alarm, they were ordered to open the 
Square and give the learned party safe footing with- 
in, they used to receive them with military jeerings ; 
^*room for the asses : — stand back, here come the 
§avans and the demi-savaru,^* 

On the 21st of July, the army came within sight 
of the pjnramids, which, but for the regularity of the 
outline, might have been taken for a distant ridge 
of rocky mountains. While every eye was fixed 
on these hoary monuments of the past, they gained 
the brow of a gentle eminence, and saw at length 
spread out before them the vast army of the beys» 
their right posted on an intrenched camp by the 
Nile, their centre and left composed of that brilliant 
cavalry with which they were by this time ac- 
quainted. Napoleoui riding forwards to recon« 
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noitre, perceived (what escaped the Observation of 
all his staff) that the guns on the intrenched camp 
were not provided with carriages; and instantly 
decidcd on his plan of attack. He prepared to 
throw his force on the left, where the guns could 
not be available. Mourad Bey, who commanded 
in Chief, speedily penetrated his design; and the 
Mamelukes advanced gallantly to the encounter. 
" Soldiers," said Napoleon, " from the summit of 
yonder pyramids forty ages behold you ;*' and the 
battle began. 

The I<Vench formed into separate Squares, and 
awaited the assault of the Mamelukes. These 
came on with impetuous speed and wild cries, and 
practised every means to force their passage into 
the serried ranks of their new opponents. They 
rushed on the line pf bayonets, backed their horses 
upon them, and at last, maddened by the firmness 
which they could not shake, dashed their pistols 
and carbines into the faces of the men. Nothing 
could move the French : the bayonet and the con- 
tinued roll of musketry by degrees thinned the host 
around them; and Buonaparte at last advanced. 
Such were the confusion and terror of the enemy 
when he came near the camp, that they abandoned 
their works, and flung themselves by hundreds into 
the Nile. The camage was prodigious. Multitudes 
more were drowned. Mourad and a remnant of his 
Mamelukes retreated on Upper Egypt. Cairo sur- 
rendered : Lower Egypt was entirely conquered;' 

Such were the immediate conscquences of ilu 
hatüe qfthe Pyramids. The name of Buonaparte 
now spread panic through the East ; and the *^ Sul- 
tan Kebir" (or King of Fire — as he was called from 
the deadly efTects of the musketry in this engage- 
ment) was considered as the destined scourge of 
God, whom it was hopeless to resist. 

The French now had recompense for the toils 
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they had undergone. The bodies of the slain and 
drowned M amelukes were rifled ; and, it being the 
custom for those warriors to carry their wealth 
about them, a single corpse often made a soldier's 
fortune. In the deserted harams of the Chiefs at 
Cairo, and in the neighbouring villages, men at 
length found proofs that "eastem luxury** is no 
empty name. The savans ransacked the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and formed coUections which 
will ever reflect honour on their zeal and skill. 
Napoleon himself visited the interior of the great 
pyramid, and on entering the secret Chamber, in 
which, 3000 years before, some Pharaoh had been 
inurned, repeated once more his confession of faith 
— " There is no God bot God, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet." The bearded orientals who accompanied 
nim concealed their doubts of his orthodoxy, and 
responded, very solemnly, " God is merciful. Thou 
hast spoken like the most learned of the prophets." 
While Napoleon was thus pursuing his career of 
victory in the interior, Nelson, having scoured the 
Mediterranean in quest of him, once more retumed 
to the coast of Egypt. He arrived within sight of 
the towers of Alexandria on the Ist of August — ten 
days after the battle of the pyramids had been 
fought and won — and found Brueyes still at his 
moorings in the bay of Aboukir. Nothing seems 
to be more clear than Üiat the French admiral ought 
to have raade the best of his way to France, or at 
least to Malta, the moment the army had taken pos- 
session of Alexandria. Napoleon constantly as- 
serted that he had urged Bnieyes to do so. Brueyes 
himself lived not to give his testimony ; but Ganthe- 
aume, the vice-admiral, always persisted in stating, 
in direct contradiction to Buonaparte, that the fleet 
remained by the generalis express desire. The tes- 
timonies being thus balanced, it is necessary to con- 
sult other materials of judgment; and it appears 
extremely difficult to doubt, that the French aomiral. 
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— who, it is acknowledged on all hands, dreaded thc 
encounter of Nelson, — remained off Alexandria for 
the sole purpose of aiding the motions of the anny, 
and in consequence of what he at least conceived 
to be the wish of its general. However this might 
have been, the results of his delay were terrible. 

The French fleet were moored in a seniicircle in 
the bay of Aboükir, so near the shore, that, as their 
admiral believed, it was impossible for the enemy to 
come between bim and the land. He expected, 
therefore, to be attacked on one side only, and 
thought himself sure that the English could not re- 
new their favourite manoeuvre of breaking the line, 
and so at once dividing the opposed fleet, and 
placing the ships individually between two fires. 
But Nelson daringly judged that his ships might 
force a passage between the French and the land; 
and, succeeding in this attempt, instantly brought on 
the conflict, in the same dreaded form which 
Brueyes had believed impossible. The details of 
this great seaflght belong to the history of the Eng- 
lish hero.* The battle was obstinate — it lasted 
more than twenty hours, including the whole night. 
A solitary pause occurred at midnight, when the 
French admiral's ship L'Orient, a süperb vessel of 
120 guns, took firc, and blew up in the heart of the 
eonflicting squadrons, with an explosion that for a 
moment silenced rage in awe. The admiral him- 
self perished. Next niorning, two shattered ships, 
out of all the French fleet, with diflüculty made their 
escape to the open sea. The rest of all that mag- 
nificent array had been utterly destroyed, or re- 
mained in the hands of the Endish. 

Such was the battle of Aboukir, in which Nelson 
achieved, with a force much inferior to the French, 
what he himself called " not a victory, but a con- 
quest.'' Three thousand French seamen reached 

* See tfae admirable Lift of Neboiii bjr Sontta^ 
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the shore : a greater number died. Had the English 
admiral possessed frigates, he must have forced his 
way into the harbour of Alexandria, and seized the 
whole Stores and transports of the army. As thlngs 
vrere, the best fleet of the republic had ceased to 
be^; the blockade of the coast was establishedc and 
the invader, completely isolated from France, must 
be content to rely wholly on his own arms and the 
resources of Egypt. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ßountparte't AdmmUtration m Egfpt—Armtmentf of the 'Porte- 
BuonaparU at Suet—Jit El-JirUk^ OazoA, Jaffa^ Jiere—Retnat U 
E^gypt—Defeat 0/ the Twrk» ot Aboukir—XapoUon embark» for 
Fratue. 

On hearing of the battle of Aboukir a solitary 
sighescaped from Napoleon. "To France," said 
he, " the fates have decreed the empire of the land 
— ^to England that of the sea." 

He endured this great calamity with the equa- 
nimity of a masculine spirit. He gave Orders that 
the seamen landed at Alexandria should be formed 
into a marine brigade, and thus gained a valuable 
addition to his army; and proceeded himself to or- 
ganize a System of govemment, under which the 
great national resources of the country might be 
tumed to the best advantage. We need not dweU 
on that vain repetition of his faith in Mahomet, to 
which he would not and could not give effect by 
openly adopting the rules and ceremonies of the 
Koran; which accordiugly amused his own fol- 
lowers ; and which deceived none of the Mussulman 
people. This was the trick of an audacious infidel, 
who wanted wholly that enthusiasm without which 

Vo L. I.— L 
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no religious impostor can hope to partake thc suc- 
cesses of the prophet of Mecca. Passing oyer this 
worthless preliminary, the arrangements of the new 
administratioQ reflect honour on the consummate 
understanding, the clear skill, and the unwearied 
industry of this extraordinary man. 

He was careful to advance no claim to the sovc- 
reignty of Egypt ; but asserted, that having rescued 
it from the Mameluke Usurpation, it remainedforhim 
to administer law and justice, until the tima should 
come for restoring the province to the dominion of 
the grand seignior. He then establishcd two Coun- 
cils, consisting of natives, principally of Arab Chiefs 
and Moslems of thc church and the law, by whose 
advice all measures were, nominally, to be regulated. 
They formed of course a very subservient Senate. 
He had no occasion to dcmand more from the people 
than they had been used to pay to the beys ; and he 
lightened the impost by introducing as far as he 
could the fairness and exactness of a civilized 
power in the method of levying it. Ho laboured to 
make the laws respected, and this so eamestly and 
rigidly, that no small wonder was excited among all 
classes of a population so long accustomed to the 
license of a barbarian horde of spoilers. On one 
occasion, one of the ulemahs could not hclp smiling 
at the zeal which he manifested for tracing home the 
mu#der of an obscure i^easant to the perpetrator. 
The Mussulman asked if the dead man were in any 
wise related to the blood of the sultan Kebir. ** No," 
ans wered Napoleon, stemly— " but he was more than 
that — ^he was one of a people whose government it 
has pleased Providence to place in my hands." The 
measures which he took for the protection of tra- 
velleris to Mecca were especially acceptable to the 
heads of the Moslem establishment, and produced 
fromthem a proclamation, (in direct contradiction to 
the Koran,) signifying that it was right and lawful 
to pay tribute to the French. The virtuos! and 
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artists inhis train, meanwhile, pursued with indefati- 
gable ener^ their scientific researches : they ran- 
Backed the monuments of £gypt, and laid the foun- 
dation, at least, of all the wonderful discoveries 
which have since been made conceming the know- 
ledge, arts, polity (and even language), of the ancient 
nation. Nor were their objects merely those of cu- 
riosity. They, under the general's direction, ex- 
amined into the long-smothered traces of many an 
ancient device for improving the aghculture of the 
countr^. Canals that had been shut up for many 
centunes were reoi)ened; the waters of the Nile 
ilowed once more where they had been guided by 
the skill of the Pharaohs or the Ptolemies. Culti- 
vation was extended ; property secured ; and it can- 
not be doubted that the signal improvements since 
introduced into Egypt, are attributable mainly to the 
-wise example of the French administration. At 
Oairo itself there occurred one stormy insurrection, 
provoked, as may be supposed, by some wantonness 
on the part of the garrison ; but, after this had been 
quelled by the same merciless vigour which Napo- 
leon had displayed on similar ocoasions in Italy, 
the country appears to have remained in more quiet, 
and probably enjoyed, in spite of the presence of 
an invading army, more prosperity than it had ever 
done during any period of the same length, since 
the Saracen govemment was overthrowu by the 
Ottomans. 

In such laböurs Napoleon passed the autumn of 
1798. General Dessaix, meanwhile, had parsued 
Mourad Bey into Upper £g3rpt, where the Mame- 
lakes hardiy made a Single stand against him, but 
contrived by the excellence of their horses, and their 
familiarity with the deserts, to avoid any total did- 
roption of their forces. Mourad retumed to the 
neighbourhood of Cairo on hearing of the insurrec- 
tion already mentioned; but departed when he 
iearned its suppressioa Those gallant horsemea 
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were gradually loBing numbers in their cohstant de- 
sert marches — ^they were losing heart rapidly : and 
every thing seemed to promise, that ere long the 
Upper Egypt, like the Lower, would settle into a 
peaceful province of the new French colony. 

Buonaparte, during this interval of repose, received 
no communication from the French govemment; 
bot rtimours now began to reach bis quarters which 
might well give him new anxietles. The report of 
another rupture with Austria gradually met with 
more credence ; and it was ere long placed beyond 
a doubt, that the Ottoman porte, instead of being 
tempted into any recognition of the French esta- 
blishment in Egypt, had declared war against the 
republic, and summoned all the strength of her eva^ 
pire to pour in overwhelmingnumbers on the isolated 
army of Buonaparte. 

As yet, however, there was no appearance of an 
enemy; and Napoleon seized the opportunity to ez- 
plore the isthmus of Suez, where a narrow neck of 
land divides the Red Sea from the Mediterranean, 
partly with the view of restoringthe communication 
Said to have in remote times existed between them» 
and partly of providing for the defence of £g3npt» 
should the Ottomans attempt the Invasion by Ünd 
way of Syria. 

He yisited the Maronite monks of Mount Sinai, 
and, as Mahomet had done before him, affixed bis 
name to their charter of Privileges : he examined 
also the well of Moses ; and nearly lost bis life in 
exploring, during low water, the sands of the Red 
Sea, where Pharaoh is supposed to have perished 
in the pursuit of the Hebrews. " The night over- 
took US," says Savary in bis Memoirs ; " the waters 
began to rise around us ; the guard in advance ex- 
claimed that their horses were swiraming. Buona^ 
parte saved us all by one of those simple expedients 
which occur to an imperturbable mind. Placing 
hiinself in the centre« he bade all the rest form & 
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circle round him, and then ride on, each man in a 
separate direction, and each man to halt as soon a^ 
he found his horse swimming. The man "whose 
horse continued to march the last, was snre, he said, 
to be in the right direction : him accordingly we all 
followed, and reached Suez at two in the moming in 
safety, though so rapidly had the tide advanced, that 
the water was at the poitrels of our horses ere we 
made the land." 

Buonaparte retumed to Cairo, and made his last 
preparations for a renewal of the war. He left 
15,000 in and about Cairo, the division of Dessaix 
in Upper Egypt, and garrisons in the chief towns ; 
and then marched towards Syria at the head of 
10,000 picked men, with the intention of crushing 
the Turkish armament in that quarter, before their 
Chief force (which he now knew was assembling 
at Rhodes) should have time to reach Egypt by sea. 
Traversing the desert which divides Africa from 
Asia, he took possession of the fortress El-Arish 
(16 Feb.), whose garrison, after a vigorous assault, 
capitulated on condition that they should be per- 
mitted to retreat into Syria, pledging their parole 
ftot to serve again during the war. Pursuing his 
march, he took Gazah (that ancient city of the Phi- 
listines) without Opposition ; but at Jaffa (the Joppa 
of holy writ), the Turks made a resolute defence. 
The walls were carried by storm ; 3000 Turks died 
with arms in their hands, and the town was given 
up during three hours to the fury of the French sol- 
diery — who never, as Napoleon confessed, availed 
themselves of the license of war more savagely than 
on this occasion. 

A part of the garrison — ^amounting, according to 
Buonaparte, to 1200 men, but stated by others a» 
nearly 3000 in number— held out for some hours 
longer in the mosques and citadel ; but at length, 
seein g no chance of rescue, groimded their arms 
(7th March). Napoleon separated thp Egyptians. 
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among them from the Turks and Amouts ; and ob 
the 9th, two days after, these last were marched out 
of Jaffa in the centre of a battalion under general 
Bon. When they had reached the eand-hills, at 
some distance from the town, they were divided into 
small parties, and shot or bayoneted to a man. 
They, like true fatalists, submitted in silence ; and 
their bodies were gathered together into a pyramid, 
where their bones are still visible whitening the 
sand. 

Such was the massacre at Jaffa, which will ever 
form one of the darkest stains onthe name of Napo- 
leon. He admitted the fact himself : — and justified 
it on the double plea, that he could not afford sol- 
diers to guard so many prisoners, and that he could 
not grant them the benefit of their parole, because 
they were the very men who had already been 
set free on such terms at EU-Arish« To this last 
defence the answer is, unfortunately for him, very 
obvious. He could not possibly have recognised 
in every one of these victims, an individual who had 
idready given and broken his parole. If he did — 
still that would not avail him: — ^the men sur- 
rendered with arms in their hands. No general has 
a right to see men abandon the means of defence» 
and then— after the lapse of two days too ! — inflict on 
them the worst fate that could have befallen them. 
had they held out. The only remaining plea is that 
of expediency; and it is one upon which many a 
retail as well as wholesale murderer might justify 
his crime. 

It was about this time that, as if Heaven had de- 
termined to visit such atrocity on the heads of the 
French, the plague broke out in their camp. The 
very name of this horrible scourge shook the nerves 
of the Europeans; its Symptoms fiiled them with 
üidescribable horror. The sick despaired utterly; 
the healthy trembled to minister to them in their 
misery. Napoleon went through the hospitals, and 
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at once breathed hope into the sufferers, aml rebuked 
the cowardice of their attendants, by squeezing and 
relievinff with bis own band the foul ulcers which 
no one nad dared to touch. Pity that this act of 
true beroism must ever be recorded on the same 
oage that teils the story of Jaffa ! 

Buonaparte had now ascertaiaed that the paeha 
of Syria, Achmet-Djezzar,* was at St. Jean D*Acre» 
(so renowned in the history of the Crusades,) and 
determined to defend that place to extremity, with 
the forces which had alreadybeen assembled for 
the Invasion of EgypU He in vain endeavoured to 
seduce this ferocious chief from bis allegiance to 
the porte, by holding out the hope of a separate 
independent governmont, under the protection of 
France. The first of Napoleon^s messengers re- 
turned without an answer ; the second was put to 
death ; and the army moved on Acre in all the zeal 
of revenge, while the necessary apparatus of a 
siege was ordered to be sent round by sea from 
Alexandria. 

Sir Sydney Smith was then cruising in the Levant 
with two British ships of ths line, the Tigre and the 
Theseus ; and, being informed of Napoleon's ap- 
proach by the pacha, hastened to support bim in the 
defence of Acre. Napoleon's vessels, conveying 
ffuns and stores from Egypt, feil into liis hands, and 
he appeared ofif the town two day s before the French 
army came in view of it. He had on board bis ship 
colonel Philippeaux, a French royalist of great 
talents (formerly Buonaparte's school-fellow at Bri- 
enne) ;t and the pacha willingly permitted the Eng- 
lish commodore and this skilfiil aUy to regulato for 
hixBf as far as was possible, the plan of bis defence* 

* njezzar meani butchrr: he bad well earned tbls title by tbe met- 
cllessne«8 of bis adminlatratio». 

t Sir Sydney Smith, havlng been taken priwmer and tnoet anjmtill* 
ably conflned by tbe Frencb government in the dungeon of the T^mpl«! 
had made hls escape throiigb the seal of certain of tlie royaliat party. 
«nd ehlefly of Fbilippeaux ' 
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The I088 of his own heavy artilleiy, and the pre- 
sence of two English ships, were inauspicious omens ; 
yet Buonaparte doubted not that the Turkish garri- 
son would shrink before his onset, and he instantly 
commenced the siege. He opened his trenches on 
the 18th of March. " On that little town," said ho 
to one of his generals, as they were standing toge- 
ther on an eminence, which still bears the name of 
Richard C<Bur-de-lion, — ^** on yonder little town de- 
pends the fate of the East. Behold the key of Oon* 
stantinople, or of India/' 

Fröm the 18th to the 28th of March, the French 
laboured hard in their trenches, being exposed to 
the fire of extensive batteries, arranged by Philip- 
peaux so as to command their approach, and formed 
chiefly of Buonaparte's own artillery, captured on 
the voyage from Alexandria. The Turks also were 
constantly salljdng out, and their pacha personally 
set the example of the most heroic resolution. 
Nevertheless, on the 28th, a breach was at last 
efFected, and the French mounted with such fiery 
zeal that the garrison gave way, until Djezzar ap- 
peared on the battlements, and Hinging his own 
pistols at the heads of the flying men, urged and 
compelled them to renew the defence. In the end 
the French retreated with great loss, and the Turks, 
headed by the English seamen, pursuing them to 
their lines, a great mine, designed to blow up the 
Chief tower of Acre, was explored, and means taken 
for countermining it. 

Meanwhile, a vast Mussulman army had been 
gathered among the mountains of Samaria, and was 
preparing to descend upon Acre, and attack the be- 
siegers in concert with the garrison of Djezzar. 
Junot, with his division, marched to encounter them, 
and would have been overwhelmed by their nuin- 
bers, had not Napoleon himself followed and res- 
cued him (April 8J at Nazareth, where the splendid 
cavalry of the orientals, were, as usual, unable to 
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lesist the solid Squares and well-directed musketry 
of the French. Kleber, with another division, was 
in like manner endangered, and in like manner 
rescued by the general-in-chief at Mount Tabor 
(April 15). The Mussulmans dispersed on au 
hands ; aiid Napoleon, retuming to his siege, pressed 
it on with desperate assaults, day after day, in which 
his best soldiers were thinned, before the united 
efforts of Djezzar's gallantry, and the skiU of his 
allies. At length, however, a party of French suc* 
ceeded in forcing their way into the great tower, 
and in establishing themselves in one part of it, in 
despite of all the resolution that could be opposed 
to them. At the same critical moment, there ap- 
peared in the offing a Turkish fleet, which was 
known to carry great reinforcements for the pacha. 
Every thing conspired to prompt Napoleon to finish 
his enteiprise at whatever cost, and he was gallantly 
seconded. 

Sir Sydney Smith, however, was as resolute to 
hold out until the fleet should arrive, as Napoleon 
was eager to anticipate itH coming. The English 
Commander repaired with his gallant seamen to the 
tower, and after a furious assault dislodged the 
occupants. Buonaparte did not renew the attack in 
that quarter, but^succeeded in breaking the wall in 
another partof the town; and the heroic Lannea 
headed a French party who actually entered Acre 
at that opening. But Djezzar was willing they 
should enter. He suffered them to come in unmo- 
lested ; and then, before they could form, threw such 
s crowd of Turks upon them, that discipline was of 
no avail ; it was a mere multitude of duels, and the 
brave orientals with their scimitars and pistolsy 
overpowered their enemies, and put them to death-« 
almost to a man. Lannes himself was with difiiculty 
carried back desperately wounded. 

The rage of Buonaparte at these repeated dis- 
comfitures may be imagined. The whole evil was 
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asciibed, and jastly, to the presence of Sir Sydney 

Smith ; and he spoke of that chivalrous person ever 

after with the venom of a personal hatred, Sir 

Sydney, in requital of Buonaparte's proclamation — 

inviting (as was his usual fashion) the subjects of 

the pacha to avoid his yoke and ally themselves 

with the invaders — ^put iorth a counter address to 

the Druses and other Christian inhabitants of S3rria, 

invoking their assistance, in the name of 'their reli- 

gion, against the blasphemous general of a nation 

which had renounced Christianity. . Napoleon upon 

this Said that Sir Sydney was a madman ; and if his 

Story be true, Sir Sydney challenged him to Single 

combat ; to which he made answer, that he would 

not come forth to a duel unless the English could 

fetch Marlborough from his grave ; but that, in the 

raean time, any one of his grenadiers would willingly 

give the challenger such satisfaction as he «was en- 

titled to demand. Whatever inaccuracy there may 

be in some of these circumstances, there is no doubt 

of the fact that Buonaparte and the brave commo- 

dore strove together at Acre, under the highest 

influence of personal resentment, as well as martial 

skill and determination. 

21H May.] The siege had now lasted sixty days. 
Once more Napoleon commanded an assault, and 
his officers and soldiery once more obeyed him with 
devoted and fruitless gallantry. The loss his army 
had by this time undergone was very great. Caffa- 
relli, and many other officers of the highest import- 
ance, were no more : the ranks of his legions were 
thinned by the plague, as well as the weapons of the 
defendcrs of Acre. The hearts of all men were 
quickly sinking. The Turkish fleet was at band to 
reinforce Djezzar ; and upon the utter failure of the 
attack of the 21st May, Napoleon yielded to stem 
Hecessity, and l^egan his retreat upon Jaffa. 

The name of Jana was already sufficiently stained; 
but fame long represented Napoleon as having now 
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made it the sceue of another atrocity not less 
shocking than that of the massacre of the Turkish 
prisoners. 

The accusation, which for many years made so 
mach noise throughout Europe, amounts to this: 
that on the 37th of May, when it was necessary for 
Napoleon to pursue his march from Jaffa for Egypt, 
a certain number of the plague-patients in the hos- 

Eital were found to be in a State that held out no 
ope whatever of their recovery; that the general, 
being unwilling to leave then} to the tender mercies 
of the Turks, conceived the notion of administering 
Opium, and so procuring for them at least a speedy 
and an easy death ; and that a number of men were 
accordingly taken off in this method by his com- 
mand. This story , the circumstances o f which were 
much yaried in different accounts, especially as re- 
gards the numbers of the poisoned, was first disse- 
minated by Sir Robert Wilson, and was, in sub- 
stance, generally believed in England. In each and 
all of its parts, on the contrary, it was whoUy de- 
nied by the admirers of Buonaparte, who treated it 
as one of the many gross falsehoods, which cer- 
tainly were circulated touching the personal cha- 
racter and conduct of their idol, during the continu- 
ance of his power. 

Buonaparte himself, while at St. Helena, referred 
to the Story fre(}uently ; and never hesitated to. ad- 
mit that it originated in the following occurrence. 
He sent, he said, the night before the march was to 
commence, for Desgenettes, the chief of the medical 
stafT, and proposed to him, under such circumstances 
as have been described, the propriety of giving 
Opium, ini mortal doses, to seven men ; adding, that 
had his son been in their Situation he would have 
thought it his duty, as a father, to treat him in the 
same method; and that, most certainly, had he 
himself been in that Situation, and capable of under- 
standing it, he would liave considered the deadly 
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cup as the best boon that friendship could offer him* 
M. Desgenettes, however, did not consider himself 
as entitled to interfere in any such method with the 
lives of his fellow-men: the patients were aban- 
doned ; and, at least, one of the number feil alive 
into the hands of Sir Sydney Smith, and recovered. 

Such is Napoleon's narrative ; and it is, probably, 
near the truth. We have sufficient evidence in the 
general history and character, as well as positiye 
Statements, of the medical officers at Jaffsi, that no 
opium was administered. That the audacious pro- 
posal to that effect was roade by Napoleon, we have 
nis own admission ; and every reader must form his 
own opinion, as to the degree of guilt which at- 
taches to the fact of havmg meditated and designed 
the deed in question, under the circumstances above 
detailed. ThaX Biionaparte, accustomed to witness 
slaughter in every form, was in general but a callous 
calculator when the loss of human life was to be 
considered, no one can doubt. That his motives, 
when he made his proposal to M. Desgenettes, were 
cruel, no human being, who considers. either the 
temper or the Situation of the man, will ever believe. 
He, doubtless, designed, by shortening those men's 
lives, to do them the best service in his power. 
The presumption of thus daring to sport with the 
laws of God and man, when expedience seemed to 
recommend such interference, was quite in the cha- 
racter of Napoleon: — cruelty was not: least of all, 
cnielty to his own soldiery — ^the very beings on 
whose affection all his greatness depended. Popu- 
lär rumour, however, spread through Europe the 
Story that 500 Frenchmen had been poisoned by 
their general at Jäiia ; — and yet, Sir Sydney Smith, 
the bitter enemy, who was at Jaffa sdmost imme- 
diately after the French army left it, gave no hint 
whatever that even the groundwork of this exag- 
gerated Statement had ever reached his ear. 

The march onwards was a continued scene of 
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misery ; for the wounded and the sick were many, 
the heat oppressivo, the thirst intolerable ; and the 
ferocious Djezzar was hard behind, and the wild 
Arabs of the desert hovered round them on every 
side, so that he who feil behind his Company was 
sure to be slain. How hard and callous the hearts 
of brave men can become when every thought is 
occupied with seif, the story of that march presents 
a fearful picture. When a comrade, after quitting 
his ranks, being stimulated by the despair of falling 
into the hands of th-e Turks or Arabs, yet once again 
reared himself from the burning sand, and made a 
last attempt to stagger after the column, his painful 
and ineffectual efforts furnished matter for militarv 
merriment. ** He is drunk,*' said one ; *' his march 
wiU not be a long one,^' answered another; and 
when he once more sank helpless and hopeless, a 
third remarked, *' our friend has at length taken up 
his quarters.'^ It is not to be omitted, that Napoleon 
did, on this occasion, all that became his Situation. 
He yielded his last horse to the Service of the moving 
hospital; and walked on foot, by the side of the 
sick, cheering them by his eye and his voice, and 
exhibiting to all the soldiery the example at once 
of endurance and of compassion. 

June 14.] Having at length accomplished this 
perilous joumey, Buonaparte repaired to his old 
head-quarters at Cairo, and re-entered on his great 
functions as the establisherof a üBvr govemment 
in the State of Egypt. . But he had not long occupied 
himself thus, ere new rumours concerning the beys 
on the Upper Nile, who seemed to have some strong 
and urgent motive for endeavouring to force a pas* 
sage downwards, began to be mingled with, and by 
degrees explainedby, tidings daily repeated of some 
grand disembarkation of the Ottomans, designed to 
have place in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. 
Leaving Dess'aix, therefore, once more in command 
«t Cairo, he himself descended the Nile, and tra- 

Vol. I.-^M 
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velled with all speed to Alexandria, where he foimd 
his presence most necessary. For, in effect, the 
great Turkish fleet had already run' into the bay of 
Aboukir ; and an army of 18,000, having gained the 
fortress, were there strengthening themseives, with 
the View of awaiting the promised descent and junc- 
tion of the Mamelukes, and then, with overwhelming 
superiority of numbers, advancing to Alexandria 
and completing the ruin of the French invaders. 

Buonaparte reached Alexandria on the evemng of 
the 24th of July, and found his army already posted 
in the neighbourhood of Aboukir, and prepared to 
anticipate the attack of the Turks on the mcn-row. 
Surveying their intrenched camp from the heights 
above with Mijrat, he said, " Gohow it will, the battle 
of to-morrow will decide the fate of the wöild :" 
" Of this army, at least," answered Murat ; "bat the 
Turks have no cavalry, and if ever infantry were 
charged to the teeth by horse, they shall be so by 
mine." Murat did not penetrate the hidden meaning 
of Napoleon^s words, bat he made good his own. 

Jfdy 25.] The Turkish otftposts were assaulted 
early in the moming, and driven in with great 
slaughter; but the French, when they advanced, 
came within the ränge of the batteries and also of 
the shipping that lay close by the shore, and were 
checked. Their retreat might have ended in arout, 
but for the undisciplined eagemess with which the 
Turks engagedl in the task of spoilrng and maiming 
those that feil before them; thus giving to Murat the 
opportunity of charging their main body in flank 
with his cavalry, at the moment when the French 
infantry, profiting by their disordered and scattered 
condition, and rallymg under the eye of Napoleon, 
forced a passage to the intrenchments. From that 
moment the battle was a massacre. The Turks, 
attacked on aU sides, were panic-struck ; and the 
sea was covered with the turbans of men who flun? 
themseives headlong into the waves, rather than 
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aWait the fury of Le Beau Sahreur,* or the steady 
roUing fire of the Sultan Kehir. Six thousand sur- 
rendered at discretion : twelve thousand perished on 
the field or in the sea. MuBtapha Pacha, the gene- 
ral, being brought into the presence of his victor, 
was saluted wiÄ these words : — " It has been your 
f^tB to'lose this day ; but I will take care to inform 
the Sultan of the courage with which you have con- 
teßted it." " Spare thyself that trouble," answered 
the proud pacha, " my master knows me better than 
thou." 

Napoleon once more retumed to Cairo on the 9th 
of August ; but it was only to make some partin? 
arrangements as to the administration, civil and 
military ; for, from the moment of his victory at 
Aboukir, he had resolved to intrust Egypt to other 
hands, and admiral Gantheaume was already pre- 
paring in secret the means of his removal to France. 

Buonaparte always asserted, and the Buonapartist 
writers of his histoiy still maintain, that this resolu- 
tion was adopted in consequeuce of a mere acci- 
dent ; namely, that Str Sydney Smith, in the course 
of some negotiations about prisoners which foUowed 
after the battle of Aboukir, sent a file of English 
newspapers for the amusement of the general. Some 
tsay tne English commodore did so out of mere 
civility; others, that he desigHed to distract the 
niovements of Napoleon, by showing him the dan- 
gerous condition to which, during nis absence, the 
affairs of France, both at home and abroad, had been 
reduced. It seems, however, to be generally be- 
lieved> (as without doubt it is the more probable 
case), tnat Buonaparte had long ere now received 
intelligence of the great events in which he was so 
deeply concemed. He had, assuredly, many friends 
in Paris, who were watching keenljr over his 
kiterests, and who must have been smgularly iU 

* Tbe luuidBome swordmai^-j. e. Murat 
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served if they never were able to commmiicate 
with him during so many months. 

However this might have been, the general suc- 
ceeded in preyenting any suspicion of ms projected 
evasion from arisin^ among the soldiers ; and when 
he finally turned ms back on Cairo, it was mii- 
yersally belieyed that it was but to make a tour in 
the Delta. 

Napoleon reached the coast on the 22d August, 
and was there met by Berthier, Andreossy, Murat, 
Lannes, Marmont, and the savans Monge and Ber- 
thoUet ; none of whom had suspected for what pur- 

Eose they were summoned. Admiral Gantheaume 
ad by this time two frigates and two smaller yes- 
sels (which had been sayed in the harbour of Alex 
andria) ready for sea; and on the morning of the 
23d, the wind haying fortanately driven the English 
squadron of blockade off the coast, Buonaparte and 
his followers embarked at Rosetta. 

The same day the event was announced' to the 
atmy, by a proclamation which the general left be- 
hind him, naming Kleber as his successor in the 
command. The Indignation of the soldiery, who 
thought themselves deserted by their chief, was for 
a time yiolent ; but, by degrees, the great qualities 
displayed by Kleber softened this feeling, and Buo- 
naparte had left agents well qualified to explain 
what had happened, in the manner most fayourable 
for himself. 

Kleber received at the same time a parting letter 
of Instructions— one of the most singular pieces that 
ever proceeded from Napoleon's pen. "I send 
you," Said he, " English gazettes to the löth of June. 
You will there see that we have lost Italy; that 
Mantua, Turin, and Tortona are blockaded. I hope, 
if Fortune smiles on me, to reach Europe before the 
beginning of October. . . . It is the Intention of go- 
vernment that general Dessaix should follow me, 
unless great events interpose themselves, in the 
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course of November. . . . There is no doubt tbat, on 
the arrival of our squadron at Toulon, means will 
be found for sending you the recruits and munitions 
necessary for the army of Egjrpt. The government 
will then correspond with you directly; while I, 
both in my public and in my private capacity, will 
take measures to seeure for you frequent intelli- 
gence." 

Buonaparte proceeds, after thus boldly assuming 
to himself the right of speaking for the govemroent 
— and in terms, it will be observed, calculated to 
leave no doubt that his own departure was the re- 
sult of Orders from Paris — ^to impress upon Kleber 
the necessity of always considering the possession 
of Egypt as a point of the highest impl)rtance to 
France ; and, nevertheless, of negotiating, as long 
as possible, with the porte, on the basis that the 
French republic neither had now, nor ever had had, 
the smallest wish to retain possession of that coun- 
try. He finally authorized Kleber, if not released 
or recruited by May following, to make a peace 
with the porte, even if the first of its conditjons 
should be the total evacuation of Egypt. 

Then foUow direetions for the internal adminis- 
tration of Egypt, in which, among other sufficiently 
characteristic nints, Kleber is desired to cultivate 
the goodrwill of the Christians, but, nevertheless, to 
avoid carefuUy giving the Mussulmans any reason to 
confound the Öirisitans with the French, "Above 
all," says Napoleon, "gain the sheiks, who are 
timid, who cannot fight, and who, iike all priests, 
inspire fanaticism without being fanatics." 

The conclusion is in these words. " The anny 
which I confide to you is composedof ray children: 
in all times, even in the midst of the greatest suffer- 
ings, I have received the raarks of their attachment : 
keep allve iathem these sentiments. You owe tfais 
tQ the particular esteem and true attachment which 
l hear towards yourself/' 

M3 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JUtr§9p§U-^BwnfparU arnw» in, Frate»—T%» Reoolraian of tke 
16a BnmnrB—TIU Proviswud QnuvUU. 

We must now pause for a moment, to indicate, 
however briefly and imperfectly, the course of events 
which had determined Napoleon to abandon the 
army of Egypt. 

While the negotiations at Rastadt weie still in 
progress, the directory, on the most flimsy of pre- 
tences, marched an anny into Switzerland ; and, by 
vast superiority of numbers, overwhelmed the de- 
fence of the unprepared mountaineers. The con- 
quered cantons were formed into another republic 
of the ne w kind— to wit, " the Helvetian ;" nominally 
a sister and ally, but really a slave, of the French. 
Another force, acting under Orders equally unjusti- 
fiable, seized Turin, and dethroned the king of Sar- 
dinia. Lastly, the pope, in spite of all his humili- 
ating concessions at Tollentino, saw a repubiican 
insurrection, roused by French instigation, within 
his capital. Tumults and bloodshed ensued; and 
Joseph Buonaparte, the French ambassador at Rome, 
narrowly escaped with his life. A French army 
forthwith advanced on Rome ; the pope's functions 
as a temporal prince were terminated ; he retired to 
the exile of Siena ; and another of those feeble phan- 
toms, which the French directory delighted to invest 
with glorious names, appeared under the title of 
*• the Roman republic." 

These outrages roused anew the Indignation, the 
first, of all true lovers of freedom, the second, of the 
monarchs whose representatives were assembled at 
Rastadt, and the third of the Catholic population 
throughout Europe. England was not slow to take 
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advaataffe of the unprincipled rashness of the direc- 
tory, and of the sentiments which it was fitted to 
inspire ; and the result was a new coalition a^inst 
France, in which the great power of Russia now, 
for the first time, took a part. The French pleni- 
potentiarles wr.e suddenly ordered to quit Rastadt ; 
and, within a few hours afterward, they were mur- 
dered on their journey by banditti clad in the Aus- 
trian uniform, most assuredly not acting under or* 
ders from the Austrian or any other govemment. 

The king of Naples had, unfortunately for him- 
self, a greater taste for arms than the nation he 
governed; and, justly concluding that the con- 
querors of Rome woiüd make himself their next 
object, he rashly proclaimed war, ere the general 
measures of the coalition were arranged. The 
arrival of Nelson in his harbour, bringing the news 
of the destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir, 
and the consequent Isolation of Napoleon, gave him 
courage to strike a blow which the officers of his 
army were little likely to second. The result of his 
hasty advance to the northward was not a battle, 
but a flight ; and though the Lazzaroni of Naples, 
rising in fury, held the capital for some days against 
the French, their defences were at length overcome : 
the king passed over to his Sicilian dominions ; and 
another tributary of France was announced by the 
name of the Parthenopean republic. 

Far difTerent success attended the better-con- 
sidered movements by which the great powers of 
the new coalition reopened the war. The details 
of those bloody campaigns by which Holland and 
Belgium were for a moment rescued from the grasp 
of France ; the French army, under Jourdan, beaten 
beyond the Rhine by the archduke Charles ; and the 
north of Italy, the whole of Buonaparte's mighty 
p«3nquests, recovered by the Austro-Russians under 
the comraand of Suwarrow ; as also of the ultimate 
reverses of the allies in the direction of Holland, 
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and of the concentration of their forces in two great 
armies, one on the frontier of Switzerland, and an- 
other lower down on the Rhine, for the purpose of 
ßarryingf the war by two inlets into the heart of 
France; and, finally, öf the masterly retreat of 
general Macdonald, by which he succeeded in lead» 
ing the army which had occupied Naples quite 
through Italy into France— all these details belong 
rather to the general history of the period, than 
to the biography of ßuonaparte. Neither is it pos- 
sible that we should here enter upon any minute 
account of the internal affairs of France during the 
period of his Egyptian and Syrian campaigns. It 
must suffice to say, that the generally unfortunate 
course of the war had been accompanied by the 
growth of populär discontent at home ; that the tot- 
tering directory for a moment gathered strength to 
themselves by associating Sieyes to their number ; 
that the mean and selfish conduct of the rulers soon 
nuUified the results of that partial change ; that the 
directory at length found it impossible to maintain 
the favourite flystem of balancing faction against 
faction, and so neutralizing their efforts ; in a word, 
that the moderales (under which name the royalists 
are included) had obtained a decided command in 
the Council of ancients, and the republicans, or de- 
mocratical party, an equally overpowering majority 
in the assembly of thfe five hundred; while the 
directors, as a body, had no longer the slightest 
power to control either. Finally, the Chouans (as 
the royalists of Bretagne were called) had been sti- 
mulated by the disordered appearance of things at 
home and abroad, and 40,000 insurgents appeared in 
arms, withstanding, with varied success, the troops 
of the republic, and threatening, by their example, 
ito rekindle a general civil war in France. Such 
was, or had recently been, the State of affairs when 
Buonaparte landed at Frejus, and sent before him to 
Paris, to the inexpressible delight of a nation of lata 
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accustomed to hear of nothing but military disasters, 
the intelligence of that splendid victory ivhich had 
just destroyedthe great Turkish armament at Abou- 
kir. He arrived at a monient .when all men, of all 

Earties, were satisfied that a new revolution was at 
and ; and when the leaders of all the contending 
factions were equally desirous of invoking arms to 
their support in the inevitable struggle. 

Napoleon's voyage had been one of constant 
peril; for the Mediterranean was traversed in all 
directions by English ships of war, in whose pre- 
sence resistance would have been hopeless. He 
oceupied his time, during this period of general 
anxiety, in very peaceful studies: he read the 
Bible, the Koran, Homer ; conversed with his savans 
on the old times and manners of the East; and 
solved Problems in geometry. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember they reached Ajaccio, and he was received 
with enthusiasm at the place of his birth. As soon 
as the wind proved favourable, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, the voyage was resumed. Gantheaume, des- 
crying an English squadron off the French coast, 
would have persuaded him to take to the long-boat ; 
but he refused, saying, '* that experiment may be 
reserved for the last extremity." His confidence 
in fortune was not belied. They passed at mid- 
night, unseen, through the English ships, and on the 
momingof the 9th were moored in safety in the bay 
of Frejus ; and no sooner was it known that Buona- 
parte was at band, than, in spite of all the laws of 
quarantine, persons of every description, including 
tne Chief functionaries, both civil and military, r&- 
paired on board to welcome him. His presence 
alone was considered as the pledge of victory. The 
Btory of Aboukir gave new fuel to the üame of uni- 
versal enthusiasm ; and he landed, not so much like 
a general who had quitted his post without Orders, 
as a victorious prince, who had retumed to restore 
the lost hearts and fortunes of a people that con- 
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fided oiüy in hira. His wife and his brother Joseph 
mel him on his way ; and his progress towards the 
capital, wherever his person was recognised, bore 
all the appearance of a triumphal procession. But 
he had adready been two days in his own house, in 
the Rue de la Fictoire (16th Oct.) — ^thoroughly in 
possession of the reeent course of events, of the 
actiial State of parties and of the public mind, and 
well prepared to expect in patience the crisis which, 
as he well knew, his presence in Paris must hasten 
— ere the fact of his arrival was announced to the 
trembling directory. 

They received him, when he at length presented 
himself at the Louxembourg, with every demonstra- 
tion of joy and respect. Not a question was asked 
as to his abandonment of his army ; for all dreaded 
the answer which they had the best reason for anti- 
cipating. He was invited to accept of a public din- 
ner, and agreed to do so. The assemblage was 
magnificent, and his reception enthusiastic ; but his 
demeanour was cold and reserved. After proposing 
as a toast, •' the union of all parties"— ominous 
words frora those lips — he withdrew at an early 
hour of the evening. 

He continued for some little time to avoid public 
notice, resuming apparently the same studies and 
sequestered life which he had led when last in Paris. 
It was, however, remarked, that when recognised by 
the populace, he received their salutations with un 
common affability ; and that if he met any old soldier 
of the army of Italy, he rarely failed to recollect 
the man, and take him by the hand. 

Meanwhile, a multitude of secret intrigues sur- 
rounded and occupied him. The nwderatesj with 
the director Sieyes at their head, on the one side, 
the democrats, under Barras, on the other, were 
equally disposed to invoke his assistance. He 
received the proposals of both parties ; and at length 
decided on elpsing with those of the former, as con« 
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flisting of a class of men less likdy than the others 
to interfere with his measures — when the new ffo- 
yemment^ which he had determined should be ki$, 
had been arranged. His brother Lucien^ shortly 
before elected president of the Council of five hun- 
dred, the wilv Talleyrand (ex-bishop ojT Autun), and 
the acute and spirited Abb6 Sieyes, were his chief 
coniidants ; nor could any age or country have für- 
nished Instruments more admirably qualified for his 
purpose. Meanwhile, his house was frequented by 
the principal oificers who had accompanied him 
from Egjrpt, and by others who had served in his 
Italian campaigns ; and though no one pretended to 
say what was about to happen, the impression be- 
came universal throughout Paris that some great 
and decisive event was at hand, and that it was to 
be brought about by means of Buonaparte. 

Sieyes governed absolutely one of his coUeagues 
in the directory, Ducos ; and the party of which he 
was the chief predominated strongly, as has been 
mentioned, in the Council of ancients. It was 
through the instrumentality of that Council, accord- 
ingly, that the conspirators resolved to strike their 
first blow. And how well their measures had been 
preconcerted, will sufBciently appear from the most 
naked Statement of the events of the 18th and 19th 
Brumaire (Nov. lOth and llth, 1799), in ihe order 
of their occurrence; 

As soon as Buonaparte's arrival was known, three 
regiments of dragoons, forming part of the garrison 
of Paris, petitioned for the honour of being reviewed 
by him. He had promised to do this, but delayed 
naming the day. In like manner, the forty adjutants 
of the national guard of Paris (which, as we have 
Seen, was remodelled by himself while general of 
the interior) had requested leave to wait upon him, 
and congratulate him on his arrival: these also had 
been told that he would soon appoint the time for 
receiving them. Lastly, the officers of the garrison» 
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and many besides, had sent to heg admittance to 
Napoleon's presence, that they might tender him the 
expression of their admiration and attachment ; and 
to them also an' answer of the same kind had been 
given. 

On the evening of the 17th Brumaire, all the 
officers above mentioned received, separately, the 

generalis invitation to come to his house in the Riie 
e la Fictoire, at six o'clock the next niominiBr; and 
the three regiments of dragoons were desired to be 
mounted for their review, at the same early hour, in 
the Champs Elysies. How many of these persons 
knew the real purpose of the assemblage it is im- 
possible to teil ; but Moreau, Maedonald, and other 
generals of the first reputation, avowedly attached 
to the moder^Sf were in the number of those who 
attended, and had, it is not to be doubted, received 
sufficient intimation that the crisis was at band, 
though certainly not of the manner in which Buona- 
parte designed it to terminate. However, at the 
appointed hour the dragoons were at their post in 
the Champs Elys^es ; and the concourse of officers 
at Napoleon's residence was so great, that, the house 
being sraall, he received them in the court-yard 
before it, which they entirely fiUed. 

Among those who came thither was Bemadotte: 
but he certainly came without any precise notion of 
the purposes of his friend Joseph Buonaparte, who 
invited him. He was, probably, next to Napoleon, 
the general who possessed the greatest influence at 
the period in Paris ; and, in fact, the fate of the 
ffovemment depended on whether the one party in 
the directory should be the first to summon him to 
interfere, or the other party to throw themselves on 
Buonaparte. He came; but, unlike the rest, be 
came not in uniform, nor on horseback. Being in- 
troduced into Napoleon*s private Chamber, he was 
informed, with little preface, that a change in the 
govemment was necessary, and about to be effected 
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that very day. Bemadotte had already been tam- 
pered with by Sieyes and Ducos, and he rejected 
Napoleon's flatteries as he had theirs. It was well 
known to Buonaparte, that, had this gröat officer*s 
advice been taken, he would, inHnediately on his 
arrival from Egypt, have been arre^ted as a deserter 
of his post : he in vain endeavoüred now tö procura 
his eo-operation ; and ai last suffered him to depart, 
having with difficulty extorted a promise, that he 
would not, at least, do ^ny thingf against him as a 
ettuen, It will soon be seen th^t hc could have 
little reason to apprehend Bemadotte's interference 
in his military capacity. 

In effect, the C9uncil of the ancients assenbbled 
the same moming^ in the Tuilleries, at the early 
holir of seven; the' President, who was one of the 
Chief conspiratorsi forthwith declared that ;the sal- 
vBtion of fhe State demanded vigorous measures, 
and proposed two decrees for their aceeptance : one, 
by which the meetings of the legislative bodies 
shöuld be instaütly trakisferred ^to the chateau of 
St. Cloud^ some miles ffom Paris ; and ahother, in- 
vesting Napoleon with the süpreme command of all 
the troops in and about the capital, including the 
national guardv These motions wete inst^tly car- 
ried ; aq^,' in the «ourse of a few minutes, Buona« 
parte received, in the midst of his martial conipany, 
thö annouticement of his new authority. He ih- 
stantly mounted and rode tö the Tuilleries, where, 
being introduced into the counöU, together with sdl 
his stafF, he pronouneed those memorstble words — 
^* You are the wisdom of the hation ; I «ome, sur- 
rounded by the generals öf the repüblie, to promise 
you. their support. Let us not lose time in looking 
for precedents. Nothing m history resembled the 
close of the eighteenth een^ury — ^nothing in the 
eighteenth Century resembled this moment. Your 
wisdom has devised the necessary measure; our 
afms Bhall put it in ex^cution.'* The command 

Vol. L— N 
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Intrusted to Napoleon was forthwith annoimced to 

the soldiery; and they received th^ intelligence 
with enthusiasm-rthe mass, of course, iittle com- 
prehending to what, at 8ucli a moment, such authO' 
rity amounted. 

The three directors, ipeanwhile, who were pot in 
the secret, and who had been mach amused with 
seeing their eoUeague Sieyeis set off on horseback 
an hour or two earlier from the Louxembourg, had 
begun to understand what.that timely exhibition of 
the Abbe's awkward horsemanship portended. One 
of them, MquUhs, proposed to send a battalion to 
Surround Büonaparte's house, and arrest hiin» Their 
own guard laughed at them. Buonaparte was älre^y 
in the Tuilkries, with ipany tjoops around him ; and 
the directorial guar^, being summoned by one of 
his aids-de-camp, instantly marched thitner also, 
leaving the Louxembourg at his mercy. Barras sent 
his secretary to expostulate. . Napoleon received 
him with haughtiness. "What have you done," 
cried he, " for that fair France which I left you so 
prosperous ] For peace I find war ; for the wealth 
of Italy, taxation and misery. Wher^ are the'lOO,ouO 
brave French whom I knew — where are the com- 
panions of my glory?T— They are dead." Barras, 
whose infamous personal conduct in the ar^icles of 
bribery and exaction made himtremble at thethought 
of impeachihent, resigned his oifice : so did his col- 
leagues Gouhier and Moulins. Sieyes and Ducos 
had done so already« Bernadotte, indeed, repaire4' 
to the Louxembourg e.re Moulins and Barras had re- 
signed, and offered bis sword and infiu^nce, pro- 
vided they would nominate him to the coramänd of 
the forces jointly with Napoleon. They hesitated : 
— ^his Word of honour given to Buonaparte, that he 
would do nothing as a Citizen^ rendered it indispensä- ' 
ble that they should täke that decisive step.; by 
doing so they would at least have given the soldiery 
a fair chpice — ^they hjesitated— and their power was 
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at an end. The Louxembourg was immediately 
guarded by troops in whom Napoleon could place 
implicit confidence. The directory was no möre. 

Barras, in bis letter, said that " he had never un- 
dertaken his Office, except forthe purpose of serving 
ihe cause of liberty, and that now, seeing the des- 
tinies of the repubfic in the hands of her young and 
invincible general, hfe gladly resi^ned it." Bv this 
courtly acouiescence he puTchased jndemnity forthe 
past, and the liberty of refiring to his country-seat, 
there to enjoy the rast fortune he had so scanda- 
lously accuraulated. The other two remained under 
surveillance until their insignificance was made 
sufficiently manifest, and being then set free, sunk 
into total obscurity.-7-But this is anticipating. 

At ten o'clock ön the same morning, the adverse 
Council of five hundred assembled also, and heard, 
with astonishment and Indignation, of the decree by 
whidh theiir sittings were transfeired from Paris (the 
ßcenef of their populär ihfluence) to St. Cloud. 
They had, however, no means of disputihg that 
point : they parted with cries of " Five la Repub- 
tique^ — ** ytve la ConsHttUton /" and inöited the mob, 
their allies, tp rauäter next morning ön the new 
ßcene of action — where, it was evident, this mili- 
t'ary reuolution jpust either be tumed back, or 
pushed to oonsummation. During the rest of the 
day Napoleon reipained at the Tuilleries : tlie troops 
were in arms ; the population expected with breath- 
less anxiety the coming of the decisive day. A 
streng body of soldiery marched to St, Cloud under 
the Orders of Murat. 

The members of both assembli^s tepaired thither 
early in the momihs of the 19th ; and those of the 
opposite party bcheld with dismay the military In- 
vestment 0/ the chateau. Scattered in groups about 
the courts and gardens, surroundeä with the mob 
from the city, and watched by Murat and his stem 
Tcterans, they awaited. with impatiefnce the opening 
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of the doors ; which, in consequence of some neces- 
sary preparatlons, did not oceur until two o*clock in 
the aftempon. * 

The Council of ancients were^ ushered into the 
Gallery of Mars, and, the minprity having by this 
time recovered from their surprise, a stormy debate 
forthwith commenced, touciiing the events of4he 
preceding day. ^uonaparte entered the room, and, 
by permission of the subservient president, ad* 
dressed the assembly. " Citizens," said he, " you 
stand oyer a volcano. Let a soldier teil the truth 
frankly. I was quiet in my home when this Coun- 
cil sumuixined me to action. I obeyed :. 1 collected 
my brav€ eomrades, and^ placed the arms of my 
country at the Service of you who are its head. "W e 
are repaid with calumnies— they talk of Cromwell 
— of Caesar. Had I aapired at power the oppor- 
tunity was mine ere now. I swear that France 
holds no more devoted patriot. , Bangers Surround 
US. Let US not hazard the advantages for which we 
have paid.so dearly— Liberty and Equality!"— A 
democratic member, Linglet, added aloud, **And 
the Constitution" — ^" The Constitution !" continued 
Napoleon — ^'* it has been thrice violated already — all 
parties have invoked it— each in tum has trampled 
on it : since that can be preserved no long^r, let us» 
at least, säve its foundations — Liberty anoEquality. 
it is pn you oiüy that I rely. The Council of five 
hundred would restore the Convention, the populär 
tumults, the scaifolds, the reign of terror. ■ I will 
eave you from such l^orrors— I and my brave com- 
rades, whose swords and caps I see at the door of 
this hall; and if any -hireUng prater talks of out- 
lawry, to those swords shall I appeal." The great 
majority w,ere with him, and ne left them ainid 
loud cries of " Vive Bumaparte /" 

A far different scene was passing in the liostile 
assembly of the five hundred. When its members 
ftt Icngui fouud their way into the Orangery, the 
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apartment allotted for them, a tumultuous clamour 
arose on every side. Live the Constitution! — Tke 
Constitution or death! — Dcmn tmth the Dictator!^^ 
such were the ominous cries. Lucien Buonaparte, 
the President, in vain attempted to' restore order : 
the moderate orators of the Council with equal ill 
success endeavoured to gain a heäring. A democrat 
member al leng^th obtained a moment's silence, and 
proposed that the Council should renew, man by 
man, the oath bf fidelity to the Constitution of the 
year three. This was assented to, and a vain cere- 
mony, fpr it was no more, occupied time which 
might have* been turned to far difFerent account. 
Overpowered, however, by the clamour, the best 
friends of Napoleon, even his brother Lucien, took 
the oath. The resignatory letter of Barras was 
then handed in, and received with a shoüt of scorn. 
The moment was come ; Napoleon himself, accom- 
panied by four grei1a4iers, walked into the Chamber 
— ^the doors tettiaihed open, and plumes arid swords 
were visible in dense array behind him. His grena- 
diers halted near the door, and he advanced alone 
towards the centre of the gallery, Then arose a 
fierce outcry — Drawn swords in the sanctuary of the 
l&ws! — Outiawry! — Outla'^Dry '-^Lethim oe pro- 
claimed a traitor ! — Was itjbr this you gained so many 
victories ? Many members rushed upon the intruder, 
and, if we may place cönfidence in his own tale, a 
Oorsican deputy, by näme Arena, aimed a dagger at' 
his throat. At' all events, there was such an ap- 
pearance of personal danger as fired the grenadiers 
behind him. They rushed forwards, and extricated 
him almost breathless ; and. one of their number 
(Thom6) was at least rewänded on the score of his 
ha virig received a wound meant for the general. 

It seems to be admitted, that at this moment the 
iron nerves of Buonaparte were, for once, shaken. 
With the dangers öf the field he was familiär — ^he 
had not been prepared for ifhe manifestations of this* 

N2 
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civil rage. He came out, staggering and stammei- 
!ng, among the soldiery, and said, '* I offered them 
victory and fame, and they have answered me with 
daggers.** 

Sieyes, an experiencea observer öf such scenes, 
was still on horseback in the court, and quickly re- 
assured him. General Augereau came up but a 
moment afterward, and ßaid — ^ You have brought 
yourself into a pretty Situation." "Augereau," 
answiered Napoleon (once more himself again), 
'*thing6 were worse at Areola. Be quiet: all this 
will soon right itself." He then harangued the 
soldiery — "I have led you to victory, to fame, to 
glory. Can I count upon you t" . " Yfes, yes, we 
swear it," was the answer that burst from, every 
iine, — ^^ Pvoe Buonaparter 

In the Council, meantime, the commotion had 
increased on the retreat of Napoleon. A general 
cry arose for a sentenee of outlawry against him; 
and Lucien, the president, in vain appealed to the 
feelings of nature, demanding that, instead of being 
obliged to put that question ,to the vote, he might be 
heard as Öie advocate öf bis brother. He was 
clamorously refueed, and in Indignation llung off 
the insignia of bis office. Some grenadiers once 
more entered, and carried him also out of the place. 

The President found the soldiery without in a 
high State of excitement. He immediately got upon 
horseback, that he might be' secn and heard the 
better, and exclaimed: "General Buonaparte, and 
you, soldiers of France, the president of the Council 
of five hundred announces to you that factious 
men with daggers interrupt the deliberations of the 
Senate. He authorizes you to employ force. Thd 
assembly ojf five hundred is dissolved.'^ 

Napoleon desired Le Giere to execute the Orders 
of the President ; and he, with a detachment of grena 
diers, forthwith marched into the hall. Amid the 
reiterated screams of ** Fwb la RepubUquef^ which 
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fialuted iheir entrance, an aid-de-camp mounted the 
tribune, and bade the assembly disperse. — ^ Such," 
Said he, '*are the Orders of the |[eneral.'' — Some 
obeyed ; others renewed their shonting.— The druras 
drowned their voices. — " Forward, ffrenadierg,"" said 
Le Clerc ; and the men, levelling their pieces as if 
for the Charge, advanced, When the bristling line 
of bayonets at length drew near, the deputies lost 
heart, and the greater part of tliem, tearing off their 
scarfs, made their escape, with very undignified 
rapiditv, by way of the Windows. The apartment 
was cleared. It was thus that Bupnaparte, like 
Cromwell before him, 

'* Turn'd out tbe memben, and made ftöt tbe door/** 

Some of his nülitary associates proposed to him, 
that the unfriendly legislators should be shot, man 
by man, as they retreated through the gardens ; but 
to this he woukl not for a moment listen. 

Lucien Buonaparte now coUected the moderate 
members of the Council of five hundred ; and that 
small minority, assuming the character of the as- 
sembly, communicated witji the ancients on such 
terms of mutual under Standing, that there was no 
longer any difficulty about giving the desired colour* 
ing to the events of the day. It was ^nounced, by 
proclamation, that a scene of viölenc6 and uproar, 
and the dagg^rs and pistols of a band of conspira- 
tors, in the Council of five hundred, had suggested 
the measures ultimately resorted to. These were 
— the adjoumment of the tWo Councils until the 
middle of Febmary next ensuing ; and the deposl- 
tion, meantime, of the whole authority of the State 
in a provisional consuLaU — ^the consms being Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, Sieyes, and Ducos. 

Thus terminated the 19th of Brumaire. One of 
the greatest revolutions on record in the history of 

•Ctabbe. 
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the World was accomplished, by means of swords 
and bayonets unquestionably, but still without any 
efTusion pf blood. From that hour the fate of France 
was determined. The Abb6 Sieyes, Talleyrand, and 
other eminent clvilians Who had a hand in this great 
day's proceedingSj had never doubted that, under 
the new State of things to which it shöuld lead, they 
were to have the cmef management of the civil 
cohcerns of France'. The ambitionof Buonaparte, 
they questioned not, would be satisfied with the 
control of the armies aild military establishments 
of the republic. Bnt they reckonied without their 
host. Next day the three consuls met in Paris ; 
and a lengthened discussion arose touching^ the in- 
ternal condition and foreign relationsof France, 
and the measures, not only of ^wär, but of finance 
and diplomacy, to be resorted to. To the astonish- 
nient of Sieyes, Napoleon entered readily änd 
largfely upon such topics, showed perfect familiarity 
With them in their minutest details, and suggested 
resolutions which it was impossible not to approve. 
" Gentlemen," Said the Abb4, on reaching bis own 
house, where Talleyrand and the others expected 
him — and it is easy to imagine the sensations with 
which Sieyes spoke the words, and Talleyrand 
heard them — " Gentlemen, I perceive that you have 
got a master. Buonaparte can do, and will do, 
every thing himself, But," he added, after a pause, 
^ it is better to submit, than to protract dissension 
foreVer." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tk« Prwititnal C!9n*idai§— Reform» in France^Ptn^atüm «/ tke 
Ckouaiu—Coiutitution,of tke Yeetr FIII.—BkonaparU Chief OmsuL 

The Upper population of Paris had watched the 
8toriny days of the 18th and i9th Brumaire with the 
most anxioUs fears, lest the end should be anarchy 
and the je-establishment of the reign of terror. 
Such, in all likelihood, must haye been the result, 
had Buonaparte faUed, after once attempting to 
strike his blow. His success held oujt the prospect 
of victory abroad, and of a firm and stable govern- 
ment at home, under which life .and property might 
exist in safety; and, wearied utterly with so many 
revolutions and.constitutions, each in tum pretend- 
ing every thing, and ending in nothing but confusion, 
the immense majority of thß nation were well pre- 
pared to consider any govemnient as a blessing, 
which seemed to rest on a solid basis, and to bid 
fair for endurance. The revolutionary fever had in 
most bosoms spent its strength ere now ; and Buo- 
naparte fouQd henceforth little Opposition to any of 
his measures, unless in cases where the substantial 
personal comforts of men, — ^not abstract theories or 
dogmas,'-nor,even political rights of unquestionable 
yalue and importance,-^were invaded by his ad- 
ministration. 

The two Chambers, on breaking up, appointed 
small €ommittees to t^ke counsel during the recess 
with the new heads of the executive ; and, in con- 
cert with these, Buonaparte and Sieyes entered 
vigorously on the great task of restoring confidence 
and peace at home. The confusion of the finances 
was the most pressing of many intolerable evils ; 
and the first day was deyoted to them. In lieu of 
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foTced loans, by which the directory bad systemati- 
cajly seourged tbe pec^le, all tbe regulär taxes were 
at once raised 25 per eent. ; and the receipt and ex- 
penditure of the revenue arranged on a business- 
like footing. The repeal of the " Law of Hostages" 
— « tyrannical act, by which the relations of emi- 
grants were made responsible fbt the behaviour of 
their exiled kinsmen,^followed immediately, and 
was receivßd wi^ uiiiversal approbation. A thinl 
and a bolder measure was the dlscarding of tlr^ 
heathen ritual, and re^opcniiig of the churches for 
Christian worship ; and of this the credit was wholly 
Napoleon's, who had to oppose the phüosophic pre- 
judices of almost all bis colleagues. He, in his 
conversations with them^ made no attempt to repre- 
sent himself as ä believer in Christianity ; but stood 
on the necessity of providing the people with the 
regulär means of worship, whererer it is meant to 
have a State of tranquillity. The priests who chose 
to take the oath of iWelity to ^verliment were re- 
admitted to their functions ; and this wise measure 
was foUowed by the adherence of not less than 
20,000 of these ministers of religion, who had 
hitherto languished in the prisons of France. Cam- 
baceres, an exeelient lawyer and judge, was of 
great service to Napoleon ih these saluiary reforms. 
Many other judicioas measures might be men- 
tioned in this place. Some emigrahts, cast on the 
shores by shipwreck, had been imprisoned and des- 
tin«d for trial by the directory. They were at once 
set free : and, in like manner, La Fayette and other 
distinguished revolutionists, who had been exiled 
for not adhering to all the wild nptions of the pre- 
ceding administrations, were at once recalled. Car- 
not was one of these: Buonaparte forthwith placed 
him at the head of the war department ; and the 
reform <>f th« army was prosecuted with the vigour 
which might hare been expected from' the Joint 
skill and talent of the provisional head of the 
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gorernment and this practised minister. The con- 
Fusion which had of late prevailed in that depart- 
ment was extreme. The government did not even 
know the existence of regiments raised in the pro« 
vinces : arms, olothing, discipline in every article« 
had been neglected. The Organization of the army 
was very speedily mended. 

The insurgent Chouans next claimed attention; 
and here the personal character of Napolepn gave 
him advautages of the first importanc^, The leaders 
of those brave, bands were disposed to consider such 
a soldier as a very different sort of ruler from the 
pentarchy of the Louxembourg; and their admira- 
tion fpr his person prepared them to listen to his 
terms. The first measures of . the new gpvernment 
were obviously calcnlated to sooth their prejudices, 
and the general display of vigour in every brauch 
of the adininistration to>overawe them« '. Chatillon, 
D'Antichamp, Suzannet. and other royalist Chiefs» 
subniitted in form ; ana eyer afterward remained 
faithful to Napoleon. Berniery a leading clergyman 
in La Vend^e, followed the same course, aad was 
an acquisition. of even more value. Others held 
out ; but were soon routed in detail, tried, and exe- 
cuted. The appeara^es of retuming tranquiUity 
were general and most welcome. 

Some of the party vanquished^ on the 19th Bru- 
maire, however, still Ungered in Paris, and were 
busy in plotting new convulsions. It was therefore 
the ^dvjce of all the ministers to condemn them tp 
exile ; and lists of proscription were drawn up and 
published. But Buonaparte only mea^t to overawe 
these persons : np one was apprehended : they kept 

äuiet for a season ; and the edict of extle sunk by 
egrees into oblivion« 

Meanwhile, it was necessary that the government 
itself should assume some permanent form, ere the 
time arrived for the reassenibling of the legislative 
bodies. Their two committ^es met in one Chamber 
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with the consnls, and Üie outline of a new constitn« 
tion was laid before them by Sieyes; who enjoyed 
the reputation ofbeing the greatest of scientific 
politicians. The Abb^, however, had soon perceived 
that Napoleon was to be the real creatorof whatever 
should be adopted ; and in the progress of the en- 
suing cönsultations, subinitted, «tep by step, to the 
lacohic diQtator, who aecepted or discarded proposi- 
tions^ exactly as they happened to coiilcide, or be 
at varianc^ with hia own notions of bis own per- 
sonal interest. He cared little in what manner the 
structare of the fnture r(^presentative assemblies 
might be arranged ; but there must be no weakening 
of the executive power, which he was dfeterrained to 
vest virtually in himself alone, and by means of 
which, he doubted not, it would be eaiäy to neutralize 
all other influences. 

The metaphysical Abb^ prpposed a ^scheme, by far 
too delicately complicated for the tear and wear 
of human business and human pasdions/ The ab- 
surdity, even of the parts which Napoleon consented 
to adopt, became apparent to all wnen the mächine 
was set in motion. The two most prominent and 
peculiardevices— namely, that of placihgat thehead 
of the State a sort of mock sovereign, destitute of 
any eflective power, and capable at anv time of 
bemg degraded by the Yote of a Single legislative 
body, under the title of 6RAin> EmcTOR ; and, 3dly, 
that of committing the real executive power to two 
separate consuls, one for war and öne for. peace, 
nominally the inferiors of the elecitor, but in influ- 
ence necessarily quite «oove hira, and almost as 
necessarily the rivals and enemies of each other; 
these ingenioustwins were strangled in the birth by 
Napoleon's shrewd practical sense. •* Who," said 
he, ^ would aceept an Office, the önly duties of which 
were to fatten like a pig, on so many millions a 
yearl And your two consuls — the one surrounded 
with chuTchmen, lawyers, and civilians-^^the other 
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with soldiers and diplomatists,— on what footing 
would be their intercourse? the one demanding 
money and recruits, the other refusing the suppliesl 
A government, made up of such heterogeneous and 
discordant materials, would be the shadow of a 
State." He added two words, which at once decided 
the main question; " I, for one, would never be your 
grand eleetor." 

The Constitution actually announcedby proclama- 
tion on the 14th of December, 1799, presents the fol- 
lowing principal features. I. The male Citizens 
who are of age, and who pay taxes, in every conv 
mwie, shall choose a tenth of their number to be the 
notables of the commune ; and out of these notables 
the officers of the commune shall be appointed. 
IL The notables of the communes constituting a 
deparimtiU shall choose, in like manner, the tenth 
of their number to be the notables of the depart- 
ment ; and out of these the officers of the department 
shall be appointed. III. The notables of all the 
departments shall, in the same way, choose the tenth 
of their number to be notables of France ; and out 
of these the public functionaries of The State shall be 
chosen. IV. Three assemblies shall be composed 
of persons chosen from the notables of France, 
viz. — 1. The Conservative Senate, consisting (at first) 
of twenty-four men, of forty years of age, to hold 
their places for life, and to receive, each, a salary 
equal to l-20th of that of the chief consul : 3. Tfie 
Tribunate, to be composed of 100 men, of twenty- 
üve years of age and upwards, of whom l-5th go 
out every year,but re-eligible indefinitely ; the salary 
of each 15,000 francs ( j£625) : and, 3dly, The Leps- 
UUvoe Senate, composed of 300 members, of thirty 
years of age, renewable by fifths every year, and 
having salaries of 10,000 francs (£416). V. The 
executive power shall be vested in three consuls, 
chosen individually, as chief consul, second, and 
third ; the two former for ten years, the last for fire. 

Vot. I.— O 
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VI. In Order that the administration of affairs may 
have time to settle itself, the tribunate and legisla- 
tive Senate shall remain as first constituted for ten 
years, without any re-elections. VII. With the 
same view of avoiding discussions during the un- 
settled State of opinion, a majority of the members 
of the conservative senate are for the present ap- 
pointed by the consuls, Sieyes and Ducos, going out 
of Office, and the consuls, Cambaceres and Lebrun, 
about to come into Office ; they shall be held to be 
duly elected, if the public acquie$ct ; and proceed to 
fill up their own number and to nominate the members 
of the tribunate and legislative senate. YIII. The 
acts of legislation shall be proposed by the consuls : 
the tribunate shall discuss and propound them to 
the legislative senate, but not vote : the legislative 
Senate shaU hear the tribunate, and vote, but not 
dehate themselves ; and the act thus discussed and 
voted, shall become law on being promulgated by 
the Chief consul. IX. Buonaparte is nominated 
Chief consul, Cambaceres (minidter of justice) 
second, and Lebrun third consul. 

It would be rash to say that this could never have 
turned out in practice a free Constitution. Cbr- 
cumstances might have modified its arrangements, 
and given the spirit of freedom to institutions not 
ex^facie favourable to it. But for the present, it was 
universally admitted that, under these new forms, 
the power of the State must be virtually lodged in 
Buonaparte. He, in fact, named himself chief con- 
sul. His creatures chose the conservative senate, 
and the conservative senate were to choose the mem- 
bers of the other two assemblies. The machinery, 
thus set in motion, could hardly faä to remain under 
his control; and, looking at things more largely, 
the contrivances of making the electoral bodies m 
the departments choose, not their actual represen- 
tatives, but only the persons from among whom 
these were to be chosen by the conservative senate, 
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and of preventing the legislative senate from de- 
bating for themselves on the measures destined to 
pass into law, appear to have been devised for the 
purpose of reducing to a mere nuUity the fonns of 
a representative government.* However, the con- 
suls annoimced their inanufacture to the people 
in these terms: — "Citizens, the Constitution is 
grounded on the true principles of a representative 
government, on the sacred rights of property, of 
equality, and of liberty. The powers which it in- 
stitutes will be vigorous and permanent ; such they 
should be to secure the rights of the Citizens and 
the interests of the State. Citizens ! the revolution 
is fixed on the principles from which it oiiginated : 
IT 18 ENDED." Aud in effect, books being opened 
throughout France, the names of the Citizens who 
inscribed their acceptance of this new Constitution 
amounted to four millions, while but a few votes to 
the contrary were registered — an irrefragable proof 
that the nationsd mind was disposed to think no 
sacrifice too dear, so traliquillity could be obtained. 
The circumstance, perhaps, which occasioned 
most surprise on the Promulgation of the new Con- 
stitution, was the non-appearance of the name of 

* The morning afler the Constitution was announced, the streets of 
Paris were placarded with the foUowing pasquü :— 



POLITICAL SUBTRACTION, 

From 5 Directo» 
Take S 

There remain 3 Constüs 
From them take 3 

Aad there remains 1 Büonafakti. 



This sufficiently «xpresses wbat was considered to be the essence ot 
the new Constitution. 
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Sieyes in the list of permanent consuls. It ia pro« 
bable that the Abbe made up bis mind to retire, so 
soon as he found that Buonaparte was capable, not 
only of mutilating his ideal republican scheme, but 
of fulfilling, in his own person, all the functions of a 
civil ruler of France. Howbeit, the ingenious meta- 
physician did not disdain to accept of a large estate 
and Pension, by way of '* public recomp|ense" — when 
he withdrew to a Situation of comparative obscurity, 
as President of the conservative Senate. 

One of Bnonaparte's first acts was to remove the 
seat of govcmment from the Louxembourg to the 
old palace of the Tuillehes, ^'which,'* he signifi- 
cantly said to his coUeagues, '* is a good military 
Position.*' It was on the 19th of February, 1800, 
that the chief consul took possession of the usual 
residence of the French kings. Those splendid 
halls were reopened with mach ceremony, and im* 
mediately afterward Napoleon held a great review 
in the Place du Carousel. This was the first public 
act of the chief consul. Shortly after he appeared 
in his new official costume, a dress of red siUc, and 
a biack stock. Some ono observed to him that this 
last article was out of keeping with the rest : *^ No 
matter " answered he, smiling, '* a smaU remnant 
of the military character will do us no härm." 

While Napoleon was thus rapidly consolidating 
the Clements of a new monarchy in his own person 
— ^the Bourbonists, at home and abroad, had still 
nourished the hope that his ultimate purpose was 
the restoration of the rightful king of France. Very 
shortly after the 18th Brumaire, one of the foreign 
ambassadors resident at Paris had even succeeded 
in obtaining a private audience for Messieurs Hyde 
de Neuville and Dandigne, two a^ents of the exUed 
princes. Buonaparte received them at night in a 
small doset of the Tuilleries, and requested them 
to speak with frankness. ** You, sir,'' they said, 
"have now in your hands the power of re-establish 
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ing the throne, and restoring to it its legitimate 
master. Teil us what are your 'intentions ; and, if 
they accord with ours, we, and all the Vendeans, 
are ready to take your commands." He replied, 
that the retum of the Bourhons could not be accom- 
plished without enormous slaughter ; that his wish 
was to forget the past, and to accept the Services of 
all who were ivilling henceforth to foUow the ge- 
neral will of the nation ; but that he would treat 
with none who were not disposed to renounce all 
correspoudence with the Bourbons and the foreign 
enemies of the country. The Conference lasted 
half an hour; and the agents withdrew with a fixed 
sense that Buonaparte would never come over to 
their side. Nevertheless, as it will appear hereafter, 
the Bourbons themselves did not as yet altogether 
despair ; and it must be admitted that various mea- 
sures of the provisional govemment were not un- 
likely to keep up their delusive hopes. We may 
notice in particiüar a hange in the national oath of 
allegiance, by which one most important clause was 
entirely erased, namely, that expressive of hatrea 
to royaUy; and an edict, by which the celebratioL 
of the day on which Louis XVI. died, was formally 
abolished. Sieyes, in opposing this last measure, 
happened to speak of Louis as **the tjrrant;" — 
" Nay, nay," said Napoleon, " he was no tyrant : 
had he been one, I should this day have been a cap- 
tain of engineers — and you saying mass." The 
Bourbons were very right in considering these as 
monarchical Symptoms ; but shrewd observers per- 
ceived clearly in whose favour such changes were 
designed to operate. It appears that some of Na- 
poleon*s colleagues made a last eifort to circum- 
scribe his power, by urging on him the necessiW of 
his immediately placing himself at the head of the 
armies in the field ; expecting, no doubt, great ad- 
Tantages, could they remove him from the seat of go- 
vemment, at the ;time when the new macbinery was 

02 
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getting into a regulär course of motion. He stemly 
reslsted all such suggestions. '* I am chief consul,'' 
Said he, biting bis nsuls to the quick, '* I will remain 
in Paris." 

And it was,indeed, most necessaiy for his succes» 
that he should remain there at this critical epoch : 
for, in the arrangement of every branch of the new 
govemment, he had systematically sought for his 
own security in balancing against each other the 
lovers of opposite sets of principles — ^men, who, by 
cordially coalescing together, might still have un- 
done him ; or, by carrying their animosities to ex- 
tremity, overtumed the whole fabric of his manu- 
facture. It was thus that he had chosen one consul 
from the republican party, and another from the roy- 
alist ; either of whom might, in his absence, have 
been tempted to undermine his sway ; whereas both, 
overawed by his presence, proved eminently ser- 
viceable in drawing over to the interests of the chief 
consiü innumerable persons, of their own ways of 
thinking originally, but no longer such zealous the* 
orists as to resist the arguments of self-interest-^ 
those strong Springs of hope and fear, of both of 
which Napoleon, while at the Tuilleries, held the 
master-key. It was thus, also, that in forming his 
ministry, he grouped together men, each of whom 
detested or despised the others ; but each unques- 
tionably fittcd, in the highest degree, for the par- 
ticular ofice assigned to him ; and each, therefore, 
likely to labour in his own department, communi- 
eating little with his colleagues, and looking con- 
tinually to the one band that had invested him with 
his share of power. It was in vain that one party 
objected to the weathercock politics of Talleyrand. 
" Be it so," answered the chief consul ; " but he is 
the ablest minister for foreign affairs in our choice» 
and it shall he my care that he exerts his abiUties." 
Camot, in like manner, was objected to as a firm 
fepublicaBu ^ Republican or noV' answered Napo« 
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leon, ''he is one of the last Frenehmen that would 
wish to see France dlsmembered. Let us avail our- 
selves of his unrivalled talents in the war depart* 
ment, while he is willing to place them at our com'* 
mand." All parties equally cried out against the 
falsehood, duplicity, and, in fact, avowed profligacy 
of Foach6. *'Fouch6," said Buonaparte, **and 
Fouch|§ alone, is able to conduct the ministry of 
the poiice : he alone has a perfect knowledge of all 
the factions and intrigues wnich have been spreading 
misery through France. We cannot create nien: 
we must take such as we find ; and it is easier to 
modify by circumstances the feelings and conduct 
of an able servant than to supply his place.** Thus 
did he-systematically make use of whatever was 
willing to be useful— counting on the ambition of 
one man, the integrity of a second, and the avarice 
of a third, with equal confidence ; and justified, for 
the present time (which was all he was anxious 
about), by the results of each of the experiments in 
question. 

It is impossible to refuse the praise of consummate 
prudence and skill to these, and, indeed, to all the 
arrangements of Buonaparte, at this great crisis of 
his history. The secret of his whole scheme is 
unfolded in his own memorable words to Sieyes : 
" We are creating a new era — of the past we must 
forget the bad, and remember only the good." From 
the day when the consular government was formed, 
a new epoch was to date. Submit to that govern- 
ment, and no man need fear that his former acts, far 
less opinions, should prove any obstacle to his se- 
curity— nay, to his advancement. Henceforth the 
regicide might dismiss all dread of Bourbon re- 
▼enge ; the purchaser of forfeited property of being 
sacrificed to the retuming nobles; provided only 
they chose to sink their theories and submit. To 
the royalist, on the otber hand, Buonaparte held out 
the prospecty not indeed of Bourbon restoration, but 
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of ihe Te-establishment of a monarchicäl form of 
eovemment, and all the concomitants of a court: 
for the churchman the temples were at once opened ; 
and the rebuilding of the heirarchical fabric, in all its 
wealth, splendour, and power, was o£fered in per- 
spective. Meanwhile, the great and cr3dng evil, 
from which the revolution had really sprung, was for 
ever abolished. The odious distinction of castes was 
at an end. Political liberty existed, perhaps, no 
longer ; bat civil liberty — ^the equality of all French- 
men in the eye of the law — ^was, or seemed to be, 
established. All men henceforth must contribute 
to the State in the proportion of their means ; all 
men appeal to the same tribunals; and no man, 
however meanly bom, had it to say, that there was 
one post of power or dignity in France to which 
talent and labour never could elevate him. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TV CU«/ Omnd writet to the King of EngloMär-Lord GrewUUfi 
Jhuwer^Ifapeleon passo* the Oreat St. Bemar4—T^ taking oj 
St. Bardr—Tke Siege of Oenoa—Tke ßattU of Marengo—Italf r0> 
^onqueredr—Jfapoleon retum» to Pari»— T%e Infenud Maeki$to-~'n$ 
BaUU of HohenUiulo»—Tke Treaty ofLuMvüle, 

MüCH had been already done towards the internal 
tranquillization of France ; but it was obvious that 
the result could not be perfect until the war, which 
had so long raged on two frontiers of the country, 
should have found a termination. The fortune of 
the last two years had been far different from that 
of the glorious campaigns which ended in the treaty 
— or armistice, as it might more truly be named— > 
of Campo-Formio. The Austrians had recovered 
^he north of Italy, and already menaced the Savoy 
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frontier, designing to march into Provence, and there 
Support a new insurrection of the royalists. The 
force opposed to them in that quarter was much 
inferior in numbers, and composed of the relics of 
armies beaten over -and over again by Suwarrow. 
The Austrians and French were more nearly ba- 
lanced on the Rhine frontier ; but even there, there 
was ample room for anxiety. On the whole, the 
grand attitude in which Buonaparte had left the 
republic, when he embarked for Egypt, was ex- 
changed for one of a far humbler description; and, 
in fact, as has been intimated, the general disheart- 
ening of the nation, by reason ofthose reverses, 
had been of signal service to Napoleon's ambition. 
If a strong hand was wanted at home, the necessity of 
having a general who could bring back victory to 
the tricolour banners in the field had been not less 
deeply feit. And hence the decisive revolution of 
Brumaire. 

Of the allies of Austria, meanwhile, one had vir* 
tually abandoned her. The emperor Paul, of Russia, 
taking offence at the style in which his army under 
Suwarrow had been supported, withdrew it alto- 

gether from the field of its victories ; and that hair- 
rained autocrat, happening to take up a sort of per* 
sonal admiration for Buonaparte, was not likely for 
the present to be brought back into the Antigallican 
league. England appeared steadfast to their cause ; 
but it remained to be proved whether the failure of 
her expedition to Holland under the duke of York, 
er the signal success of her naval arms ifi the Me- 
diterranean under lord Nelson, had had the greater 
infiuence on the feelings of the govemment of St. 
James's. In the former case, Napoleon might ex- 

Sect to find his advances towards a negotiation, in 
is new character of chief consul, received with 
netter disposition than his predecessors of the direc- 
tory had extended to the last overtures of the Eng- 
Jsh cabinet tendered by lord Malmesbury« He 
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resolved to have the credit of making the experi- 
ment at least, ere the campaign with the Ausirians 
should open ; and, discarding, as he had on a formeT 
occasion,* the usual etiquettes of diplomatic inter- 
course, addressed a letter to king George III. in 
person, almost immediately after the new consulate 
was established in the Tuilleries, in these terms : 
(Dec. 25, 1799.) 

^^French Republic — Sovereignty ofthePeople — lAherty 

and EqucUity. 

" Buonaparte, First Qmsul of the Republic^ to his 
Majesty the Kin^ ofGreat BrUain and Ireland. 

** Called by the wishes of the French nation to 
occupv the first magistracy of the republic, I have 
thought proper, in commencing the discharge of its 
duties, to communicate the event directly to your 
majesty. 

" Must the war, which for eight years has ravaged 
the four quarters of the world, be etemal 1 Is there 
no room for accommodationt How oan the two 
most enlightened nations of Europe, stronger and 
more powerful than is necessary for their safety 
and independence, sacrifice commercial advantages, 
internal prosperity, and domestic happiness, to \rain 
ideas of grandeur ? Whence comes it that they do 
not feel peace to be the first of wants as well as of 

glories ? These sentiments cannot be new to the 
eart of your majesty, who rule over a free nation 
with no other view than to render it happy. Your 
majesty will see in this overture only my sincere 
desire to contribute effectually, for the second time, 
to a general pacification — ^by a prompt Step taken in 
confidence, and freed from those forms, which, how- 
ever necessary to disguise the apprehensions of 
feeble states, only serve to discover in the powerful 
a mutual wish to deceive. 

* WtaenbewrotefroinCIaseDftirttotbeaielidiikaCliailet. 
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"France and England, abusing their strength, 
may long defer the period of its utter exhaustion ; 
but 1 wifl venture to say, that the fate of all civilized 
nations is concemed in the termination of a war, 
the flames of which are raging throughout the whole 
World. I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

" BUONAPARTE." 

It is manifest that the chief consul was wonder- 
fullj Ignorant of the English Constitution, if he really 
believed that the king (whose public acts must all 
be done by the hands of responsible ministers) could 
answer his letter personally. The reply was an 
ofl3icial note from lord Grenville, then secretary of 
State for the department of forelgn affairs, to Talley- 
rand. It stated " that the king of England had no 
object in the war but the security of his own do« 
minions, his allies, and Europe in general: he 
would seize the first favourable opportunity to make 
peace — at present he could see none. The same 
general assertions of paciiic intentions had pro- 
ceeded, successively, from all the revolutionary 
govemments of France ; and they had all persisted 
in conduct directly and notoriously the opposite of 
their language. Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Ger- 
roany, Egypt,— what country had been safe from 
French aggression ? The war must continue until 
the causes which gave it birth ceased to exist. The 
restoration of the exUed royal family would be the 
easiest means of giving confidence to the other 
powers of Europe. The king of England by no 
means pretended to dictate any thing as to the inter- 
nal polity of France ; but he was compelled to say, 
that he saw nothing in the circumstances under 
which the new govemment had been>et up, or the 
principles it professed to act upon, which could tend 
to make foreign powers regard it as either more 
Stahle or more trustworthy than the transitory fonns 
it had supplanted.'^ 
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Such was the tenour of lord Grenville's famous 
note. It g^.yre rise to an animated discussion in 
both houses immediately on the meeting of the 
British parliament ; and, in both, the conduct of the 
ministry was approved by very great majorities- 
When, however, the financial preparations were 
brought forward, and it turned out that Russia was 
no longer to be subsidized — or, in other words, had 
abandoned the league against France — the prospects 
of the war were generally considered as much less 
favourable than they had been during this discus« 
sion. In the mean time, the French government pat 
forth, by way of commentary on lord Grehville's 
State paper, a pretended letter from the unfortunate 
heir of the House of Stuart to George III., demand- 
ing from him the throne of England, which, now that 
the principle of legitimacy seemed to be recognised 
at St. James's, there could (said the pasquinade) be 
no fair pretext for refusing. Some other trifles of 
the same character might be noticed ; but the true 
answer to Mr. Pitt was the'campaign of Marengo. 

Buonaparte rejoiced cordially in the result of his 
informal negotiation. It was his policy, even more 
clearly than it had bieen that of his predecessors, to 
buy security at home by battle and victory abroad. 
The national pride had been deeply wounded during 
his absence; and something must be done in Europe, 
worthy of the days of Lodi, and Rivoli, and Taglia- 
mento, ere he could hope to be seated firmly on his 
throne. On receiving the answer of the British 
minister, he said to Talleyrand, (rubbing his hands, 
as was his custom when much pleased,) " it could 
not have been more favourable." On the same day, 
the 7th of January, (just three days after the date 
of lord Grenville's note,) the first consul issued his 
edict for the formation oi an army of reserve, con- 
sisting of all the veterans who had ever serred, and 
9^ new levy of 30,000 conscripts. 

At this time, F^nce had four armies on her fron- 
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tiers : t}iat of the north, under Brime, watched the 
Partisans of the House of Orange in Holland, and 
guarded those coasts against any new invasion from 
England ; the defeat of the duke of York had en- 
able4 the govemment toi reduce its strength con- 
öiderably : the second waai the army of the Äanube, 
linder Jourdan, which, after the defeat at Stockach, 
had )3een obliged to repass the Rhine : the third, 
under Massena, styled the aritty of Helvetia, had 
been. compelled in the preceding campaign to eva- 
cuate great part of Switzerland; but, gainingf the 
battle of Zürich against the Russians, now reoccu« 
pi^d the whole of that republic : the fourth was that 
brokeii r^ihnant which still called itself the army 
of Italy. After the disastrous conliict of Genola, it 
had rallied in disorder on tlie Apennine and the 
heighta of Genoa* where the spirit of the troops was 
already so much injured, that' whole battalions de- 
serted en masse, and retired behind the Var. Their 
distress, in truth, was extreme; for they had lost cdU 
means of communication with the Valley of the Po, 
and the English ileet effectually blockaded the whöie 
coasts both of Provence and Liguria ; so that, pent 
up among harren rocks, they snSered the hardships 
and privations of a beleagneredgarrison. 

The. Chief coi^sul sent Massena to aseume the 
commänd of the "armyof Italy ;^' and 'issued, on 
that occasion, a general ord^r, which had a magical 
eifect on the minds of . the soldiery- Massena was 
highly esteemed among them ; and, after his arrival 
at Genoa, the deserter» flocked back rapidly to their 
stajidards. At the same time, Bnonaparte ordered 
Mojreau to assiime the conunand of the two corps 
of the Danube and Helvetia, anc^ consolidate them 
into one great '^ army of the Rhine.*' Lastly, the 
r* ndezvous of $he " anny of reserve" was appointed 
for Bijon : a central position, from which either Mas- 
sena or Moreau might» as circumstances demanded, 
be supported and rejnforced ; but which Napoleon 
Vol. L— P 
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really desi^ned to serve for a cloak to his main 
purpose. For he had already, in concert with Gar- 
not, sketehed the plan of that which is generaUy 
consrdered as at orice the mofit daring and the most 
masterly of all the campaigns of the war; and which, 
in so far as the execution depended on hiinself, 
tumed out alfio the most dazzlingly successful. 

In placing Moreau at the head of the arm3rof the 
Rhine, füll 160,000 strong, and out of 'all comparison 
the best.disciplined as w«ll as largest force of the 
republic, Bupnaparte exhibited a noble, superiority 
to all feelings of personal jealousy. That general's 
reputation approached the most nearly to his own ; 
but his talents justified this reputation, and the Chief 
consul thought pf nothing but the best means of 
accomplishing the purposes of the Joint campaiffn. 
Moreau, in the sequel, was severely censured by his 
master for the manner in which he executed the 
Charge intrusted to him. His Orders were to march 
^at once upon Ulm, at the risk of placing the great 
* Austrian army under Kray betWeen him and France ; 
but he was also commanded to detach 15,000 of his 
troops for the separate servier of passing into Italy 
by the deflles of St. Gothard ; and giten to under- 
stand that it must be his business to prevent Kray, 
at all hazards, from opening a communication with 
Italy by way of the T3rrol. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not wonderftd that a general, who had 
a master, should have proceeded more cautiously 
than suited the gigantic aspirations of the unfettered 
Napoleon. Moreau, however, it must be admitted, 
had always the reputation of a prudent, rather than 
a daring,. ccHnmaiider. The details of his campaign 
affainst Kray must be sought elsewhere« A variety 
ot engagements took place, with variety of fortune. 
Moreau, his enemies allow, commenced his ope^- 
tions by crossing the Rhine in the end of April ; and, 
on the 15th of July, l^ad his head-quarters at Augs- 
burg, and was in condition either to r^inforce Sie 
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lYench in Italy, or to march into the heart pf the Au«- 
trian states, when the success of Buonaparte's own 
expedition rendered eithei' movement unnecessary. 
The Chief consul had resolved upon conducting^ 
in person one of the most adventurous enterprises 
recorded in the history of war. The fonnation of 
the army of reserve at Dijon was a mere deceit, A 
numerous stai( indeed, assembled in that town ; and 
the preparation of the munitions of war proceeded 
there and eleewhere with the utmost energy : but 
thß tioops coUected at. Dijon were few; and, — it 
heing universally circolated and believed, that they 
were the force meant to re-establish the once glo- 
rious army of Italy, by marching to the head-quar- 
ters of Massena at Genoa, — the Austrians received 
the accounts of their numbers and appearance, not 
only with indifference, but with derision. Buona- 
parte, meanwhile, had spent three months in recruit- 
mg bis armies throughout the interiur of France ; 
and the troops, by means of which it was bis pur- 
pose to change the face of aifairs beyond the Alps, 
were already marchin^ by different routes» each de- 
tachment in total ignorance of the others' destina- 
tion, lipon the territory of Switzerland. To that 

äuarter Bnonaparte had already sent forward Ber- 
lier, the. most confidential of his military friends, 
and other officers of the highest skill, with Orders, to 
reconneitre the varlous passes in the great Alpine 
chain, and make every other preparation for the 
movement, of which they alone were, as yet» in the 
Beeret. 

The statesmen who ventured, even after Brumaire, 
to bppose the investiture of Buonaparte with the 
whole power of the State, had, at first, (as we have 
Seen,) attempted to confine him to the military de- 
partment; or so arrange it, that his Orders, as to civil 
afiairs, shoold, at leas^ not be absolute. Failing in 
this, they then proposed that the chief consul should 
be incapable of headiag an army in the field, without 
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abdicating previously his magistracy: and, totheir 
flurprise, Napoleon at once acceded to a proposition 
which, it had been ezpected, would rouse bis Indig- 
nation. It now tumed out Kow much the saving 
clause in question was worth. The chief cbnsul 
could not, indeed, be generai-in-chief of an army ; 
but be could appoint whom he pleased to that post ; 
and there was no law against bis being present, in 
bis own person, as a spectator of the campaign. It 
signified little that a Berthier should wrfte himself 
Commander, when a Napoleon was known to be in 
the üamp. 

It was now time that the great projeot should be 
realized. The Situation of the " army of Italy" was 
become most critical. After a variety of petty en- 
gagements, its general saw his left wing (under 
Suchet) whoUy cut off from his main body; and, 
while Suchet was forced to retire behind the Var, 
where his troops had the utmost difficulty in pre- 
senting any serious Opposition to the Austrians, 
Massenä had been compelled to throw himself with 
the remainder. into Genoa. ^ In that city he was 
speedily blockaded by the Austrian general Ott; 
while the imperial commander-in-chief, Melas, ad- 
vanced, with 30,000; upon Nice—K)f which place he 
took possession on the 1 Ith of May. The Austrians, 
having shut up M assena, and well knowing the fee^ 
bleness of Suchet's division, were in a delirium of 
joy. The gates of France appeared, at length, to be 
open before them ; and it was not such an army of 
reserve as had excited the merripient of their spies 
at Dijon that could hope to withstand them in their 
long-meditated march on Provence — where Piche» 
gru, as they supposed, was prepared to assume the 
command of a numerous body of royalist insurgents, 
so soon as he should receive intejligence of their 
entrance into France. But they were soon to hear 
news of another complexion from whence they least 
expectcd it— from behind them. 
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The Chief eonsul remained in Paris until he re« 
ceived Berthier's decisive despatch from Geneva — 
il was in these words: "I wish to see you here. 
There are Orders to be given by whieh three armies 
may act in concert, and you alone can give them in 
the lines. Measures decided on in Paris are too 
late." He instantly quitted the capital ; and, ön the 
7th of May, appeared at Dijon, where he reviewed, 
in great form, some 7 or 8000 ravv and half-clad 
troops, and committed them to the care of Brune. 
The spies of Austria reaped new satisfaction from 
this consular review : meanwhile, Napoleon had 
halted but two hours at Dijon ; and, travelling all 
night, arrived, the next'day, at Geneva. Here he 
was met by Marescot,.who had been employed in 
exploring the wild passes of the Great St. Bemard, 
and received from him an appalling picture of the 
difficulties of marching an army by that route into 
ItaJy. "Is it possible to passl" said Napoleon, 
cutting the engineer's narrative short. ** The thing 
is barely possible," answered Marescot. ' **Very 
well," said the ohief consul, ^^enavant — ^let us pro- 
ceed." 

Wliile the Austrians were thinking only of the 
frontier where Suchet commanded an enfeöbled and 
dispirited division, — destined, as they doubtpd not, 
to be reinforced by the army, such as it was, of 
* Dijon, — ^the ehief consul had resolved to penetrate 
into Italy, as Hannibal had done of old, through all 
the dangers and difficulties of the great Alps them- 
selves. The march on the Var and Crenoa might 
have been executed with comparative ease, and 
might, in all iikelihood, have led to victory ; but 
inere victory would not suffice. k was urgently 
necessary that the name of Buonaparte should be 
surrounded \^ith some blaze of almost supernatural 
renown ; and bis plan for purchasing this splendour 
was to rush down from the Alps, at whatever hazard, 
apon the lear of Melas, cut off all bis communica« 

P3 
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tions with Austha, and then force him to a conflict, 
in which, Massena and Suchet being on the other 
side of him^ reverse must needs be ruin. 

For the treble purpose of more easily collecting 
a sufficient stock of provisions for the march, of 
niaking its accoinplishment more rapid, and of per- 
plexing the eneray on its termination,. Napoleon de- 
termined that bis army should pas9 in four divisions, 
by as many separate routes. The left wing, under 
Moncey, consisting of 15,000 detached frora the 
army of Moreau, was ordered to debouche by tbe 
way of St. Gothard. The corps of Thureau, 6000 
strong, took the direction of Mount Oenis : that of 
Chabran, of similar strength, moved by the Little 
St. Bernard^ Of the main body, consisting of 35,000, 
the Chief consul himself took care ; and he reserved 
for them the gigantic task of surmounting, with the 
artillery, the huge barriers of the Great St. Bernard. 
Thus along the Alpine chain — from the sources of 
the Rhine and the Rhone to Isere and Durance— 
aboiit 60,000 men, in all, lay prepared for the adven- 
ture. It must be added, if we would form a fair con- 
ception of the enterprise, that Napoleon well knew 
not one-third of these men had ever seen a shot fired 
in earnest. 

The difficulties encountered by Moncey, Thureau, 
and Chabran, will be sufficiently understood from 
the narrative of Buonaparte's own march. From 
the 15th to the 18th of May all his columns were 
put in motion : Lannes, with the advanced guard, 
Clearing the way before th^m ; the general, Berthier, 
and the chief consul himself superintending the rear 
guard, which, as having with it the artillery, was the 
object of highest importance. At St. Pierre all 
gemblance of a road disappeared. Thenceforth an 
army, hors^and foot, laden with all the.munitions 
of a campaign, a park of forty field-pieces included, 
were to be urged up and along airy ridges of rock 
and etemal snow, where the goatherd, the hunter 
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of the chamois, and the outlaw-smug^ler are alone 
accustomed to venture ; amid precipices, where to 
slip a foot is death ; beneath glaciers from which the 

Eercussion of a musket-shot is often sufficient to 
url an avalanche ; across bottomless chasms cakcd 
over with frost or snow-drift ; and breathing 

" The difficult air of the iced mountain top, 
Wbere the birda dare not build, nur insect's wing 
Flit o*er the herbless gianite."* 

The transpprt of ^ the artillery and ammunition wa« 
the most difficult point; and to this, accordingly, 
the Chief consul gave bis personal superintendence. 
The guns were dismounted, groaved into the trunks 
of trees hoUowed out so as to suit each calibre, and 
then dragged on by sheer strength of muscle — not 
less than a hundred soldiers being sometimes har- 
nessed to a Single cannon. The carriages and 
wheels, being taken to pieces, were slung on poles, 
and borne on men's Shoulders. The powder and 
ßhot, packed into boxes of fir-wood, formed the 
lading of all the mules thät could be coUdcted over 
a Wide ränge of the Alpine country. These prepa- 
rations had been made during the week that elapsed 
between Buonaparte's ärrival at Geneva and the 
commencement of Lannes's march. He himself 
travelled sometimes on a mule, but mostly on foot, 
cheering on the soldiers who had the bürden of the 
great guns. The fatigue undergone is not to be 
described. The men in front durst not halt to 
breathe, because the least stoppage there might have 
thrown the column behind into confusion, on the 
brink of deadly precipices ; and those in the rear had 
to flounder, kneedeep, through snow and ice trampled 
into Sludge by the feet and hoofs of the preceding 
divisions. Happily, the march of Napoleon was not 
harassed, like that of Hannibal, by the assaults of 

* Byron*! Bf anft^d. 
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iiving enemies. The tnountaineers, on the oon* 
traiy, flocked in to reap the liberal rewards which he 
offered to all who were willing to lighten the dradgery 
of his troops. 

On the 16th of May, Napoleon slept at the con- 
vent of St. Maurice; and, in the course of the four 
foUowing days, the whole army passed the Great 
St. Bemard. It was on the SOth that Buonaparte 
himself halted an hour at the convent of the Hospi- 
tallers, which Stands on the summit of this mighty 
mountain. The good fathers of thß monastery had 
fumished every soldier as he passed with a luneheon 
of bread and cheese and a glass of wine ; and, for 
this seasonable kindness, they received the warm 
acknowledgihents of the chief.* tt was here that 
he took his leave of a peasant youth, who had walked 
by him, as his guide, all the way from the convent 
of St. Maurice. Napoleon conversed freely with 
the young man, and was much interested with his 
simplicity. At parting, Buonaparte asked the guide 
8ome particulars about his personal Situation ; and, 
having heard his reply, gave him money and ä biUet 
to the head of the monastery of St. Maurice. The 
peasant delivered it accordtngly,.and was surprised 
to find that, in consequence of a scrap of writing 
which he could not read, his worldly comforts were 
to be permanently increased. The object of this 
generosity remembered, nevertheless, but little of 
his conversation with the consul. He described 
Napoleon as boing "a vety dark man," (this was 
the, effect of the Syrian sun,) and having an eye 
that, notwithstanding his affability, he could not 
encounter without a sense of fear. The only say- 
ing of the hero which he treasured in his memory 

♦ The worthy Hospltallera of St Bernard have stationed themselvea 
mt tiiat wild eminence, for the purpose of alleviating the miseiy of tra- 
Tellers lost or be wUdered amid the neighbouring defiles. They entertain 
a pack of dog8, of extraordinary sagacity, who roam over the hüls night 
and day, and freqiiently drag to light and safety -pilgriins who have beea 
buried in tJie suow. 
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was, ^ T have spoiled a hat ainong your mountains : 
well, 1 shaU find a new one oii the other sidc."— 
Tha9 spoke Napoleon, wringing the rain from hig 
covering as he approached the hospice öf St. IJer- 
nard.—The guide described, however, very strikiug- 
ly, the elTects of ßuonaparte's appearancc and voice, 
when any obstacle cheeked the advanoe of hin 
soldiery along that fearful wilderness which is 
called, emphatically, '* The Valley of Desolation.*' 
A Single look or word was commonly sufficicnt to 
set all in raotion again. But if the way presentcd 
some new and apparently insuperable diffieulty, the 
consiü bade the drums beat and the trumpets souud, 
as if for the Charge ; and this never failed. Of such 
gallant temper were the spirits which Napoleon had 
at command, and with such admirable skill did he 
wield them ! 

On the 16th, the yänguard, tuider Lannes, reached 
the.beautiful vale of Aosta, and the other divisions 
descended rapidly on their footsteps. This part of 
the progress was not less difficult than the ascent 
before. The horses, mules, and guns were to be 
led down one slippery steep after another — and we 
may judge with what anxious care, since Napoleon 
hiraself was once contented to slide nearly a hun- 
dred yards together, seated. 

On the 17th, Lannes arrived at Chatillon, where 
he attacked and defeated a corps of 5000 Austrians 
— wiio received the onset of a French division in that 
quarter with about as much surprise as if an enemy 
had dropped on them from the clouds. Every dim- 
culty now seemed to be surmounted, and corps 
after corps came,down into the plentifVil and verdaut 
Valley, füll of joy. But suddenly, the march of the 
vanguard was arrested by an obstacle unforeseen, 
or, at least, grievously under-estimated. Midway 
between Aosta and Ivrea, the Dora flows through a 
defile, not more than üfty yards in width : the 
heights on either band rise preeipitous ; and in the 
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midst an abrupt conical rock, crowned with the for- 
tress of St. Bard, entirely commands the^river and 
a small walled town, through the heart of which 
lies the only passage. Lannes having vainly at- 
tempted to force the place by a coup de modn, a panic 
arose, and, this sprcading to the rear, Orders were 
given for stopping the descent of the artillery. 
Buonaparte had come as far as the town of Aosta 
when this intelligence reached hini. He immediately 
hastened to St. Bard, where he found the troops in 
much confusion. 

On occasions like this he rarely failed to vindicate 
the presiige of his reputation. Napoleon, after 
hastily surveying the localities, cUmbed the height 
of the Albaredo, which rises on the one side above 
the fort, and satisfied himself that, though the path 
had hitherto been trodden only by solitaiy hunts- 
men, the army who had crossed the St. Bemard 
might, by similar eflforts, find or raake their way 
here also. A Single cannon being, with the last 
difficulty, hoisted to the summit, he planted it so as 
to play füll on the ehief bastion of St. Bard. The 
moment this was arranged, the troops began their 
painful liiarch; and they accomplished it without 
considerable loss ; for Napoleon's gun was so ex- 
cellently placed, that the main battery of the subja- 
cent Castle was^ ere long, silenced. The men crept 
ilong the brow öf the Albaredo in Single file, each 
pausing (says an öye-witness) to gaze for a moment 
on Napoleon, who, overcome with his exertions, 
had lain down and fallen fast asleep upon the sum- 
mit of the rock. Thus passed the main body, 
slowly, but surely. Meantime, colonel Dufour had 
been ordered to scale the wall of the town at night- 
fall; and his regiment (the 58th) performed this 
Service so impetuously, that the Austrian troops 
took refuge in the Castle, and the French msule good 
their lodgment in the houses below. For some 
hours the garrison poured down gmpe-shot at half« 
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inusket distance upon the French, but at last, out 
of compassion for the inhabitants, the üre slack- 
ened ; and ere day broke, Buonaparte had eifected 
fais main purpose. The streets of the town havingr 
been strewn with litfer to deafen soimd, the gubs» 
covered with straw and branches of trees, were 
drag^ed throngh it under the very guns of St. Bard, 
and without exciting the least suspicion in its gar- 
rison. Next moming the Austrian commandant 
sent on a messenger to Melas, with tidings that a 
large division of the French had indeed passed by 
the goat-tracks of Albaredo, but that most certainly 
not one great gun was with them. Buonaparte, 
meantime, was hurrying forwards with horse, foot, 
and artillery too, upon Ivrea« 

The march of the consul received no new check 
until he reached the town of Ivrea, where, after two 
days' hard fighting, Lannes at length forced an en- 
trance, and the garrison, with severe loss, withdrew. 
Buonaparte then took the roäd to Turin, and the 
vanguard had another severe piece of service at the 
bridge of Chiusilla, where 10,000 Austrians had been 
very strongly posted. Lannes broke them, and pur* 
suing as far as Orca, cut them off from their maga- 
zines at Chevagno, and seized a vast quantity of 
Stores which had been embarked on the Po. The 
advance was now within one march of Turin, whiJe 
Murat occupied Vercelli, and the other divisions 
(those of Moncey, Chabran, and Thureau) having 
accomplished their several Alpine joumeys, were 
pouring down ujpon the low country, and gradually 
converging towards the appointed rendezvous on 
the Ticino. Buonaparte had thus overcome the great 
difficulties of bis preparation, and was ready with 
his whole army to open the campaign in good 
eamest against Melas. 

The blockade of Genoa had been kept up all thiR 
time ; while Suchet resolutely maintained the last 
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line of defence on the old frontier of France. On 
tiie 22d of May, Melas made a desperate effort to 
force the passage of the yar,.but failed; and imme» 
diately afterward received his first intelligence of 
the movements of Buonaparte, and the defeat of his 
own detaehment at the biidge of Chiusilla. He 
pereeived that it was high time to leave Suchet to 
inferior hands, and, giving that Charge to general 
Elsnitz, set off to oppose in person *' the army of 
reserve." Suchet, on his part, was not slow to pro- 
fit by the departure of the Austrian commander-in- 
chief : he being informed of Buonaparte^s descent, 
forthwith resumed the offensive, recrossed the Yar, 
and carried Vintimiglia at the point of the bayonet 
Pursuing his advantage. Suchet re-obtained the 
niastery, ürst of the deSe of Braus, and then of that 
of Tende, and at length re-occupied his old position 
at Melagno, whence his advanced guard pushed on 
as far as Savona. 

The garrisou of Genoa, meantime, had been hold- 
ing out gallantly. Massena for some time kept pos- 
session of the semicircular chain of heigh^s on the 
land side, and was thus enabled to obtain provisions, 
despite the 40,000 Austrians under general Ott who 
lay watching hin),, and the English fleet under lord 
Keith which completely blockaded the shore. A 
great effort made to dislodge him from the heights 
on the 3d of April had. failed« But, by degrees, the 
superiority of numbers proved too much for him, and 
being shut at last within the walls, — ^where, to 
increase all his difficulties, a great part of the popu* 
lation was violently hostile to the French cause, — 
his sufierings from want of provisions, and the ne- 
cessity of constant watchfulness and daily skir« 
mishes, began to be severe. In his sorties, Massena 
had for the most part the advantage ; and never in 
the whole war was the heroism of the French sol- 
diery more brilliantly displayed than during this 
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4iegre.* The news of the expedition of Napoleon at 
Length penetrated to the beleag^ered garrison, and 
the expectation of relief gave them from day to day 
new courage to hold out. . But da}' passcd after day 
withotlt any deliveret makin? his appearance, and 
the scarcity of food rendered it almost impossible to 
keep the iimabitants from rising en masse to throw 
open the gates. The English, meanwhile. anchored 
cioser to the city, and, having cut oyt the vessels 
which guarded the entrance of the harbour, were 
bombarding the French quarters at their pleasure. 
Eyery thing eatable, not excepting the shoes and 
knapsacks of the soldiers, had been devoured, ere 
Massena at length listened to the proposal of a con- 
fetence with general Ott^ and lord Keith. If the 
French generaPs necessities were urgent, the Eng^ 
lish admiraPs desire to get possession of Genoa, ere 
Buonaparte could make futther prog^ress, was not 
less vehement« Lord Keith frankly told Massena, 
that his gallantry had been such that no terms could 
be too good for him. The word capitulcUion was 
omitted : the French marched out of the town with 
arms and beiggage, and were allowed to proceed to 
Suchet's head-K^uarters $ and, on the 5th of June, Ott 
occupied Genoa. 

* The following anecdote li glven byDwnofl ;— " On one of theie 
oeeaalons, wheti a deeperate attack was led on by Sonlt, tbereoocurred 
a circuroatance as honoarabte as ii was characteristie of tbe spirit 
wbicli animated tho French. The soldiei« of two rcgiments, or deinl> 
Inigades, of thearmy ofitaly namely,tbe35thllght, andtbeSIthof tbe 
line, had aworn eterna] «nmity againat one anotber ; because tliat, pre- 
Tioua to the opening of the canipaign, yrhvn desertion, and all the evlla 
of inaubordinatton Drevailed In that army, disorganized by suflfering, the 
former, in which disciplfne had been maintained, was employed to die- 
ann the Jatter. The utmost eare had been taken to keep them sepa- 
rate ; bat it ao bappeoed, that thrae two corpa found theraselves one 
day made rivala as It were in valour, the one before the eyes of thOt 
otber. The aame dangeta, the sarae thirat of glory, the same eagemeaa 
to malntain themaelves, at once renewed in all hearts generons senti« 
menti; the ioMlen became. instantly intertningled ; ihey embraced tat 
tbe nildflt of the Ure, and one half of the one corpa paning into the ranke 
of the ottaer, they lenewed Che combat, after the eaehange, witb dooMa 
ardoqr.** 

Vol. L- 
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General Ott, notwithstandingr this success, bad 
been very ill-employed in lingering before Genoa, 
"wbile Napoleon was so rapidly advancing; and 
Melas, utterly perplexed between Suchet on the one 
side and the consul on the other, had in fact lain 
still, and done nothing. Buonaparte, between the 
Ist and 4th of June, crossed the Ticino with his 
whole army. Murat carried Turbigo on the 5th, the 
very day that Genoa feil ; and on Sie 2d, the chief 
consul nimself once more entered Milan, where he 
was received with enthusiasro, and restored in form 
the Cisalpine republic. Lannes, after various con- 
flicts, occupied Pavia. Chapon and Thureau threat- 
ened Turin by two difierent routes ; and Melas, at 
last ropsed to a sense of his imminent danger, 
abandoned the open country of Piedmont, took up 
his head-quarters at Alessandria, and began to draw 
together bis widely separated columns, and concen- 
trate them for the inevitable battle which must de- 
cide the fate of Italy. 

Buonaparte, meanwhile, was ignorant of the fall 
of Genoa. He supposed, therefore, that the army 
of Ott was still at a wide distance from that of the 
Austrian commander-in-chief, and meditated to pass 
the Po suddenly, and either attack Ott and relieve 
Genoa, ere Melas knew he was in that Ueighbour- 
hood, or, if he should find this more practicable, 
force Melas himself to accept battle unsupported by 
Ott, Lannes and the van, accerdingly, pushed on 
as far as Montebello, where, to their surprise, they 
found the Austrians in strength. Early in the mora 
ing of the 9th of June, Lannes was attacked by % 
force which he had much difRculty in resisting. 
The Austrians were greatly superior in cavaliy, and 
the ground was favourable for that arm. But at 
length Victor's division came up, after a severe 
struggle, and tumed the tide. The battle was a 
most obstinate one. The fields being covered with 
very tall crops of rve, tfae hostile battalions were 
often almost within bayonet's length eie they were 
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aware of each other's prescnce ; and the same cir- 
cumstances prevented the generals, on eith^r side, 
from dfsplaying much science in their manoeuvres. 
It was a conflict of man against man; and deter- 
mined at a vast cost of blood. The field was strewn 
with dead, and the retiring Austrians left 5,000 pri- 
soners in the hands of Laiines — ^who, in memory of 
this day Df slaughter, was created afterward duke 
of Montebello. It was from ihe prisoners taken 
here thät the first consul leamed the fate of Genoa. 
He imoiediately concluded that Melas had concen- 
trated his anny ; and, having sent messengers to 
Suchet, urging him to cross the möuntains by the 
Col di Cadibona, and march on the Scrivia (which 
would place him in the rear of the enemy), halted 
his whole line üpon the strong position of StradeUa. 

It was on the evening after Montebello, that ge- 
neral Dessaix, whom Napoleon considered as second 
only to himself in military genius, arrived at head- 
quarters. Buonaparte had, as we have seen, on 
leaving Egypt, ordered Kleber to send Dessaix to 
France in the course of November. He had accord- 
ingly landed' at Frejus shortly after the establish- 
ment of the new govemment, where he found letters 
from the chief consul, urging him to join him with- 
out delay. In these letters there were some melan- 
choly phrases, and Dessaix, who really loved Napo- 
leon, was heard to say, "He has gained all, and yet 
he is not satisfied." A hundred obstacles rose up 
to keep Dessaix from joihing his friend so speedily 
as>bdth wished. He was yet in France when the 
news of St. Bernard came thither, and exclaiming, 
"Hewillleave us nothing to do," travelled night 
and day until he was able to throw himself into his 
arms. Napoleon immediately gave him the com- 
mand of a division ; and they spent the night toge* 
ther in conversing about the afFairs of Egypt. 

The first consul was anxious to tempt Melas to 
attack him at StradeUa, where the gröund was un- 
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favourable to cavalry movements ; but, after lying 
there unmolested for three days, he began to fear 
that the Außtrian had resolved, either on moving to 
the left flank, crossing the Ticino, occupyin&r 
Milan, and so re-opening his communication witn 
Vienna ;— or, on falling back to Genoa, overwhelm- 
ing Suchet, and taking up a position where the Bri- 
tish fleet could supply him with provieions— or even, 
in case of necessity, embark his army, carry it 
round to the other aide of Italy, and by that means 
place him once more between his enemy and the 
German states. Buonaparte, being perplei^ed with 
these apprehensions, at last descended into the great 
piain of Marehgo, on which he had, not without rea« 
son, feared to abide the onset of Melas and the 
Austrian horse. He was at Volghera on the llth, 
and next day at St. Juliano, in the very cei^tre of the 

Elain ; but still no enemy appeared. On the ISth* 
e advanced to the village of Marengo itself, and 
finding nothing eyen there but a scanty out-post, 
which retreated before him, concluded qertainly thai 
Melas had given him the slip, and marched either to 
the left on the Ticino, or to the right on Genoa* In 
great anxiety, he detached one division under Des- 
saix to watch the road to Genoa, and another under 
Murat towards the Scrivia. Dessaix was already 
half a day's journey from the head-quarters, when 
Napoleon received intelligence which made him 
hastily. recall all his detachments« The Austrian 
general, after longhesitation,^ad at length resolved 
to let a fair field decide once more the täte of Italy. 
On the evening of the 13th, his whole army mus- 
tered in front of Alessandria, having only the river 
Bormida between them. and the piain pf Marengo ( 
and early in the following morning, they passed the 
stream at three several points, and advanced towards 
the French position in as many columns. 

The Austrians were füll 40,000 strong; while, ii| 
Oie absence of Dessaix and the reserve, Napoleoii 
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could, at toost, oppose to them 20,000, of whom 
only 2,500 were cavalry. He had, however, no 
hesitation about aöceptin^g^ the battle. His ad- 
vance, under Gardanne, occupied the small ham- 
let of Padre Bona, a little in front of Marengo. At 
that villagpe, which overlooks a narrow ravine, the 
Channel of a rivulet, Napoleon stationed Victor with 
the main body of his first line — ^the extren^e right of 
it resting on Castel Ceriolo, another hamlet almost 
parallel with Marengo ; Kellernjan, with a brigade 
of cavalry, Was posted immediately behind Victor 
for the protection of his flanks. A thousand yards 
in the rear of Victor was Che second line, under 
Lannes, protected in like fashion by the cavalry of 
Champeaux. At aböut an equal distance, again, 
behind Lannes, was the third Ime, cousisting of the 
division of St. Cjn*, and the consular guard, under 
Napoleon in pevson. The Austrian heavy infantry, 
on reaching the open field, formed into two lines, 
the first, under general Haddick, cönsiderably in 
advance before the other, which Melas himself com- 
mänded, with general Zach for his second. These 
moved steadily towards Marengo ; while the light 
infantry and cavalry, under general Elsnitz, made a 
detour round Castel Ceriolo with the purpose of 
outflanking the French right. 

Such was the posture of the two artnies when this 
great battle began. Gardanne was unable to with- 
«tand the shock, and, abandonitig Padre Bona, feil 
back to strengthen Victor. ,A furious cannonade 
along the whole front of that position ensued : the 
tiraiUeurs of either army posted themselves along 
the margins of the ravine, and fired incessantly at 
each other, their pieces almost touching. Cannoh 
and musketry spread devastation eveiy where — for 
the armies were but a few toises apart. For more 
than two hours Victor withstood singly the vigorous 
assaults of a far superior force ; Marengo had been 
taken and retaken several times, ere Lannes received 

Q2 
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Orders to reinforce him. The second line atlength 
advanced, but they found the first in retreat, and the 
two Corps took up a second line of defence consider* 
ably to the rear öf Marengo, Here they were, 
again» charged furiously— and again, after obstinate 
resistance, gave way. General Elsnitz^ meantime, 
having effected his purpose, and fairly marched 
round Castel Ceriolo, appeared on the right flank 
with his splendid cavalry, and began to pour his 
sauadrons upon the retreating columns of Lannes. 
Triat ffallant chief formed his troops en echeUm^ and 
retired in admirable order — ^but the retreat was now 
general ; and, had Melas pursued the advantage with 
all his reserve, the battle was woh. But that aged 
ffeneral (hß was eighty-four years old) doubted not 
that he had wbn it already ; and at this critical mo- 
ment, being quite wom out with fatigue, withdrew 
to the rear, leaving Zach to continue what he con- ' 
sidered as now a mere pursuit. 

At the moment when the Austrian horse were 
about to rush on Lannes*s retreating corps, the re* 
BBTve under Dessaix arrived on the outskirts of the 
field, Dessaix himself, riding up to the first consul, 
Said, ** I think Üiis is a battle lost/' ** I think it is a 
battle won,** answered Napoleon. "Do you push 
on, and I will speedily rälly the line behind you."— 
And in eifect the timely retum of this resenre tumed 
the fortune of the day. 

Napoleon in person drew up the whole of his 
army on a third line of battle, and rode along the 
front, saying, " Soldiers, we have retired far enough, 
Let US now advance. You know it is my custom 
to sleep on the field of battle." The enthusiasm of 
the troops appeared to be revived, and Dessaix pre^ 
pared to act on the offensive ; he led a , fresh colunm 
of 5,000 grenadiers to meet and check the advance 
of Zach. The brave Dessaix feil dead at the first 
fire, shot through the head. " Alas ! it is not per* 
mij^d to me to ^eep," said Napoleon ; and the fall 
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of that beloved chief redoubled the fury of his fol- 
iowers. The first line of the Austrian infantry 
charged, howevcr» with equal resolution. At that 
moment, Kellerman's horse came on them in flank; 
and being, by that unexpected assauU, broken, they 
were, after a vain struggle, compelled to surrender : 
-^general Zach himself was here made prisoner. 
The Austrian columns behind, being flushed with 
victory, were advancing too carelessly, and proved 
unable to resist the general assault of the whole 
French line, which now pressed onwards under the 
immediate command of Napoleon. Post after post 
was carried. The noble cavalry of Elsnitz, per- 
ceiving the infantry broken and retirins^, lost heart ; 
and, instead.of forming*to protect their retreat, 
turned their horses' heads, and galloped over the 
piain, trampling down every thing in their way. 
"When the routcd army reached at length the Bor- 
mida, the confusionwas indescribable. Hundreds 
were drowncd — the river rolled red amid the corpses 
of horse and man. Whole corps, being unable to 
efTect the passage, surrendered: and at ten at night 
the Austrian Commander with difficulty rallied the 
reninant of that magnificent array, on the veiy 
ground which they had left the same moming in aU 
the confidence of victory. 

It is not to be denied that Napoleon was saved on 
this occasion by the arrival of the reserve under 
Dessaix, and the timely Charge of Kellerman. On 
the other band, It is impossible not to condemn the 
rashness with which the Austrian generals advanced 
after their first successes. 

The discomfiture of the imperialists was so great» 
that rather than stand the conseqnences of another 
battle, while buchet was coming on their rear, they 
next day entered into a negottation. Melas ofifered 
to abandon Genoa and *dll the strong places in Pied* 
mont, Lombardy, and the Legations — ^provided Buo- 
napaite w<M]Ü iülow bim to nw^h tiia remiuns af hii 
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army nnmolested to the rear of Mantua. Napoleon 
accepted this oflfer. By one battle he had regained 
nearly all that the French had lost in the unhappy 
Italian eampai^ of 1799 : at all events, he had done 
enougfh to crown his owri name with unrivalled 
splendoar, and to show that the French troops were 
once niore what they had used to he — when he was 
in the field ta command them. He had another 
motive for closin^ with the propositions of general 
Melas. It was of urgent importänce to regain Ge- 
noa, ere an English army, which he knew was on its 
voyagpe to that port, could reach its destination. 

On the 17th of June, Napoleon returned in triumph 
to Milan, where he formally re-established'the Cisal- 
pine republie, and was present at a festival of high 
State and magnificence. He then gave the com- 
mand of the army of Italy to Massena; and ap- 
pointed Jotirdan French mmister in Piedmont — m 
other words, governor of that dominion ; and set out 
on his journey to Paris. He halted at Lyons to lay 
the first stone of the ne w Place du Bdleconr, erected 
on the ruins of a great squafe destroyed by the 
jacobins during the revolufionary madness ; and 
reached the Tuilleries on the 2d of July. He had 
set out for Switzerland on the 6th of May. Two 
raonths had not elapsed, and in that brief Space 
what wonders had been accomplished ! The enihu- 
siasm of the Parisians exceeded all that has been 
recorded of any triumphal entry. Night after night 
every house was iiluminated; and day following day 
the people stoöd in crowds aröund the palace, con- 
tented if they could but catch one glimpse of the 
preserver of France. 

The effusion of joy was the greater— because the 
tale of victory came on a people prepared for other 
tidings. About noontide on the 14th of June, when 
the French had been driven out of Marengo, and 
were apparently in füll and disastrous retreat, a. 
commercial -traveller left the üeld, and arriring, 
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alter a rapid joumey, in Paris, annonnced that 
Buonaparte had been utterly defeated by Melas. It 
is Said that the ill-wishers of the first consul immew 
diately set on foot an intrigfue for removinff him from 
the govemment, and investing Caniot with the chief 
autbority. It is not doubtful that many Scheines of 
hostility had been agitated during Napoleon's ab- 
sence ; or that, amid all the elamour and splendour 
of his triun^phant reception in Pahs, he wore a 
ffloomy brow ; nor has any one disiputed that, froin 
Ulis time, he regarded the person of Cämot with 
jealousy and averslon. 

The ttdings of the great battle, meanwhüe, 
kindled the emulation of the Rhenish army ; and 
they bumed with the eamest desire to do something 
worthy of being recorded in the same page with 
Marengo. Bat the chief consul, when he granted 
the armistice to. Melas, had extended it to the armies 
on the'Germcüi frontier likewise; and Moreau, con- 
sequently, could not at once avail himself of the 
eagerness of his troops. The nceotiations which 
ensued, however, were ttnsuccessful. The empe« 
ror, subsidized as he had been, must have founa it 
very difficult to resist the remopstrances of England 
af ainst the ratification of any peace in which she 
snoidd not be included; and it is natural to sup» 
pose, that the proud spirit of the Austrian cabinet 
revolted from settii^g the seal to an act of humilia« 
tion, not yet, as the £nglish govemment msisted, 
absolutely necessary, News, meantime, were re- 
ceived, of the surrender of Malta to an EnffUsh ex« 
pedition under lord Keith and sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie;* and this timely piece of good fortune 
breathed fresh spirit into the Antigallican league. 
In fine, insmcerity and ^uspicidn protracted, üom 
day to day, a negotiation not destined tO be con« 
cluded until more blood had been shed. 
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During this armistice, which lasted from the 15th 
of June to the 17th of November, the exiled prihces 
of the hoüse bf Bourbon made some more incf- 
fectual endeavours to induce the chief consul to be 
the monk of France. The Ahh6 de Montesquiou, 
secret agent for the count de Lille (afterward Louis 
XVIII.), prevailed on the third cqnsul, Le Bmn, to 
lay before Buonaparte a letter addressed to him by 
that prince — ^in these terms: **You are very tardy 
about restoring my throne to me : it is to be feared 
that yott may let the favourable moment slip. You 
cannot establish the happiness öf France without 
me ; and 7, on the other nand, can do nothing for 
France without you. Make haste, then, and point 
out, youTself, the posts and dignities which wiH 
satisfy yoö and your friends." The first consul 
answered thu»: "I have receivfed your royal higfa- 
ness's letter. I have always taken a livelj^ iüterest 
m yöui^ misfortunes and those of your family. You 
must not think of äppearing in France — ^you could 
not do so without marching over five hündred thou- 
sand corpses. For the re^, I shall always be zeal- 
ous to do whatever lies within my power towards 
goftening your royal highness's destiniesy iand 
making you forget, if possible, your misfortunes." 
The comte D'Artois (now Charles X. of France) 
took a more delicate method of negotiaiin?. He 
sent a very beautiful and charming lady, the du- 
chesse de Guiche, to Paris : she, without difficulty, 
gained access to Josephine, and shone, for a time, 
the most brilliant omament of the consular court. 
But the moment Napoleon discovered the fairlady's 
errand, she was ordered to quit the capital within a 
few hours. These intrigties, however, could not fail 
to transpire; and there Is no aoubt that, at this 
epoch, the hopes of the toyalists were in a high 
State of excitement. 

Meantime, among the meaner Orders of both the 
great parties, who regarded with aversion the sove- 
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reign authority of the chlef consul, there wanted 

not heart3 wicked enough, nor hands sufficiently 

desperate, for attenlpts far dif^nt from these. 

The l^wfulnes», nay, the merft and the glory of 

tyrannicide, were ideas familiär to the jaeobiiut of 

every dcg;:ee ; and, duririg the yeargi of misörable 

convulsion.which iioliowed th€» impnsonment afid 

murder ofLQuis XYL, the r9yalii^4).and9 had often 

been joined, aüd; sometimes guided, by persons in 

whom -a naturally fenatical spirit, goaded by the 

sense of intolerable wrongs, dared to think of re- 

venge — no.n^atter how aecompljshed^aa the last 

and noblest of duties: nor is, it woiiderfül that, 

amtd a long-protracted. civil war, wh^n scenes of 

battle and slaughtcr were relieved only by the hard- 

flhips of skulkipg in woods and the fears of faniine, 

Hie character of others, originaUy both pure and 

gentle, had come to be degraded into a callous indif» 

ference or dark sullenness of temper, — ^üt prepara- 

tives for, deeds, tl^e thought of which, in earlier 

and .better days, would have been horror and 

loathing« 

It was among the jacobins, who had formerly 
woTshipped Buonap^irte a^ the *^ child and Cham- 
pion" of their creed, that th^ first scheine» of-assasi- 
sination were agitated.. An Italian 8Culptor,.by 
name Ceracchi, who had modelled the bust of Napo- 
leon while he held bis /coidrt at Monteb^Uo, ärrived 
in Paris, and, under pretence of retouching his work, 
salicited admission to the presence of the new C^sar» 
whose Bruttis he had resolved to be. The occupa- 
tions of the consul did not permit of this; and the 
Italian, having opened hi£f purppse to Topineau, 
Lebrun, a painter,the acyutant-general Arena, Damer- 
ville, and others of kindred aentiments, arranged a 
plan by which Buonaparte was to have been sur- 
rounded and stabbed in the lobby of the opera- 
house. But one. of the accomplices betrayea the 
conspiracy; and Ceracchi and. his associates were 
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«rrested in the theatre, at tlie momeut when they 
were expecting their victim. 

This occurred towards the tniddle of August; 
and it. has been said that the Jacobiii oonspiiutOTSy 
being thro.wn into the' same prlsdn with sorac 
desperadoes o( the Chouan fadtion^ gaye to these 
last the omline.of another scheme of assassinotion, 
which had more hearly pi^yed suGcensful. This 
was tljMS plot of iki imrfud inachine. A cart was 
prepared tö contain a oanfeLof gunpowder, strongly 
fastened in the midst of . a quantlty of grape^shot, 
whieh. being set on fite by a slow ntatch, was fo 
explode at the mometit when. Öuonaparte was 
pasüing thi^gh some narrow stieet^ and scatter 
destructioii in erery dh^etion arOufid it The 
night selected was thiat of the lOth of Ootober, when 
the Chief consul was e^ected to visit the Opera, 
and the mächine was planted inthe Rae St. NJcaise, 
througfa which he must pass m his way ihither from 
the Tuüleries. Napoleon told his friends at St 
Helena, that having ktboured hard aU day, he feit 
himself overpowered with sleep after dinner, and 
that ^osephine, who was anxiotts to be at the opera, 
had much difficulty in at last rousing and persnadine 
him to go. ^ I feil £aust asleep again," he sai<^ 
** after I was in my eaniage ; and» at the moment 
when the explosion took phice, I was dreaming 
of the danger I had undergon<3 some yeahi before 
in erossing the TüigliamentQ^ at midnight, hy the 
light of torches, during a flood»" He awoke, «id 
excl'aimed to Lannee andBessieres, who were with 
him in the coach, ^We a^re blown up." Theat- 
tendantsi wonld haye titoppfed the carriage, but, with 
greaf presence of mind» he bade thetn driye a* hmt 
as they cotüd to the theati«, whieh he alone of iJl 
the narty entered wi|h an mii^rfled conntenancoi 
He nad ebcaped most narrowly. The cdachmant 
happening to be intoxicated» diore more rapidty 
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than was bis custom.* The engine exploded half a 
minute after the carriage had passed it — ^killing 
twcnty persons, woundihg fifty-three (among whom 
was St. Regent, the assassin who üred the train), 
and shattering the Windows of several houses on 
both sides of the street. 

The audience in the opera-house, when the news 
was divulged, testified their feelings with enthu- 
siasm. The atrocity of the conspiraey roused uni- 
versal horror and Indignation, and invested the per- 
son of the chicf consul with a new species of in- 
terest. The assassins were tried fairly, and exe- 
cuted, glorying in their crime : and, in the mo- 
mentary exaltation of all men's minds, an edict 
of the Senate, condemning to perpetual exile 130 
of the most notorious leaders of the ierrorisU, was 
received with applause. Napoleon himself, how- 
ever, despised utterly the relics of that odious party ; 
and the arbitrary decree in question was never put 
into execution. 

The Chief consul, nevertheless, was not slow to 
avail himself of the State of the public mind, in a 
manner more consistent with bis prudence and far- 
sightedness. It was at this moment that the erec- 
tion of a new tribunal, called the Special Commisn&nf 
consisting of eight judges, withöut Jury, and without 
revision or appeal, was proposed to Üie legislative 
bodies. To their honour the proposal was carried 
by very narrow majorities ; for after that judicature 
was established, the chief consul had, in efifect, the 
means of disposing of all who were suspected of 
political offences, according to bis own pleasure 
Another law, which soon succeeded, and which 
authorized the chief magistrate to banish disaffected 
persons, as ^ enemies of the state,*^ from Paris or 
from France, whenever such steps should aeem pro- 
per, without the Intervention of any tribunal wnat- 

* The man took tbe doIw for that of a lalatt. 

VoL, L— R 
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ever, completed (if it was yet incomplete) the 
despotic ränge . of his power : and the police, 
managed as that fearful engine was by Fouche, 
presented him with the most perfect means of car- 
rying his purposes into execution. 

How far these disturbances in the French capital 
might have contributed to the indecision of the 
Austrian cabinet during this autuipn, we know not. 
Five months had now elapsed since the armistice 
after Marengo; and the first consul, utterly dis- 
gusted with the delay, determined to resume arms, 
and to be first in the field. Between the 17th 
and 27th of November, his generals received Orders 
to set all their troops once more in motion. Every 
where the French arms had splendid success. 
Bmne defeated the Austhans on the Mineio, and 
advanced within a few miles of Yenice. Macdonald 
occupied the mountains of the Tyrol, and was pre« 
pared to reinforce either the army of Italy or that 
of the Rhino, as might be desired. Moreau, finally, 
advanced into the heart of Germany, and was met 
by the archduke John of Austria, who obtained con- 
siderable advantages in an affair at Haag. The 
archduke, elated by this success, determined on a 
general engagement, and appeared in front of the 
French on the evening of the 2d December, at Ho- 
henlinden, between the Inn and the Iser.* At seven, 
on the moming of the 3d, the conflict began. l^e 
deep snow had obliterated the tracks of roads; 

* The poet Campbell bat vividly painted the opaüng of the gieat 
battle which foUowed. 

<* On Linden^ when the sun was low, 
AU bloodlea lay the untrodden snow, 
And daric as Winter was the flow 
Of Iser roliing rapidly : 

** Bnt Linden saw another sight 
When the dnims best at dead of night, 
Conunandinc fires of death to light 

The cutfimeH of her sceneiy.*' && 
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several Austrian columns were bewüdered; and 
either came not at all into their positions, or came too 
late. Yet the battle was obstinate and severe; 
10,000 imperialists were left dead on the iield : and 
Moreau, improving bis success, marched bn imme- 
diately, and occupied Saltzburg. 

The Austrian capital now lay exposed to the 
march of three victorious armies ; and the emperor 
was at last compelled to release himself from bis 
English obligations, and negotiate in sineerity for a 
separate peace. Mr. Pitt himself considered the 
prosecution of the Continental war as for the time 
nopeless. On reading the bulletin of Marengo, he 
Said, ** Fold up that map" (the map of Europe) ; " it 
will not be wanted for these twenty years." 

A definitive treaty was signed at Luneville on the 
9th February, 1801 ; by which the emperor, not only 
as head of the Austrian monarchy, but also in bis 
quality of chief of the German empire, euaranteed 
to France the boundary of the Rhine ; thereby sa- 
crificing certain possessions of Prussia and other 
subordinate princes of the empire, as well as bis 
own. Another article, extremely distasteful to Aus- 
tria, yielded Tuscany ; which Napoleon resolved to 
transfer to a prince of the house of Parma, in re- 
quital of the good Offices of Spain during the war. 
The emperor recognised the union of the Batavian 
republic with the French ; — and acknowledged the 
Oisalpine and Ligurian commonwealths ; bothvir- 
tually provinces of the great empire, over which the 
authority of the first consul seemed now to be per- 
manently established. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

4gaKr$ of M'apie» taut of tk» Pope— 7V Emp^r0r Ptmi of J2«mm* 

Jfortkem Cnfederaey again»t England— B^Üe of C^enhageit-- 
Jfehon*» rietorv—Death of Paul— Expedition to Egypt vnder Sh 
JUiüpk Ah*rerombi»-'BaUU ofJUejuMiriai—ConqneotofFgypt — TV 
JFtotälaofBoiUogna-'^egotiatian* with England— PeacetfAnuem^ 

ENOLAifD alone remained steadfast in her hostility; 
and, as vre shall presently see, the chief consul was 
even able to secure for himself the alliance against 
her of some of the principal powers in Europe : 
but before we proceed to the eventful year of 1801, 
there are some incidents of a minor order which 
must be briefly mentioned. 

It has been already said that the half-crazy em- 
peror of Russia had taken up a violent personal 
admiration for Bnonaparte» ana, under the influence 
of that feeling, yirtually abandoned Austria before 
the campaig^n of Marengo. Napoleon took every 
means to flatter the autocrat, and secure him in his 
interests. Paul had been pleased to appoint him- 
self grand master of the ruined order of the knights 
of St. John. Tt was his not idle ambition to obtain, 
in this character, possession of the island of Malta ; 
and Buonaparte represented the refusal of the Eng- 
lish govemment to give up that strong hold as a 
personal insult to Paul. Some 10,000 Russian pri- 
soners of war were not only sent back in safety, but 
new clothed and equipped at the expense of France ; 
and the autocrat was led to contrast this favourably 
with some alleged neglect of these troops on the 
part of Austria, when arranging the treaty of Lune- 
ville. Lastly, the (jueen of Naples, sister to the 
German emperor, being satisfied that, after the battle 
of Marengo, nothing could save her husband's Ita« 
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lian dominions from falltng back iuto the hands of 
France (out of which they had been rescued, during 
NapoIeon*s Eg3q)tian campaign, by the English, 
under lord Nelson), took up the resolution of tra- 
vellin^ in person to St. Petersburg in the heart of 
. the Winter, and soliciting the intercession of Paul. 
The czar, egregiously flattered with being invoked 
in this fashion, did not hesitate to apply in the 
queen's behalf to Buonaparte ; and the chief consul, 
well cälculating the gain and the loss, consented to 
spare Naples for the present, thereby completing the 
blind attachment of that weak-minaed despot. 

At the same time when Nelson delivered Naples 
from the French, a party of English seamen, under 
eommodore Trowbridge, had landed at the mouth 
of the Tiber, marched to Rome, and restored the 
pope. The French army, after the great victory 
which gave them back Lombardy and Piedmont, 
doubted not that the re-establishment of " the Ro- 
man republic" would be one of its next conse- 
quences. But Buonaparte, who had in the interim 
re-opened the churches of France, was now disposed 
to consider the aifairs of the pope with very different 
eyes. In ä word, he had already resolved to make 
use of the holy father in the consolidation of his 
own power as a monarch ; and, as the first step to 
this object, the govemment of the pope was now 
suffered to continue — ^not alittle to the astonishment 
of the French soldiery, and to the confusion, it 
may be added, and regret of various powers of 
Europa. 

The first consul, meanwhile, proceeded to turn the 
friendship of the Russian emperor to solid account. 
It has never, in truth, been difficidt to excite angry 
and jealous feelings among the minor maritime 
powers, with regard to the naval sovereignty of 
England. The claim of the right of searching neu- 
tral ships, and her döctrine on the subject of block- 
ades, had indeed been recognised in many treaties 

R3 
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hy Riusia, and by every maritime goyermnent in 
Europe. Nevertiieless, the cid grudge remained; 
and Buonaparte now artfully employed every en^e 
of diplomacy to awaken a spirit of hostility against 
England, first in the well-prepared mind of the czar, 
and then in the eabinets of Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden. The result was, in effect, a coalition of 
these powers against the mistress of the seas ; and, 
at the opening of the nineteenth Century, England 
had to contemplate the necessity of encountering, 
single-handed, the colossal mUitary force of France, 
and the combined fleets of Europe. To deepen the 
shadows of her prospects at that great crisis of her 
history, the people sufTered severely under a scarcity 
of food, in consequence of bad harvests ; and the 
eiforts which England made, under such an accu- 
mulation of adverse circumstances, must ever be 
treasured among the proudest of her national recol- 
lections. 

In January, 1801, the first imperial parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland assembled ; and, shortly 
afterward, in consequence of a difference of opinion, 
touching the Roman Catholic question, between 
George III. and Mr. Pitt, that great nflnister re- 
signed his Office, and a new cabinet was formed, 
with Mr. Addington (now viscount Sidmouth) at its 
head. These changes were a new source of em- 
barrassment ; yet the prosecution of the war was 
urged with undiminished vigour. 

Early in March, admiral Sir Hyde Parker and 
vice-admiral lord Nelson conducted a fleet into the 
Baltic, with the view of attacking the northem 
powers in their own harbours, ere they could effect 
their meditated junction with the fleets of France 
and Holland. The Endish passed the Sound on 
the 13th of March, and reconnoitred the road of 
Copenhagen, where the crown-prince, regent of 
Denmark, had made formidable preparations to re- 
ceivß tikern^ It was on the Sd of April that Nelson, 
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who had volunteered to lead the assanlt, having at 
length obtained a favourable wind, advanced with 
twelve ships of the line, besides friffates and fire* 
«hips, upon the Danish armament, which consisted 
of 8ix sali of the line, eleven floating batteries, and 
an enonnous array of small craft, all chained to 
each other and to the ground, and protected by the 
erown-batteries, mounting eighty-eight guns, and 
the fortifications of the isle of Amack. The battle 
iasted for four hours, and ended in a signal victory. 
Some few schooners and bomb-vessels fled early, 
and escaped : the whole Danish fieet besides were 
sunk, burned, or taken. The prince-regent, to save 
the capital from destruction, was compelled to enter 
into a negotiation, which ended in the abandonment 
of the French alliance by Denmark. Lord Nelson 
then reconnoitred Stockholm ; but, being unwilling 
to infiict unnecessary suifering, did not injure the 
city, on discovering that the Swedish fleet had 
already put to sea. Meantime, news arrived that 
Paul had been assassinated in his palace at St. Pe- 
tersburg; and that the policy which he had adopted, 
to the displeasure of the Russian nobility, was hkely 
to find no fävour with his successor. The moving 
spirit of the northem confederacy was, in effect, 
no more, and a brief negotiation ended in its total 
disrupture.* 

^ In the same month of March, the British arms 
were crowned with a more pleasing triuraph in a 
more distant region. From the time when Buona- 
parte landed in Egypt, the occupation of that coun- 
try by a French army, and its possible consequences 

• For the dptails of the battle of Copenhagen tee Soathey*s Life of 
Neliion. Tbat conflict bai been celebreted, in a noble lyrte, bf 
Campbell— 

" Of Nelson and the north 

Bing the glorious day*8 renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
AU the might of Demnark'a erown;** te. 
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to OUT empire in the east, had fonned a subject of 
anxious solicitude in the cabinet of St. James's ; 
and the means for attacking the army which Napo- 
leon had intrusted to Kleber, had, at lengrth, been 
combined and set in motion, in Opposition to the 
sentiments both of the king and Mr. Pitt, by the bold 
spirit of lord Melville, then at the head of the Indian 
board of control. The fleet of lord Keith, carrying 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie and bis army, were already 
in possession of Malta ; another army of 7000, com- 
posed partly of English troops and partly of sea- 
poys, had been despatched from India, and ap- 
proached £g3rpt by way of the Red Sea ; and, lastly, 
the Ottoman porte was prepared to co-operate with 
general Abercrombie, whenever he shoiüd effect a 
landing in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. That 
event occurred on the 13th of March ; the British 
troops disembarking in the face of the French, who 
^vere very strongly posted, and, at length, driving 
themfrom the shore. On the 2]st, a general en- 
gagement took place in front of Alexandria; and 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie feil, mortally wounded, in 
the moment of victory. General Hutchinson (now 
earl of Donoughmore), on whom the cdtnmand de- 
volved, pursued the advantage. Kleber, who by bis 
cxcellent administration had eamed the title of the 
Just Sultan, had been assassinated by an obscure 
fanatic on the same day when Dessaix died glo- 
riously at Marengo ; and Menou, who succeeded to ** 
the command of the French army in Egypt, was 
found whdlly incapable of conducting either the 
civil or the military business of the colony to ad- 
vantage. He sbut himsclf up in Alexandria with 
the relics of the army defeated on the 2 Ist. The 
English, forthwith, let the sea into the lake Ma- 
reotis : the capital was thus made an Island, and all 
communication with the couutry cut off. Hutchin- 
son was now joined by the Turkish capitan-pacha 
and 6000 men ; and intelligence reached him that the 
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Indian reinforcement under general Baird, had 
landed at Cossire. Rosetta was soon captured; 
and, after various skirmishes, Cairo was invested. 
On the 28thof June, general Belliard and a garrison 
of 13,000 surrendered, on condition that they should 
be transported in safety to France: and Menou, 
perceiving that defence was hopeless, and famine at 
nand, followed, ere long, the same exan^iie. 'Dius, 
in one brief campaign, was Egypt entirely rescued 
from the arms of France. But even that great ad- 
yantage was a trifle, when compared with the sti« 
mulus afforded to national confidence at home, by 
this timely re-assertion of the character of the 
English army. At sea we had never feared an 
enemy ; but the victories of Abercrombie destroyed 
a fatal prejudice which had, of recent days, gained 
ground, — ^that the military of Great Britain were 
unfit to cope with those of revolutionary France. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that if Abercrombie had 
the glory of first leading English soldiers to victory 
oyer the self-styled invincäUs of Buonaparte, he 
owed the means of his success to the admirable 
exertions of the duke of York, in reforming the 
discipline of the Service as commander-in-chief. 

On leaming the fate of Egypt, Buonaparte ex- 
claimed, *' Well, there remains only the descent on 
Britain ;'^ and in the course of a few weeks, not less 
than 100,000 troops were assembled on the coasts 
of France. An immense flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats was prepared to carry them across the Chan- 
nel, whenever, by any favourable accident, it should 
be clear of the English fleets ; and both the soldiery 
and the seamen of the invading armament were 
trained and practised incessantly, in every exercise 
and manoeuvre likely to be of ävail when that long^ 
looked-for day should arrive. These preparations 
were met as might have been expected, on the part 
of the English government and nation. Lord Nelson 
was placed in command of the Channel fleet ; and 
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the regulär army was reinforced on shore by a mul- 
titude of new and enthusiastic volunteers ; men of 
all parties and ranks joining heart and band in the 
great and sacred cause, l^rd Nelson more than 
once reconnoitred the flotilla assembled «at Bou- 
logne, and at length attempted the daring move- 
ment of cutting out the vessels, in the teeth of all 
the batteries. The French boats being chained to 
the shore, crowded with soldieiy, and placed imme- 
diately under the fortifieations, the attempt was un- 
successful; but the gallantry with which it was 
conducted Struck new terror into the hearts of the 
French marine, and Nelson, continuing to watchthe 
Channel with unsleeping vigilance, the hopes of the 
first consul, ere long, sunk. 

The successes of the English in the Baltic and in 
Egypt were well calculated to dispose Napoleon 
for negotiation ; and the retirement of Mr. Pitt, who 
was considered throughout Europe as the author 
and very soul of the anti-revolutionary war, was 
not without its influence* On the other band, Na- 
poleon's mighty successes against the German em« 
peror had been foUowed up this same year by the 
march of a French and Spanish army into Portugal, 
in consequence of which that last ally of England 
had been compelled to submit to the general fate of 
the continent. On both sides there existed the 
strongest motives for accommodation ; and, in 
effect, after a tedious negotiation, the preliminaries 
of peace were signed, on the lOth of October, at 
Amiens. By this treaty, England surrendered. all 
the conquests which she had made during the war, 
except Ceylon and Trinidad. France, on the other 
hand, restored what she had taken from Portugal, 
and guaranteed the independence of the lonian Is- 
lands. Malta was to be restored to the Knights of 
St. John, and declared a free port : neither England 
nor France was to have any representatives in the 
Order; and the garrison was to consist of the troops 
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of a neutral power. This article was that which 
cost the greatest difficulty — and Malta was destined 
to form the pretext, at least, for the re-opening of 
the war at no distant date. 

Meantime, except by a small party, who thought 
that England should never make peace unless the 
Bourbon family were restored to the throne of 
France, this news was received with universal satis- 
faction throughout Great Britain. " It was," as 
Mr. Sheridan summed up the matter, " a peace 
which all men were glad of, and of which uo man 
could be proudi" The definitive treaty was signed 
on the 35th of March, 1802 ; and nothing could sur- 
pass the demonstratious of joy on this occasion, 
both in London and in Paris, or the enthusiastio 
display of good-will with which the populace of 
either capitä welcomed the plenipotentiaries. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



Peaetof Ainien8~'Th6 Coneordat — 7%e Legion of fforumr^Buona 
parte President cf the (Xsalpine Republie — First ConetU for Life 
•—Orand Mediator of the Helvetie Coitfederaey — St. Domingo—- 
Touaaaxnt V Ouvertüre — Dissatisfaetion of England— Trial of 
Pritier-^Liord Whitworth — Rupture of the Peace of jSmien» — Do- 
teniion of Englith Trandtere tn FroMee» i. 

The peace of Amiens, like that of Campo-Formio, 
tumed out a mere armistice« It was signed in the 
midst of mutual suspicion ; and the audacious am- 
bition of the French government, from the very day 
of its ratification, accumulated the element» of an 
inevitable rupture. The continent, however, had 
been virtually shut against the English for ten years ; 
and now, in the first eagerness of curiosity, travel- 
lers of all ranks, ages, and sexes poured across the 
chaimely to contemplatei with their own eyes, the 
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scenes and efTects of the many wonderfiü deeds 
and changes which had been wrought since the out« 
breaking of the French revolution. The chief ob- 
ject of curiosity was Napoleon himself; and English 
statesmen, of the highest class, were among those 
who now thronged the levees of the TuUleries. Mr. 
Fox, in particular, seems to have been courted and 
caressed by the chief consul ; and these two great 
xnen parted with feeiings of mutual admiration« 
Our countrymen, in generai, were received in Paris 
with extraordinary attentions and civilities; and, 
for a brief space, the establishment of friendly feel- 
ings between the two nations was confidently ex- 
pected. 

The English were agrreeably disappointed with the 
condition of Paris. To their great surprise they 
found the consular court already arranged, in many 
particulars, upon the old model of the monarchy, 
and daily approximating to that example, step by 
Step. Josephine had restoräd, titles alone excepted, 
the old language of polite intercourse: Citoyenne 
had been repiaced by Madame ; and Citoyen was 
preparing to make way for Monsieur. The emigrant 
nobility had flocked back in great numbers ; and 
Buonaparte, dispensing with the awkward Services 
of his aids-de-camp in the interior of the palace, 
was now attended by chamberlains and other 
officers of State — chosen, for the most part, from 
the highest families of the monarchy, and who stu- 
diously conducted themselves towards the chief 
consul exactly as if the crown of Louis XVI. had 
descended to him by the ordinary laws of inherit« 
ance. Napoleon himself, if we may believe Madame 
de Stael, had the weakness to affect, in many trivial 
matters, a close imitation of what his new attendants 
reported to have been the personal demeanour of 
the Bourbon princes. His behaviour, as the holder 
of a court, was never graceful. He could not, or 
would no^ contnd the natural vehamonce of * ' 
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temper, and ever and anon confounded the old race 
of courtiers, by ebuUitions which were better suited 
to the camp than the saloons "of the Tuilleries. Bnt 
whenever he thought fit to converse with a man 
capable of understandingf him, the consul failed not 
to create a very lively.feeling m his own favour; 
and, meantime, Josephme was admirably adapted to 
supply his deficlencies in the management of circles 
and festivals. 

The labour which Napoleon underwent at this 
period, when he was consolidating the administra« 
tion throughout France (in every department of 
which intolerable confusion had arisen during the 
wars and tumults of the preceding years), excited 
the astonishment of all who had access to his pri- 
vs^cy. He exhausted the energies of secretary after 
secretary ; seemed hardly to feel the want of sleep; 
and yet sustained the unparalleled fatigue without 
having recourse to any Stimulus stronger than 
lemonade. Of the many great measures adopted 
and perfected during this short-lived peace wje may 
notice in particular the foUowing :— • 

A decree of the Senate, dated 26th of April, 1803, 
allowed all emigrants to return to France, provided 
they chose to do so within a certain space of time, 
and to pledge allegiance to the consular goveni- 
ment ; and offered to restore to such persons what- 
ever property of theirs, having been confiscated 
during the revolution, still remained at the disposal 
of the State. From this amnesty about 500 persona, 
however, were excepted ; these were arranged under 
five heads, viz. those who had headed bodies of 
royalist insurgents; who had served in the annies 
of the allies ; who had belonged to the househoid of 
the Bourbons during their exile ; who had been agents 
in stirring up foreign or domestic war; and lastly» 

generals,adinirals, representatives of the people,Mrho 
ad been banished for treason to the republic, to» 
gether with bishops who were obstinate in refusing; 
Vol. L— S 
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to accept of the conditions on which the exercise ol 
ecclesiastical functions had been sanctioned by the 
consuls. The event, in a great measure, justified 
the prudence of this merciful edict. The far greater 
part of the emigrants retnmed, and became peaceful 
subjects of Napoleon — even although the restoration 
of fbrfeited property never took place to any thing 
like the promised extent. Napoleon, havingr yielded 
back a iew princely estates to their rightnü lords, 
"was, it is Said, made aware, by sufficiently signifi- 
cant behaviour on their parts, that they had now ob- 
tained all they wished, and would not in future 
trouble themselves to merit his favour. A few in- 
stances of haughty ingratitude may, very probably, 
have occurred; but the consul, in breaking his , 
Word with the despoiled emigrants as a body, was 
preparing for himself dangers greater than those he 
removed by permitting their return to France. 

A still more important measure was that by which 
the Romish religion was finally re-established as the 
national faith. The sparing of the papal dominion 
after Marengo, and the re-opening of the churches 
in France, were the preliminatries of the peace which 
was, at length, signed on the 18th of September, 
1802, between the pope and the revolutionary go- 
vemment. This famous concordai was the work of 
Napoleon himself, who seems to have met with more 
Opposition, whenever he toudied the matter of reli- 
gion, than the men of the revolution^ with whom he 
consulted, thought fit to exhibit on any other occa- 
sions whatever. The question was argaed one even- 
ing, at great length, on the terrace of the garden at 
Buonaparte^s favourite villa of Malmaison. The 
Chief consul avowed himself to be no believer in 
Christianity ; ** But religion," said he, " is a principle 
which cannot be eradicated frora the heart of man.** 
** Who made all that T" said Napoleon, looking up to 
the heaven, which was clear and starry. ^* But last 
6unday evening," he continued, '*I was Walking 
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here alone when the church bells of the village of 
Ruel rung at sunset. I was strongly moved, so 
vividly did the Image of early days come back with 
that sound. If it be thus with me, what must it be 
with others? — In re-establishing the church," he 
added, '*I consult the wishes of the great majority 
of my people." 

Voliiey, the celebrated traveller, was present. 
**You ßpeak of the majority of the people," said 
he ; '* if that is to be the mle, recall the Boiirbons 
to-morrow." Napoleon never conversed with this 
boid infidel afterward. 

The concardat gave no satisfaction to the high 

Catholic party, who considered it as comprehending 

arrangements wholly unworthy of the dignity of the 

pope, and the destruction of the authority of the 

church. The great majority of the nation, however, 

-were wise enough to be contented with conditions 

which the V atican had been pleased to admit. The 

Chief articles were these : I. The Roman Catholio 

religion is recognised as the national faith. IL The 

pope, in concert with the French government, shall 

make a new division of diocesses, requiring, if ne« 

cessary, the resignation of any existing prelate. 

IIL Yacant sees now and henceforth shall be fiUed 

by the pope on nominoUtons hy the goroemment, IV. 

No bishops shall hold their sees müess they swear 

allegiance to the government, and adopt a ritual in 

which prayers are offered up for the consuls. V. 

The church livings shall be, like the diocesses, re- 

arranged ; and the eures be appointed by the bishop, 

but not without the approbation of the government. 

VI. The French government shall make Provision 

for the prelates and clergy, and the pope renounces 

for ever all right to chaUenge the distribution of 

church property consequent on the events of the 

revolutionary period. 

The pope, in acceding to these terms, submitted 
to '* the esugence of the times, which«*' said his holi- 
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ness in the deed itself, '' lays its violence even upon 
118.*' The most bitter point of execution was that 
which regarded the bishops — the great majority of 
whom were yet in exile. These prelates were sum- 
moned to send in, each separately, and within fifteen 
days, his acceptance of the terms of the concordat, 
.or his resig^ation of his see. Thus taken by sur- 
prise, having no means of consultation, and consi- 
derinff the concordat as fatal to the rights of the 
church, and the pope*s assent as extorted by mere 
necessity, almost all of them, to their honour be it 
Said, declined complying with either of these de 
mands. That these bishops should prefer poverty 
and exile to Submission, was not likely to increase 
the popularity of the concordat with the more devoat 
part Ol the nation. Meantime, the self*called phi- 
losophers looked on with scorn ; and the republi- 
canB, of every sect, regarded with anger and indig- 
nation a course of policy which, as they justly ap- 
prehended, provided for the re-establishment of the 
church, solely because that was considered as the 
likeliest means of re-establishing the monarchy — ^in 
a ne w dynasty indeed, but with all, or more than all, 
the old powers. 

In moments of spieen, Napoleon is said to have 
occasionally expressed his regret that he should ever 
have had recourse to this concordat: but at St. 
Helena, when looking back calmly, he said that it 
was so needful a measure that had there been no 
pope« one ought to have been created for the occa- 
sion. 

The harne of the first consul was now introduced 
into the church service at least as often as that of 
the king had used to be. The cathedral of Notre 
Dame was prepared for the solemn reception of the 
concordat., Napoleon appeared there with the State 
and retinue of a monarch ; and in every part of the 
ceremonial the ancient rules were studiously at- 
tended to. The prelate who presided was the sam« 
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archbishop of Aix who had preached the coronation 
fiermon of Louis XVI. 

It was not easy, however, to procure the attend- 
ance of some of the revolutionary generals of the 
irue repubhcan race. Berthier had invited a large 
party of thein loiigr beforehand to breakfast : he car- 
ried them from thence to the levee of the chief con- 
fiul, and they found it impossible not to join in the 
procession. Buonaparte asked one of these per- 
Bons, after the ceremony was over, what he thoiight 
of it ? *^ It was a true Capucinade,^^ was the answer. 
To auother of these, whom he thought less sincere, 
he fiaid, with a smile, '^ Thnigs, yoii see, are return- 
ing 10 the old order.** " Yes," the Veteran replied, 
** all returns^U but the two millions of Frenchmen 
who have died for the sake of destroying the very 
System which you are now rebuilding." These 
officers are said to have paid dearly for their un- 
courtly language. Moreau was not to be tampered 
with by Berthier. The chief consiil personally in- 
vited him to be present at the Te Deutn in Notre 
Dame, to aitend after^vard at the consecration of 
some colours, and, lastly, to dine at the Tuilleries. 
Moreau answered, '* I accept the last part of your 
invitation." 

A third great measure, adopted aboiit the same 
]>eriod, was received with unqualißed applause. 
This was the establishment of a national System of 
education, the necessity of which had been much 
feit, since thä old universities and schools under the 
management of the clergy had been broken up 
amid the first violence of the revolution. The 
Polytechnic School, established under the direction 
of Monge, dates from this epoch; and furnished 
France, in the sequel, with a long train of eminent 
men for every department of the public Service. 

li was now also that the chief consul commenced 
the great task of providing France with a miiform 
csode of laws. He himself took constantly an 

S2 
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earnest snare in the deliberations of the jurists, who 
were employed in this gigantic undertakin^; and 
astonished them by the admirable observations 
which bis native sagacity suggested, in relation to 
matters commonly considered as whoUy out of the 
reach of unprofessional persons* But of the new 
code we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Buonaparte at this period devised, and began to 
put into execution, innumerable public works, of 
the highest Utility. The inland navigation of Lan- 
guedoc was to be made complete: a great canal 
between the Yonne and the Saonne was begiin, for 
the purpose of creating a perfect water communica- 
tion quite across the republican dominion — from 
Marseilles to Amsterdam. Numberless bridges, 
roads, museums, were planned ; and the vain were 
flattered with rising monuments of magnificence, 
while the wise recognised in every such display the 
depth and forecast of a genius made for empire. 

Thus far the measures of the consulate may be 
Said to have carried with them the approbation of 
all but a few individuals. They were accompanied 
or foUowed by proceedings, some of which roused 
or strengthened and confirmed, sentiments pf a very 
different description amongvarious important.classes 
of the French Community ; while others were weh 
calculated to revive the suspicion of all the neigh- 
bouring nations. 

It is Said that the first idea of the legion of honoar 
arose in the breast of Napoleon on witnessing one 
day, from a window at the Tuilleries, the admiration 
with which the crowd before the palace regarded 
the Stars and crosses wom by the marquis Lucche- 
sini, ambassador of Prussia, as he descended from 
his carriage. The republican members of the Senate 
could not be persuaded that the Institution of an 
Order, with insignia, was any thing but the first step 
to the creation of a new body of nobility ; and they 
resisted the proposed measure with considerable 
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pertinacity. On this head, as on that of the con- 
cordat with the pope, the chief consul condescended 
to enter personally into discussion with the chief 
persons who differed from his opinion, or suspected 
nis intentions : and if any, who heard his lan^age 
on this occasion, doubted that both nobility and 
monarchy were designed to follow hard behind the 
legion of honour, they must have been singularly 
slow of understandin^. Berthier had called ribbons 
and Grosses "the playthings of monarchy," and 
cited the Romans of old as "having no system of 
honorary rewards." ** They are always talking to 
US of the Romans," said Buonaparte. " The Romans 
had patricians, knights, Citizens, and slaves: — for 
each class different dresses and different manners — 
honorary reeompenses for every species of merit — 
mural crowns — civic crowns— ovations — triumphs 
— titles. When the noble band of patricians lost 
iis iniluence, Rome feil to pieces — ^the people were 
vile rabble. It was then that you saw the fury of 
Marias, the proscriptions of Sylla, and afterward of 
the emperors. Tn like manner, Brutus is talked of 
as the enemy of tyrants : he was an aristocrat, who 
stabbed Caesar, becausc Caesar w^ished to lower the 
authority of the noble Senate. You talk of child^s 
raiües — ^be it so : it is with such rattles that men are 
led. I would not say that to the multitude ; but in 
a Council of statesmen one may speak the truth. I 
do not believe that the French people love liberty 
and equcdity. Their character has not been changed 
in ten years : they are still what their ancestors, the 
Gauls, were, vain and light. They are susceptible 
but of one sentiment — honour* It is right to afford 
nourishment to this sentiment, and to.allow of dis- 
tinctions. Observe how the people bow before the 
decorations of foreigners. Voltaire calls the com- 
mon soldiers Alexanders at fite sous a day. He was 
right : it is just so. Do you imagine tliat you can 
nuke men fight by reasoningl Never. You must 
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bribo them with gloiy, distinctions, rewards. To 
eome to the point ; during ten years there has been 
a talk of institutions. Where are they 1 All has 
been overtumed : our business is to build up. There 
vs a government with certain powers : as to all the 
rest of the nation, what is it but grains of sandt 
Before the.republic can be definitely established, 
we must, as a foundation, cast some blocks of granite 
on the soll of Franee. In fine, it is agreed that we 
have need of some kind of institutions. If this 
legion of honour is not approved, let some other be 
suggested. I do not pretend that it alone will save 
the State ; but it will do its part.^ Such were the 
words of Napoleon when the scheme was in prepa- 
ration. M any years afterward, in his exile at St. 
Helena, he tlius spoke of his order. " It was the 
reversion of every one who was an honour to his 
country, stood at the head of Ins profession, and 
eontributed to the national prosperity and glory. 
Some were dissatisfied because the decoration was 
alike for officers and soldiers ; others because it was 
given to civil and military merit indiscriminately. 
But if ever it cease to be the recompense of the 
brave private, or be eonfined to soldiers alone, it will 
eease to be the legion of honour." 

On the 15th of May, 1802, the legion of honour 
was formally instituted, and crosses widely dis- 
tributed among the soldiery, and among Citizens of 
almost all professions. 

The personal authority of the future emperor, 
meantime, was daily widening and strengthening. 
After the consulate was established in France, some 
corresponding change in the government of the Ci* 
salpine repuUic was j udged necessary, and Napoleon 
took care that it «hould be so conducted as to give 
himself not only permanent, but whoUy independent, 
power beyond the Alps. A Convention of 450 Ita« 
lian deputies was summoned to meet at Lyons; and 
Ihere Talleyrand was ready to dictate the terms of 
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a new Constitution, by which the executire functions 
were to be lodged in a president and vice-president, 
the legislative in a Council chosen from three elec- 
toral Colleges. It was next proposed that Buona" 
parte shoiüd be invited to take on him the Office of 
President — Buonaparte, it was studiously explained, 
not as Chief consul of France, but in his own indi- 
vidual capacity. He repaired to Lyons in person, 
and having harangued the Convention in the Italian 
tongue, assumed the dignity thus conferred on him 
on the 2d of January, 1802. 

The next step was to prolong the period of his 
French consulate. Chabot de L'Allier, nis creature, 
moved in the tribunate that the conservative senate 
should be requested to mark the national feelings 
of gratitude by conferring some new honour on 
Napoleon. The senate proposed accordingly that 
he should be declared consul for a second period of 
ten years, to commence on the expiration of his 

Eresent magistracy. He thanked them; but said 
6 could not accept of any such Prolongation of his 
power except from the suffrages of the people. To 
the people the matter was to be referred ; but the 
second and third consuls, in preparing the edict of 
the Senate for public inspection and ratification, were 
instructed by their master-colleague to introduce an 
important change in its terms. The question which 
they sent down was, ^ Shall Buonaparte be chief 
consul for lifel" No mention was made of ien 
years. Books were opened as on a former occasion : 
the officers of government in the departments weil 
knew in what method to conduct the business, and 
the voice of the nation was declared to be in favour 
of the decree. Some fe w hundreds of sturdy repub- 
licans alone recorded their Opposition; and Carnot, 
whoheaded them, said he well knew he was signing 
his own sentence of exile. But Napoleon was 
streng enough to dispense with any such severities. 
Carnot remained in safety, but out of Office, until* 
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many years afterward, bis Services were tendered 
and accepted on the entranee of foreig:n invaders 
into France. Buonaparte was proclaimed consul 
for life on the 15th of May. 

Shortly afterward, in the committee occupied 
with the code, Napoleon entered upon a long dlsqui- 
sition in favour of the Roman law of adoption ; 
iirging, with intrepid logic, that an heir so chosen 
ought to be even dearer than a son. The object of 
this harangue was not difiicult of detection. Napo- 
leon had no longer any hope of having children by 
Josephiue; and meditated the adoption of one of 
bis brother's sons as bis heir. In the course of the 
autumn a simple edict of the conservative senate 
authorized bim to appoint bis successor in the con- 
sulate by a (estamentary deed. By this act (Aug. 
2, 1702) a new dynasty was called to the throne of 
France. The faree of opening books in the depart* 
ments was dispensed with. Henceforth the words 
** Ldberty, Equdlity^ Sovereigniy of the Peaple,^^ dis- 
appeared from the State papers and official docu- 
ments of the government — ^nor did the cbange attract 
much notice. The nation had a master, and sat 
by, indifferent spectators; wbile he, under whose 
sway life and property were considered safe, dis- 

Eosed of political rights and Privileges according to 
is pleasure.* 

* See Wordswnrth*s venea, «^ written at Calais, the 15th Aug. 1808,** 
in wliich the indilTerence of tlie people is contrasted with their entbii» 
■iasm in the early days of the revolutfon. 

*^ Festivals hnvc I seen that were not names:« 
This is yoiing Buonaparte*s natal day ; 
And liis is heneeforth an establishM sway, 
Consiil for life. With worship France proclaima 
Her approbation, and with pomps and games. 
Heaven grant that other cities may be gay ! 
Calais is not: and I havebent niy way 
To the seacoast, no^ing that each man framea 
His business as he lilces. Anotlier time 
That was, when I was here long years ago: 
The senselesanesB ot joy was tliev sublime I" 4M» 
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This year was distinguished by events of another 
Order, and not likely to be contemplated with indif- 
ference by the powere of Europe. After the peace 
of Anüens was ratified, certain treaties, which the^ 
Chief consul had concluded with Turkey, Spain/ 
and Portugal, and hitherto kept profoimdly secret, 
were made known. The porte, it now appeared, 
had yielded to France all the Privileges of commerce 
which that govemment had ever conceded to the 
most favoured nations. Spain had agreed that 
Parma, after the death of the reigning prince, should 
be added to the dominions of France : and Portugal 
had actually ceded her province in Guyana. In 
every quiii-ter of the world the grasping ambition of 
Buonaparte seemed to have found some prey. 

Nearer him, in the mean time, he had been pre- 
paring to strike a blow at the independence of Swit- 
zerland, and virtually unite that country also to his 
empire. The contractinff parties in the treaty of 
Luneville häd guaratUeea the independence of the 
Helvetic repubuc, and the unquestionable right of 
the Swiss to model their government in what form 
they pleased. There were two parties there as 
elsewhere— -one who desired the lull re-establish« 
ment of the old federative Constitution — another 
who preferred the model of the French repnblic 
"one and indivisible." To the former party the 
small mountain cantons adhered — the wealthier and 
aristocratic cantons to the latter. Their disputes at 
last swelled into civil war— and the party who pre- 
ferred the old Constitution, being headed by the 
gadlant Aloys Reding, were generally successful. 
Napoleon, who had fomented their quarrel, now, 
unasked and unexpected, assumed to himself the 
character of arfoiter betwecn the contending parties. 
He addressed a letter to the eighteen cantons, in 
which these words occur : — " Your history shows 
that your intestine wäre cannot be terminated, except 
through the Intervention of France. I had, it is 
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true, resolved not to intermeddle in yonr affairs — 
but I cannot remain « insensible to the distress of 
which I See you the prey : — I recall my resolution 
of neutrality — ^I coiueni to be the mediator in your 
differences.'' Rapp, adjutant-general, was the bearer 
of this insolent manifesto. To cut short all discus- 
sion, Ney entered Switzerland at the head of 40,000 
troops. Resistance was Jiopeless. Aloys Reding 
dismissed bis brave followers» was arrested, and 
imprisoned in the Castle of Aarburg. The govem- 
ment was arranged according to the good pleasore 
of Napoleon, who hßnceforth added to bis other 
titles that of ''grand mediator of the Helvetic 
republic.'* Switzerland was, in elSect, degraded 
into a province of France; and became bound to 
maintain an army of 16,000 men, who were to be at 
the disposal, whenever it should please him to re- 
quire their aid, of the grand mediator. England 
sent an envoy to remonstrate against this signad and 
unprovoked rapacity : but the other powers suffered 
it to pass without any formal Opposition. The suf- 
ferings, however, of Aloys Reding and bis brave 
associates, and this audacious crushing-down of the 
old spirit of Swiss freedom and independence, were 
heard of throughout all Europe with deep Indigna- 
tion. 

Feelings of the same kind were nourished every 
where by the results of an expedition which Buona- 
parte sent before the close of 1801 to St. Domingo, 
for the purpose of reconquering that Island to France. 
The black and coloured population had risen, at tiie 
revolutionary period, upon their white masters, and 
after scenes of terrible slaughter and devastation, 
emancipated themselves. The chief auüiority was, 
by degrees, vested in Toussaint L'Ouverture, a 
negro, who, during the war, displayed the ferocity 
of a barbarian, but after its condusion, won the 
applause and admiration of all men by the wisdom 
ma humanity of his administration. Conscioiui 
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that« whenever peace shoirld be restored in Earope^ 
France would make efforts* to recover her riebest 
colony, Toussaint adopted measures likely to con- 
ciliate the exiled planters and the government of 
the mother country. A Constitution on the consulsf 
model Was established, Toussaint beiii^ its Buonsr 

Iiarte : the supremacy of Frailce was to be acknow«* 
edged to a certain extent ; and the white proprietors 
were to receive half the produce of the lands of 
which the insurgents had täken possession. But 
Napoleon heard of all these arrangements with dis- 
pleastire and contempt. He fitted out a nümerous 
ileet, carrying an army füll 20,000 streng, tinder the 
Orders of general Leclerc, the husband of bis own 
favourite sister Pauline. Xt has often been said, and 
without contradiction, that the soldiers sent on this 
errand were chiefly from the army of the Rhine» 
whose good-will to the consul was to be doubted. 
Leclerc summoned Toussaint (Jan. 2, 1802) to sur« 
render, in a letter which conveyed expressions of 
much personal respect from Buonaparte« The 
negro chief, justly apprehending insincerity, stood 
out, and defended himself gallantly for a brief space ; 
but streng hold after strongJiold yielded to numbers 
and discipline ; and at length he too submitted, on 
condition that he should be permitted to retire in 
eafety to bis plantation. Some obscure rumours of 
insurrection were sooh made the pretext for arrest- 
ing him; and he, being put on board ship, and sent 
to France, was shut up in a dungeon, where either 
the midnight cord or dagger, or the wasting influ- 
ence of coniinement and hopeless misery, ere long 

Eut an end to bis life. His mysterious fate, both 
efore and after its consummation, excited great 
interest.* The atrocious cruelty of the French sol- 

* Witneti^ among other evidences, the jioble sonnet orWordawortb— 

** Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ! 
Whether the all-cbeering suo be ftee to «hed 

Vol. I.— T 
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diery, in their subjugation of St. Domingo, equalled 
(it could not have surpassed) that of the barbarous 
negroes whom they opposed ; but was heard of with 
disgust and horror, such as no excesses of mere 
%avages could have excited. As if Heaven had 
been moved by these bloody deeds of vengeance, 
disease broke out in the camp: tfaousands, und 
among them Leclerc himself, died. For the time, 
however, the French armament triumphed — and, in 
the exultation of victory, the govemment at home 
had the extreme and seemingly purposeless ungene- 
rosity, to publish an edict banishing all of the negro 
race from their Eurc^an dominions.* But the yel- 
low fever was rapidly consuming the French army in 
St. Domingo ; and the island, again fiUed with irre* 
concilable feuds, remained ready to fall into other 
keeping, as it eventually did into the band of Eng- 
land, on the recommencement of the war in 1803. 

Hif beaiM around tbee, or thou reat thy head 
PiUowed in some dark dungeon'i^ noisome den — 
O, miserable cliieftaln ! where and wlien 
Will tiiou find patience 1 — Yet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in tliy lionds a cheerful brow : 
Thougli fallen tbyKlf, never to rise again, 
. Live and talce comfoit. Tbou ta^ ieft behind , 

Powen that will work for thee ; Air, Earth, and SU«; 
There 's not a breathing of the common Wind 
That will foTiiet thee ; thoa hast great alUes ; 
Thy frienda are Exultations, Agonlea, 
And Love, and man*8 unoonquerable Mind.** 

ISee .Wordsworth*8 aonnet, "22d SepL 1801*' 

• ** We had a fellow-paseenger, who came 
From Calais with us, gaudy in array,— 
A negro woman like a lady gay, 
'Yet sUeot as a woman fearing blame ; 
Bejected, meek, yet pitiably tarne, 
She sat, from notice tumii^not away, 
But on oor profiered kindness still did lay 
A wei((ht of languid speech, or at the same 
Was silent, motionless in eyes aiä face. 
She was a negro woman driven from Franee-' 
fiejected, like all others of that race, 
^ot one of whom may now find footing thare; 
Thus the peor outcastdid to us dedue, 
Normurmured at the «alMing oidlBanca.** 
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The course of Napoleon's oonduct, in and out of 
Europe, was calciüated to fill all independent neish- 
boors with new or aggravated suspicion; ana in 
England, where public opinion possesses the largest 
means of making itsclf heard, and consequently the 
greatest power, the prevalence of such feelings 
became, from day to day, more marked. The Bri- 
tish enyoy*s reclamation against the oppression of 
Switzerland, was but one of many drops, which 
were soon to cause the cup of bittemess to over- 
flow. As in most quarreis, there was something 
both of right and of wrong on either side. When 
the English govemment remonstrated against any 
of those daring inyasions of the rights of inde* 
pendent nations, or crafty enlargements, by diplo- 
matic means, of the power of France, by which this 
period of peace was distinguished, the chief consul 
could always reply, that the cabinet of St. James's, 
on their part, had not yet fulfilled one article of the 
treaty ofAmiens, by placing Malta in the keeping 
of some power which had been neutral in the pre- 
ceding war. ITie rejoinder was obvious: to wit, 
that Napoleon was every day taking measures 
whoUy inconsistent with that balance of power 
wliieh the treaty of Amiens contemplated. It is not 
to be denied that he, hi his audaciously ambitious 
movements, had contrived to keep within the strict 
terms of the treaty; and it can as little be disputed 
that the English cabinet had equtiy with them, 
although they violated the letter of the law, in 
their retention of the inheritance of the knights of 
St. John. 

The feelings of the rival nations, however, were 
soon kindled inio rage : and, on either side of the 
Channel, the language of the public prints assumed 
a complexion of even more bitter violence than had 
been observabie during the war. The English jour- 
nalists resorted to foul, and often false, and even 
absurd, personal criminations of the chief consul of 
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France : and the Parisian new8ps4)er8 replied in lan- 

guage equally indefensible on the score of truth and 
ecency, but with this most essential difference, that 
whereas the press of England was free, that of 
Franee, bemg entirely uuder the control of Foueh6 
and the police, could not, as all men knew, put forth 
any such calumnies otherwise than with the con- 
sent of the consular government. When Napoleon 
complained to the English ministers, their answer 
was obvious ; '* Our courts of law are open — ^we are 
ourselvcs accustomed to be abused as you are, and 
in them we, like you, have our only recourse.** 
The paragraphs in the Moniteur, on the other band* 
were, it was impossible to deny, virtually SQ many 
manifestoa of the Tuilleries. 

Of all the populär engines which moved the spieen 
of Napoleon, the most .offensive was a newspaper 
(^ L'Ainbigu'^) published in the French language, in 
London, by one Peltier, a royalist emigrant ; and, in 
spite of all the advice which could be offered, he at 
length condescended to prosecute the author in the 
English courts of law. M. Peltier had the good for* 
tune to retain, as bis counsel, Mr. Mackintosh,* an 
advocate of most brilliant talents, and, raoreover, 
especially distinguished for bis support of the ori* 
ginal principles of the French revolution. On the 
trial which ensued, this orator, in defence of bis 
Client, deUvered a philippic against the personal cha- 
racter and ambitious measures of Napoleon, immea- 
surably more caiculated to injure the chief ccmsul in 
public opinion throughout Europe, than all the efforts 
of a thousand newspapers ; and, though the jury 
found Peltier guilty of libel, the result was, on the 
whole, a signal triumph to the party of whom he had 
been the organ. 

This was a most imprudent, as well as undignlfied 
proceeding; but ere the defendant, Peltier, could bo 

* NowSir Januü; 
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called up for judgment, the doubtful relations of the 
Chief consul and the cabinet of St. James's were 
to assume a different appearance. The truce of 
Amiens already approached its close. Buonaparte 
had, perhaps, some right to complain of the un- 
bridled abuse of the British press ; but the British 
govemment had a far more serious cause of re- 
clamation against him. Under pretence of esta- 
blishing Freneli consnls fpr the protection of com- 
merce, he sent persöns, chiefly of the military pro- 
fe^sion. who carried Orders to make exact plans of 
all the harbours and coasts of the United Kingdom. 
These gentlemen endeavoured to execute their com- 
xnission with all possible privacy ; but the discovery 
of their occupation was soon made ; they were sient 
back to France without ceremony; and this trea- 
cherous measure of their govemment was openly 
denounced as a violation of every rule of international 
law, and a piain Symptom of warlike preparation. 

Ere hostilities were renewed, Buonaparte em- 
ployed M. Meyer, president of the regency of War- 
saw, to open a negotiation with the head of the 
house of Bourbon then resident in Poland. He pro- 
posed that Louis should execute a formal deed, re- 
signing for himself and his family all pretensions to 
the throne of France, and offered in return to put the 
Bourbon princes in possession of independent do- 
minions in Italy. The heir of the French kings 
answered in language worthy pf his birth. ** I do 
not confound Monsieur Buonaparte," said he, " with 
those who have preceded him. I esteem his bravery 
and military genius : I owe him good-will for many 
of the acts of his govemment — for benefits done to 
my people I will always cbnsider as done to me. 
But he is mistaken if he supposes that my rights 
can ever be made the subject of bargain and com- 
promise. Could they have been called in question, 
this very application would have established them. 
What the designs of God may be for me and my 

T 2 
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houae I know not ; bnt of the duties imposed oii 
me by the rank in which it was His pleasure l 
fihould be born, I am not wholly Ignorant. As a 
Christian, I will perform those duties while life re« 
mains. As a descendant of St. Louis, I will know 
how to respect myself, were I in fetters. As the 
successor of Francis the First, I will, at least, say 
with him — * all is lost except honour.' •' 

Such is the account of the Bourbon princes« 
Buonaparte utterly denied having given any antho» 
rity for sucha negotiation; and added, that indoing 
so he must have played the part of a madman, since 
any application to Louis must have been an admis« 
sion that his own authority in France was imperfect 
in title« It is öbvious that the consul would have 
acted most imprudently in a¥Owing such an attempt 
— after it had proved unsuccessful; but the veraci^ 
of the exiled king lies under no suspicion ; nor is it 
easy to believe that Meyer would have dared to opea 
fluch a negotiation without sufficient authority ffom 
Napoleon« Hitherto he had betrayed no Symptom 
of personal malevolence towards the house of 
Bourbon — ^but henceforth the autocrat, insulted as 
he thought in the* style of ^ Monsieur Buonaparte,^ 
appears to have meditated some signal act of 
revenge. 

He resented the refusal of Louis the more because 
he doubted not that that prince well understood how 
little the great powers of Europe were disposed to 
regard« with favourable eyes, the estaUishment of 
the Buonapartes as a new dsmasty in France. He 
suspected, in a word, that bis recent diflputes with 
the cabinet of St. James, had inspired new hopes 
into the breasts of the exiled family. 

It was at this perio^ that Napoleon published, hi 
the Moniteur, a long memorial, drawn up by gene* 
ral Sebastian!, who had just retumed from a mission 
to the Levant, abounding in Statements, and clothed 
in lan^age, such as could have had no other object 
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but to ' inflaine the govemment of England to ex- 
tremity. Sebastian! detailed the incidents of bis 
journey at great length, representing himself as 
having been every where received with honour, and 
even with enthusiasm, as the envoyof Napoleon. 
Such, he Said, were the dispositiohs of the Mussul- 
mans, that 6,000 French would now sufiice to re* 
Store E^pt to the republic ; and it was in vain that 
general Stuart^ who represented the English king in 
that country, had endeavoured to excite the Turkish 
government to assassinate him, Sebastian!. Lastly, 
the repo'rt asserted, that the lonian islands would, 
on the first favourable oceasion, declare. themselves 
French. 

■The English govertiment reclaimed against this 
publication, as at once a confession of the dangerous 
ambition of Buonaparte, and a stüdied Insult to 
them, whose representative's character and honour 
one of its chief Statements must have been designed 
lo destroy, at a wilful sacrifice of truth. The French 
minister replied, that the chief consul had as much 
right to complain of the recent publication of Sir 
Robert Wiison's Narrative of the English Expedition 
to Egypt, which contained Statements in the highest 
degree injurious to his character and honour ;* and 
had, nevertheless, been dedicated by permission to 
the duke of York. The obvious answer, namely, 
that Sir Robert Wilson's book was the work of a 
private individual, and püblished solely on his own 
responsibility, whereas Sebastiani's was a public do- 
cument, set forth by an official organ, was treated 
as a w an ton and insolent evasion. MeanwhilCy the 
language of the press on either side became from 
day to day more virulently offensive ; and various 
members of the British parliament, of opposite par* 
ties, and of the highest eminence, did not hesitate 

* It was by this book that the two dark stories of Jafik were flnit 
firomulcated through Europe : and it is proper to add, tbat Sir R. Wilson 
XMiblicIy piesented a copy to Geoige III. at liis levet. 
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to rival the newspapers in their broad denunciations 
of the restless and insatiable ambition of the chief 
oonsul. — " Buonaparte," saidMr.Wyndham, " is the 
Hannibal who has swom to devote his life to the 
destniction of England. War cannot be far o% 
and I bellete it would be much safer to anticipaie 
the blow than to expeet it. I would advise minis- 
ters to appeal to the high-minded and proud of heart 
— whether they succeed or not, we shall not then 
go down Uke the Augustulu^ '* The destruetion of 
thi« eountry»" said Mr. Sheridan, '' is the first vision 
• that breaks on the French consul through the gleam 
of the moming; this is his last prayer at night, to 
whatever delty he may address it, whether to Jupi- 
ter or to Mahomet, to the goddess of battles or the 
goddess of reason. Look at the map of Europe, 
trom which France was said to be expunged, and 
now see nothing but France. If the ambition of 
Buonaparte be immeasurable, there are abundant 
reasons why it should be progressive.'^ 

Stnng to the quick by these continual invectives, 
Napoleon so far descended from his dignit^jr as to 
make them the subject of personal complamt and 
reproach to the English ambassador. He obtruded 
himself on the department of Talleyrand, and at- 
^ tempted to shake the resolution of the ambassador, 
lord Whitworth, by a display of rüde violence, such 
as had, indeed, succeeded with the Austrian envoy 
at Campo-Formio, but which produced no effect 
whatever in the case of this calm and high-spirited 
nobleman. The first of their Conferences took place 
in February; when the consul harangued lord 
Whitworth for nearly two hours, hardly permitting 
him to interpose a word on the other side of the 
quQstion. ** Every gale that blows from England is 
burdened with enmity," said he; "your govern- 
ment countenances Georges, Pichegru, and other 
infamous men, who have swom to assassinate nie. 
Your Journals Blander me, and the redress I am 
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offered is but adding mockery to insult. I coüld 
make myself master of Egypt to-morrow, if I 
pleased. Egypt, indeedf must, sooner or later^ heUmg 
to France ; but I have no wish to go to war for such 
a trivial objecto What could I gain by war % Inra» 
sion would be my onlymeans of annoying you; 
and invasiön you shall haye, if> war be forced on me 
— ^but I confess the chances would be a hundred to 
one against itie in such an attempt.. In ten years I 
could not hope to have a fleet able to dispute the 
seas with you; but, on the other hand, the army of 
France could be recruited in a few weeks to 480,000 
men., United, we might govem the world; — ^why 
can we not uriderstand each other !" Lord Whit- 
worth could not but observe the meaning of these 
tiints, and answered, as became iiim, that the king 
of England had no wish but to preserve his own 
rights, and scomed the thought of becoming a part- 
ner with France in a general scheme of spoliation 
and oppression. They parted with cold civility, and 
negotiations were resumed in the usual manner; but 
England stood firm in the refusal to give up Malta-^ 
at least for ten years to coroe. The aggressions 
of >]apoleon had whoUy changed the arrangement 
of territory and power contemplated when the treaty 
of Amiens was drawn up; what security could there 
be for the reteution of Malta by Naples, of any such 
minor power, if Buonaparte wished to have it 1 To 
surrender it would in fact be to yield an impregnable 
harbour and citadel in the heart of the Levant, to a 
government whioh had gone ori trampling down the 
independence of State after State in the wesU Mean- 
tirae, the English government openly.announced, in 

Earliament, that the position of affairs seemed to 
e füll of alarm— that the French were manning 
fleets and recruiting their armies, and that it was 
necesaary to have recourse to similar measures; 
and, accordinglv, a considerable addition to the 
military establisnment was agreed to. 
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ThiM Btood matters on the 13th of March, when 
lord Whitworth made his appearance at the levee 
of the Chief consol, in Company with all the rest of 
the diplomatic body. Napoleon no sooner entered, 
than, fixing his eye on the English ambassador, he 
exclaimed aloud and fiercely, in presence of the 
circle, "Youare then determined on war!" Lord 
Whitworth denied the Charge, but the oonsul drowned 
his voice, and pursued thus : — ** We have been at 
war for fifteen years — ^you are resolved to have 
fifteen years more of it — ^yon force me to it." He 
then tumed jto the other ministers and said, in the 
säme violent tone, "the Engliöh wish for war; but 
if they draw the sword first, I will be the last to 
sheath it a^in. They do not respect treaties — 
henceforth we must cover them with black crape.'* 
Then, tuming again to Whit%vorth, "to what pur- 
pose,** he cried, " are these armaments ? If you 
arm, I will arm too ; if you fight, I can fight also. 
You may destroy France, but you cannot intimidate 
her.** " We desire neither to injure nör to alarm 
her, bat to live on terms of good intelligence,*^ said 
lord Whitworth. "Respect treaties, then," said 
Napoleon ; " wo to those by whom they are not 
respected ! — ^they shaU be responsible tb Europe for 
the result." He repeated these last words sternly, 
and immediately quitted the apartment, leaving the 
assembled ministers utterly confounded by this in- 
decent display of violence. 

Some persons, who knew Buonaparjte well, have 
always asserted that this undignified scene was got 
up with calm prem^itation, and that the ferocity of 
passion oh the occasion was a mere piece of acting. 
Lord Whitworth, however, was an ^xcellent judge 
of men and manners, and he never doubted that the 
faaughty soldier yielded to the uncontroUable vehe- 
mence of wrath. The cautious Talleyrand made 
Marions efforts to explain away the mtemperate 
words of his master; but they, and the tone in whieh 
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they had been uttered, went far to üicrease the jea- 
lousy and animosity of the English government and 
nation, and to revive or confirm the suspicion with 
which the other powejrs of Europe had had but too 
much reason to regard the career of revolutionary 
France. 

On the 18th of May, Great Britain declared war. 
Orders had previously been given for seizing Frenbh 
shipping wherever it could be found, and it is said 
that 200 vessels, containing property to the amount 
of three millions Sterling, had been laid hold of ac- 
cordingly, ere the proclamation of hostilities reached 
Paris. Whether the custom of thus unceremo- 
niously seizing private property, under such ckcum- 
staiices, be rignt, on abstract principle, or wrong, 
th^re can be no doubt that the custom had been long 
established, acted upon by England on aU similar 
oecasions, and of course considered, aAer the lapse 
of ages, and the acquiescence of innumerable trea- 
ties, aj3 part and parcel of the European System of 
warfare. This was not denied by Napoleon ; but 
he saw the opportunity, and deteimined to profit by 
it, of exciting the jealousyof other govemments by 
reclaiming against the exercise, on Uie part of Eng- 
land, of a species of assault which England, from 
her maritime predominance, has more temptations 
and better means to adopt than any other power. 
He resolved, therefore, to retaliate by a wholly un- 

1>recedented outrage. The very night that the reso- 
ution of the cabinet of 6t. James's reached Paris, 
Orders were given for anre«ting the persons of all 
English subjects residing or travelling within the 
dominions of France. 

Not less than 10,000 persons, chiefly of course of 
the higher classes of society, thus found themselves 
condenmed to captivity in a hostile land. Had Na- 
IM>leon adopted leSs violent measures, his reclama- 
4ion8 against the English government might have 
heen favourably attended to throughout Eufope* 
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But thie despotic and ünparalleled infliction of exile 
and misery on a host of innocent private indiTidualSi 
was productive of fkr differeht effects. It moved 
universal sympathy, Indignation, and disjtfust. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



JUeeemnuneenunt »f the War—t^e^eh setze Hanovvr and ^aple» — 7%$ 
EngUsh take 3t. Domingo mnd other eoloniee—'Sthome. of invtuUHg 
England retumpd—Moreaitr-Piehegru'- George» Cadoüdal — Capu£i 
Wrigtär—Murdet of the Duke D^Enghien—JirapoUon Emfordr qf 
Ftaneo^King of ftalff^Qerma wätedto ihe Empire. 

The war was re-opened vigorously on both sides. 
The English fleets rapidly reconquered varioas colo- 
liies surrendered back to France bythe treaty of 
Aihiens, and forced also. the dwindled aimy which 
Leclerchad commanded to yield up St. Domingo. 
Buonaparte, on the other band, despised utterly the 
distinction betweeo: the British empire and Hanover 
— ^a possession indeed of the same prince, but totally 
nnconnected with the Englißh Constitution, and, as 
belonging to the Germanic empitie, entitled, if it 
chose, to remain neujral-^and having first marched 
an army into Holland, ördered IV^prtier, its chief, to 
advafiee without ceremony and seize the electorate 
-^as a pledge, he was pleased to say, for the deliveiy 
of Malta. At the same time, and with the san\ß 
pretext, French troops poured intd the sauth of 
Italy, and oeeüpied Naples. 

General Mortier's appearance on the Hanorenan 
frontier was such as to satisfy the ^uke of Cam- 
l^ridge, ^ovemor for the elector, that resistance was 
hopeless. He entered into a negotiation (May, 
1803), by which the territory was to be surrenoerei^ 

Erovided his army were permitted to retire unbroken 
ehind the Elbe, pledging themselves not to take 
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the field again a^ainst France during this war. But 
the ministers of Georg'e III. advised him not to ratify 
this treaty. Mortier demanded of general Wal in- 
sloden, commander-in-chief of the Hanoverian army, 
to surrender bis arms — or abide the consequences 
of beinff attacked beyond the Elbe — and that fine 
body of men was accordingly disarmed and dis- 
banded. The cavalry being ordered to dismount 
and yield theu: horses to the French, there ensued 
a scene which moved the sympathy of the invading 
soldiery themselves. The strong attachment be« 
tween the German dragoon and bis horse is well 
known ; and this parting was more like that of dear 
kindred than of man and beast. 

The emperor, whose duty it was, as head of the 
German body, to reclaim against this invasion of its 
territory, was obliged to put up with the consuP« 
explanation, riz. that he had no wish to make the 
conquest of Hanover, but merelyto hold it until 
England should see the necessity of fulfilling the 
Maltese article in the treaty of Amiens. Prussia, 
alarmed at the near neighbourhood of Mortier, 
hardly dared to remonstrate. Denmark alone 
ahowed any symptom of active resentment. She 
marched 30,000 men into her German provincee ; 
but Unding that Austria and Prussia were resolved 
tobe Quiescent, was fain to offer explanations, and 
recall her troops. The French general, meantime, 
scourged Hanover by his exactions, and even, with- 
out the shadow of a pretext, levied heavy contribu- 
tions in Bremen, Hamburgh, and the other Hanse- 
towns in the vicinity of the electorate. 

These successes enabled Napoleon to feed great 
bodies of his army at the expense of others, and to 
cripple the commerce of England« by shuttinff up 
her communication with many of the best mamts 
on the continent. But he now recurred to his 
favourite scheme, that of invading theMsland itself, 
and so striking the fatal blow at the heartof his last 

Vol. I.— U 
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and greatest enemy. Troops, to the amount of 
160,000, were mnstered in camps along the French 
and Dutch coasts, and vast flotillas, meant to con« 
vey them across the Channel, were formed, and con- 
stantly manceuvred in various ports, that of Boulogne 
being the chief Station. 

The spirit of England, on the other hand, was 
effectually stirred. Her fleets, to the amount of not 
«ess than 500 ships of war, traveraed the seas in all 
directions, blockaded the harbours of the countries 
in which the power of the consul was predominant, 
and from time to time made inroads into the French 
ports, cutting out and destroying the shipping, and 
crippling the flotillas^ At home, the army, both 
regulär and irregulär, was recruited and strength- 
ened to an unexampled extent. Camps were formed 
along the English coasts opposite to France, and the 
king in person was continually to be seen in the 
middle of them. By night, beacons blazed on every 
hill-top throughout the island ; and the high resolu- 
tion of the citizen-soldiery was attested, on num- 
berless occasions of false alarm, by the alacrity 
with which they marched on the points of supposed 
danger.* There never was a time in whicn the 

* To Ulis period belong Sir W. Scoa*s song to the Edinburgh 
vohmteen:— 

** If ever breath of British gale 

Shall fan the tricolour, 
Or footstep of invader rüde, 
With rapine foul and red with Mood, 

Pollate our bappy shore — 
Theo fhrewell, home ! and farewell, flriends t 

Adieu, each tender tie ! 
Resolved we müigle In the tide 
Where chargtng iquadroiii Airioi» rid« 

To conqaer or to die," ttt. 

And various aonnets of Mr. Wordsworth ; auch a»— 

**It ia not to be thought of that the flood 
Qf British fireedom,** &c 

** Vangaard of libertjr ! ye men of Kent| 
Te cbUdren of a soll that doth advanee 
Ita haughty brow agalnst the coast of Franee, 
New la Um time to prove your haidioMBtS** fte. 
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national enthusiasm was more ardent and concen- 
trated ; and the retum of Pitt to the prime-ministry 
(March, 1804) was considered as the last and best 
pledffB that the Councils of the sovereign were to 
eidiibit vigour commensurate with the nature of the 
crisis. The regulär army in Britain amounted, ere 
long, to 100,000 ; the militia to 80,000 ; and of volun* 
teer troops there wer« not less than 350,000 in arms. 

Soult, Ney, Davoust, and Victor were in com- 
mand of the army designed to invade England, and 
the Chief consul personally repaired to Boulogne 
and inspected both the troops and the flotilla. He 
constantly gave out that it was his fixed purpose to 
make his attempt by means of the flotilla alone* 
but while he thus endeairoured to inspire his enemy 
with false security (for Nelson had declared this 
scheme of a boat Invasion to be mad, and staked his 
whole reputation on its miserable and immediate 
failure, if attempted), the consul was in fact pro- 
viding indefatigably a fleet of men of war, designed 
to Protect and cover the voyage. These ships wäre 
preparing in different ports of France and Späin, to 
the number of fifty : Buonaparte intended them to 
fiteal out to sea individually or in small squadrons, 
rendezvous at Martinico, and, retuming thence in 
a body, sweep the Channel free of the English, for 
such a Space of time at least as might suffice for the 
ezecution of his great purpose. These designs, 
however, were from day to day thwarted by the 
watchful zeal of Nelson and the other English ad- 
mirals; who observed Brest, Toulon, Genoa, and 
the harbours of Spain so closely, that no squadron 
nor hardly a Single vessel, could force a passage to 
the Atlantic. 

Napoleon persisted to tho end of his life in assert- 
ing his kelief that the Invasion of England was pre- 
vented merely by a few unforeseen accidents, and 
that, had his generals passed the sea, they must have 
been successful. The accidents to which he attri» 
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buted so much influenee, were, it is to be sajpposed, 
the presence and zeal of Nelson, Pellew, ComwaUiSy 
and Iheir respective fleets of obsenration. As for 
the results of the expedition if the Channel had 
once been crossed — Napoleon never seemed to doubl 
that a Single great battle would haye sufficed to 
place London in bis hands. Once arrived in tY 
capital, he would, he said, have summoned a et iv 
vention, restored the mass of the English people to 
their proper share of political power, — ^in a word, 
banished the king, and revolutioniased England on 
the model of France : the meaning of all which is 
—reduced this Island to be a province of the French 
empire, and yet bestowed upon its people all those 
rights and liberties of which he had already removed 
the last shadow, wherever bis own power was esta* 
blished on the continent. 

There can be little doubt that Napoleon egregi* 
ously underrated the resistance which would have 
been opposed to his army, had it elffected the voy- 
age in safety, by the spirit of the British people, and 
the great natural difficulties of the country through 
whicbthe invaders must have marched. Nevertfe« 
less, it is not to be denied that, had the attempt been 
made instantly on the rupture of the peace, the 
chances of success might have been considerable — 
of success, temporaiy and short-lived, indeed, bat 
still sufficient to inflict a terrible injury opon this 
country — to bathe her soil in blood — ^to give her 
capital to the flames — and not impossiUy to shake 
some of her institutions. The enemy himself was, 
m au likelihood, unprepared to make the attempt, 
until we had had time to make adequate preparation 
for its encounter. It was otherwi se ordered of God*s 
providence, than that the last bulwark of liberty 
shoiüd have to sustain the shock of battle ai its own 
gates. 

The Invasion of England was the great object of 
Attention throue^hout Europe during the autumn and 
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Winter of 1803. Eariy in the succeedin^ year Paris 
itself became the theatre of a series of transactions 
which for a time eng^^ossed the public mind. 

Even befoie Buonaparte proclaimed himself con- 
8ul for life, it appears that, throughout a considerable 
part of the French army, strong Symptoms of jea- 
iousy had been excited by therapidity of bis advance 
to sorereign power. After the monarchy of France 
was in effect re-established in him and bis dynasty, 
by the decrees of the 19th of May and 2d August, 
1802, this spirit of dissatisfaction showed itself much 
more openly ; and ere long it was generally believed 
that the republican party in the army looked up to 
Moreau as their head, and awaited only some fa- 
Yourable opportunity for rising in arms against Na* 
poleon*8 tyranny. Moreau was known to have 
treated both the concordat and tiie legion of honour 
with undisguised contempt; and Buonaparte's 
strictures on bis conduct of the campaign of 1801 
were not likely to have nourished feelings of per- 
sonal good-will in the bosom of him whom all con- 
sidered as seeond only to the chief consul himself 
in military genius. It has already been intimated 
that the army of the Rhine had been all along sus« 
pected of regarding Napoleon with little favour. 
He had never been their general ; neither they nor 
their Chiefs had partaken in the plunder of Italy, or 
in the glory of the battles by which it was won. It 
was from their ranks that the unhappy expedition 
under Leclerc had been chiefly furnished, and they 
considered their employment in that imwholesome 
elimate as dictated, more by the consul's doubts of 
their fidelity to himself» than bis high appreciation 
of their discipline and gallantry. How far Piche- 
gru, while corresponding with the Bourbons as head 
of the army of the Rhine, had intrigued among bis 
own soldierv, no evidence has as yet appeared* 
But after Picnegru's banishment, Moreau possessed 

U2 . . 
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the Chief away OTer the minds of one great division 
of the anned force of the republic. 

Camot, meantime, and other genuine republicans 
in the legislative bodies, had beenoccupied with the 
endeavour, since they could not prevent Napoleon 
from sitting on the throne of France, to organize at 
ieast something like a constitutional Opposition (such 
as exists in the parliament of England), whereby 
the measures of his govemment might be, to a cer- 
tain extent, controUed and modified. The creation 
of the legion of honour, thedecree enabling Buona* 
parte to appoint his successor, and other leading 
measures, had accordingly been catried through, far 
less triumphantly than could be agreeable to the 
self-love of the autocrat, 

On the other band, the return of so many enw- 
grants — (a great part of whom, not recciving back 
the property promised to them, were disappointed 
and aggrieved anew) — could not fail to strengthen 
the influence of the royalists in the private society 
of Paris ; and, by degroes, as has often happened in 
the history of parties, the leaders of the republicans 
and those of the Bourbonists came together, sinking 
for the time the peculiar principles of either side, in 
the common feeling of hatred to Napoleon. 

Pichegru retumed from his exile at Cayenne, 
and, after spending some time in England, where 
he, no doubt, communicated with the Bouibon 
princes, and with some members of Mr. Adding- 
ton's govemment, passed over secretly into France. 
Georges Cadoodal and other Chouan Chiefs were 
busy in stirring up their old adherents, and commu- 
nicated with Pichegru on his arrival in Paris. 

Suddenly, on th« 12th of February, Paris waa 
surprised with the announcement, that a new con- 
spiracy against the life of the chief consul had been 
discovered by thwB confessionof an accomplice — that 
150 men had meant to assemble at Malmaison, in 
the uniform of the consular guard, and seize Buona- 
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parte while hunting ; that Georges, the Choiian, had 
escaped by a quarter of an hour^— but that Mairn, La 
Jollais, and otfaer leaders of the conspiraey had been 
laken; finally, that Moreau had held yarious Con- 
ferences with Georges, La Jollais, and Pichegru, and 
that he also was under arrest. 

It is Said, that Georges Oadoudal had once actu- 
ally penetrated into the Chamber of Napoleon at the 
Tuilleries, and been prevented by the merest acci- 
dent from assassinating him : others of the conspira- 
tors had approached bis person very nearly on pre- 
text of presenting petitions. Buonaparte attributed 
his escape chiefly to the irregulär mode of living, 
which his multifarious occupations involved: he 
seldom dined two days foUowing at the same hour, 
hardly ever stirred out of the palace except with his 
attendants about him for some review or public 
ceremony, and perhaps never appeared unguarded 
except where his appearance must have been totally 
unexpected. The ofiicer, who betrayed Cadoudal 
and his assoeiates, was, it seems, a violent repub-> 
lican, and as such desired the downfall of the con- 
sul; but he had also served under Napoleon, and 
leaming at a late hour that the life of his old leader 
was to be sacrificed, remonstrated vehemently, and 
rather than be accessory to such extremities, gave 
the necessary Information at the Tuilleries. Moreau 
was arrested on the 5th of February : but Pichegru 
Itirked undiscovered in the heart of Paris until the 
28th : six gens d'armes then came upon his privacy 
so abruptly that he could not use either his dagger 
or pistols, though both were on his table. He 
wrestled for a moment, and then attempted to move 
compassion — ^but was iramediately fettered. Shortly 
after, Cadoudal himself, who had for days trarersed 
Paris in cabriolets, not knowing where to lay his 
head, was detected while attempting to pass one of 
the barriers. Captain Wright, an English naval 
oifieer^ who had distinguished himself under Sir 
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Svdney Smith at Acre, and from whose vessel 
Pichegru was known to have disembarked on the 
coast of France, happened about the same time to 
encounter a French ship of mnch superior strength, 
and become a prisoner of war. On pretezt that this 
gentleman had acted as an accomplice in a scheme 
of assassination, he also was immediately placed in 
Bolitary confinement in a dungeon of the Temple. 

It was now openly circulated that England and 
the exiled Bourbons had been detected in a base 
plot for murdering the chief consnl ; that the proof 
of their gfuilt was in the hands of the government, 
and would soon be made public. The duc de Bern 
himself, it was added, had been prepared to land on 
the wcfst coast of France whenever Pichegru or Ca« 
doudal should inform him that the time was come ; 
while another of the royal exiles lay watching the 
event, and in readiness to profit by it, on ttie other 
side, immediately behind the Rhine. 

The name of this last prince, the heir of Condö, 
well known for the brilliant gallantry of his conduct 
while commanding the van of his grandfather's little 
army of exiles, and beloved for many traits of 
amiable and generous character, had hardly been 
mentioned in connexion with these rumours, ere the 
inhabitants of Paris heard, in one breath, with sur- 
prise and horror, that the duc d'Enghien bad been 
arrested at Ettenheim, and tried and executed withln 
sight of their own houses, at Fincennes. This 
Story will ever form the darkest chapter in the his- 
to^ef Napoleon. 

The duke had his residence at a castle in the 
dutchy of Baden, where, attended by a few noble 
friends, the partakers of his exile, he was chiefly 
occupied with the diversions of the chase. On the 
evening of the 14th of March, a troop of French 
soldiers and gens d'armes, under colonel Ordonner 
( who derived his Orders from Gaulaincourt), sud- 
denly passed the frontier into the independent terri« 
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toiy of Baden, surrounded the Castle of Ettenheim, 
nished into the apartment of the prince, and seized 
him and all his Company. He would have used bis 
aims, but his attendants, representing the overpow- 
ering numbers of the assailants, persuaded him to 
yiela without resistance. He was forthwith con- 
veyed to the citadel of Strasburg, and sißparated from 
all his friends, except one aid-de-camp« the baron 
de St. Jaques, and allowed no communication with 
any one eise. After beinghere conüned three days, 
he was called up at midnight on the 18th, and in- 
formed that he must prepare for a joumey. He de^ 
sired to have the assistance of his valet-de-chambre, 
and was refused: they permitted him to pack up 
tWo Shirts, and the journey immediately began. 

The duke reached Paris early on the 20th; and, 
after lying a few hours in the Temple, was removed 
to the neighbouring Castle of Yincennes, used for 
ages as a State prison. Being much fatigued he feU 
asleep, but was presently roused, and his examina« 
tion forthwith commenced. Weary and whoUy 
unprepared as he must have been, the unfortunate 
prince conducted himself throughout in such a man- 
ner as to command the respect of his Inquisitors. 
He at once avowed his name and his Services in 
the army of Cond^, but utterly denied all knowledge 
of Pichegru and his designs. To this Üie whole of 
his evidence (and there was no evidence but his 
own) amounted ; and having given it, he eamestly 
demanded an audience of the consul. " My name,^' 
Said he, ** my rank, my sentiments, and the peculiar 
distress of my Situation, lead me to hope that this 
request will not be refused.*' 

At midnight the duke was again called from his 
bed, to attend the court which had been constituted 
for his trial. It consisted of eight military officers, 
appointed by M urat, Napoleon'ö brother-in-law, then 
govemor of Paris. General Hullin, president of the 
military commission, commanded him to listen to 
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the charges on which he was to be tried ; of having 
fought against France ; of being" in the pay of Eng- 
land ; and of plotting with England against the in- 
ternal and external safety of the republie. The 
duke was again examined, and the second interro- 
gatory was a raere repetition of the first, with this 
addition, that the prisoner avowed his readiness to 
take part again in the hostilities against France, if 
the opportunity should present itself. No other 
evidence whatever was adduced, except the written 
report of a spy of the police, who testified that the 
duke received many emigrants at his table at Etten- 
heim, and occasionally left the Castle for several 
days together, without the spy's being able to trace 
where he was (a circumstance sufficiently ex- 
plained by the duke^s custom of hunting in the 
Black Forest). 

General HuUin, in his account of the proceed- 
ings,* says, "He uniformly maintainedthat *he had 
oiüy sustained the rights of his family, and that a 
Cond6 could never enter France but with arms in his 
hands. My birth,^ said he, ' and my opinions must 
ever render me inflexible on this point.' The 
firmness of his answers," continues Hullin, "re- 
duced the judges to despair. Ten times we gave 
him an opening to retract his declarations, bnt he 
persisted in them immoveablv. * I see,' he said, 
* the honourable intentions o{ the commissioners, 
but I cannot resort to the means of safety which 
they indicate.' Being informed that the military 
commission judged without appeal, * I know it,' an- 
swered he, * nor do I disguise to rayseif the danger 
which I incur. My only desire is to have an inter- 
riew wilh the first consul.' " 

The irregularities of all this procedure were mon- 
sirou«. In the first place, the duke owed no alle- 

* Thin account wns pnblished laUl^i in eoBwqaence of « ptinpbM 
hf Savary (duke of Rovigo) 
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^ance to the ezisting gfoverament of France. 2dlyt 
The seizure of his person was wholly illegal; it 
took place by means of a violation of an indepen- 
dent territory : an outrage for which it is impossible 
to offer the smallest excusc. 3dly, Had the arrest 
been ever so regulär, the trial of a prisoner accused 
of a political conspiracy was totally beyond the 
Jurisdiction of a court-martial. 4thly, It was 
against the laws of France to hold any trial at mid- 
night. Sthly, The interrogatory was not read over 
to the prisoner, which the law imperatively de- 
manded ; and, 6thly, No defender was assigned to 
liim — an indulgence which the French code refuses 
not to the meanest or most atrocious criminal, by 
what tribunal soever he may be tried. 

But to proceed — the judges were moved by the 
conduct Ol the prisoner, and inclined to listen to his 
request of an audience of the chief consul. But 
Savary, then minister of police, had by this time in- 
troduced himself into the Chamber, and watched the 
course of procedure from behind the chair of the 
President. He now leaned forward, and whispered 
mto Hullin's ear, "this would be inopportune." — 
These significant words were obeyed. The court 

grononnced the duke guilty of the capital crimes of 
aving fought against the republic ; of having in 
trigued with England ; of having maintained Intel- 
ligence with Strasburg, with the view of seizing that 
place ; and of having conspired against the life of 
the Chief consul. The prisoner, being remanded to 
his confinement, the report was instantly forwarded 
to Buonaparte, with a request that his further plea« 
snre might be made known. 

The court remained sitting until their messen^r 
retumed; he brought back their own letter with 
these words inscribed on it, " condemned to death.** 
ITie prisoner, being caUed in again, heard his sen- 
tence with perfect composure. He requested the 
attendance of a confessor, and was answered,— 
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" Would you die like a monk ?^' Without noticmg 
this brulalit^ he knelt for a moment, as in prayer 
and risin^, said, *• Let us go." 

He was immediately led down a winding* stair 
by torchlight ; and, conceiving that he was descend-r 
ing into some subterraneous dungeon, said to one 
of the soldlers of the escort, "Am I to be im« 
mured in an ouhliette ?^ " Monseigneur," the man 
replied, sobbing, "be tranquil on that point.'* 
They emerged from a postern into the ditch of the 
Castle, where a party of gens d'armes d'elite were 
drawn up, Savary, their master, standing on the 
parapet over them. It was now six o'clock in the 
morning, and the gray light of the dawn was mingled 
with the gleam of torches. The prince refused to 
have his eyes bandaged — Savary gave the word, and 
he feil. The body, dressed as it was, was imme» 
diately thrown into a grave, which had been prepared 
beforehand ; at least, so say all the witnesses, ex» 
cept M. Savary. 

To resume our notice of the mere informalities 
of the procedure : — 1. The sentence was altogether 
unsnpported by the evidence, except as to the mere 
fact of d'Enghien's having borne arms against 
France ; but this could be no crime in him : he owed 
no aUe^ance to the French govemment; on the 
contrary, he and all his family had been expresaly 
cxcepted from every act of amnesty to emigrants, 
and thereby constituted cUient. 3. The execotlon 
took place immediately after the sentence was pro- 
nounced ; this is contrary to the laws of all ciTihzed 
nations, and in direct contradiction to an articie in 
the French code then in force, which mte twenty* 
four hours to every prisoner conricted by a court- 
martial, that he might, if he chose, appeal fnmi their 
sentence. Bnt, 3dly, the publications (long aftep- 
ward extorted) of Savary and Hnllin, prove mat tiie 
court, perplexed with the difficulty of making^ their 
fientence appear to have any conformity with tiie 
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Charge and the evidence, drew np, in fact, two dif- 
ferent serUences: one before the duke was executed, 
which bore the article ** immediate execntion ;" the 
other a more careful document, intended aJone to 
meet the public eye, in which not a word about im- 
mediate ezecution occurs. The duke was not exe- 
cuted, therefore, at six in the moming of the 2 Ist 
of March, upon that sentence which was made pub- 
lic at the time, as the authority for his death. 

Every circumstance in the dismal tale, from the 
quantity of linen packed up at Strasburg, to the pre- 
paration of the grave in the ditch of Yincennes, 
attests the fact that the fate of the unfortunate 
young man (for he was but 32 years old when he 
feil) had been determined on to the minutest parti- 
cular,^lon^ before he was summoned to amock trial, 
before an incompetent tribunal. If ever man was 
murdered, it was the duke d'Enghien. 

Such was the fate of the g^ant and generous 
youth, who, by bis fiery courage, won the battle of 
bertsheim ; and who, when his foUowers, to whom 
the republicans had so oftenrefused quarter, seemed 
disposed to retaliate in the hour of victory, threw 
himself between them and their discomfited coun- 
trymen, exclaiming, "They are French — ^they are 
unfortunate ; I place them under the guardianship 
of your honour." 

The horror with which this remorseless tragedv 
was heard of in Paris, soon spread throughout au 
Europe ; and from that day the name of Buonaparte 
was irremediably associated with the ideas of sullen 
revenge and tyrannic cruelty. The massacre of 
Jaffa h^d been perpetrated in a remote land, and 
many listened with incredulity to a tale told by 
the avowed enemies of the homicide* But this 
bloody deed was done at home, and almost in the 
sight of all Paris. Of the fact there could be 
no doubt; and of the pretexts set forth by the 
Organs of the French govemment, there were few 

Vol. I.— X 
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men of any party who affected not to perceive the 
futility. Hitherto Napoleon had been the fortunate 
heir of a revolution, in whose civil excesses he had 
scarcely participated — ^henceforth he was the legiti- 
mate representative and symbol of all its atroci- 
ties. 

In so far as Buonaparte had the power to suppress 
all mention of this catastrophe, it was, ere long, 
suppressed. But in after days, at St, Helena, when 
dietating the apology of his life to the companions 
of his exile, he not only spoke openly of the death 
of the duke d'Enghien, but appears to have dwelt 
uppn it often and long. Well aware that this was 
generally regarded as the darkest trait in his history, 
he displayed a feverish anxiety to explain it away. 
But the Sultan Akber wore a »ignet, inscribed, " I 
never knew any one that lost his way in a straight 
Toad ;" and he that is conscious of innocence can 
have no temptation to multiply the lines of his de- 
fence. Buonaparte, according to the mood of the 
moment, or the companion whom he addressed, 
adopted different methods of vindicating himself. 
They were inconsistent as well as diverse $ and 
even Las Gases seems to have Uushed for his hero 
when he recorded them. 

At one time, Napoleon' represents himself as 
having been taken by surprise — ^his ministers come 
on bim when he is alone, at midnight, and inform 
him that the Bourbons have conspired to assassinate 
him — that the proofs are in their hands — ^that the . 
duke d^Enghien has already been more than once in 
Paris, and is lying close to the frontier, expecting 
the Signal to retum and head the conspirators in 
person. In the first flush of indignation he . gives 
the Order for arresting the duke — every artifice is 
adopted to prevent himfrom interfering afterward — 
every thing is arranged by Talle3rrand — the duke ad- 
dresses a letter to him from Strasburg — ^that letter 
Talleyrand suppresses until Üie tragedy is over — had 
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it been delivered in time, the life of the unhappy 
prince had been saved. 

Unfortunately for Buonaparte, eight days elapsed 
between the order for the arrest and the order for 
the execution, a much longer period than was ever 
necessary for restoring the composure of bis strong 
understanding. Further, the duke d'Enghien kept 
a diary during bis imprisonxnent, in which the minu- 
test incidents are carefuUy recorded ; it coutaing no 
hint of the letter to Napoleon ; and the baron de St. 
Jaques, who never quitted bis master's Chamber 
while he remained at Strasburg, bears distinct testi- 
mony that no such letter was written there. More- 
over, neither Talleyrand, nor any otber individual in 
the World, except Buonaparte, could have had the 
slightest motive for desiring the death of d'Enghien. 
On the contrary, every motive that has weiffht with 
mankind in general, must have swayed the otner way 
with Talleyrand ; a member of one of the noblest 
families in France ; a man unstained by participa- 
tion in any of the butcheries of the revolution ; and, 
above all, a man whose consummate skill has 
through life steadily pursued one object, namely, hls 
own personal interest, and who must have been mad 
to perpetrate a gratuitous murder. Änd, lastly, Tal- 
lejrrand was minister for foreign afFairs. A letter 
written at Strasburg could by no incident have been 
forwarded through bis departraent in the £[0vern« 
ment ; and, in fact, there is perfect proof that the 
whole business was done by the police, whose chief, 
Savary, communicatecl directly with the chief con- 
sul, and the military, who acted under the Orders 
either of Buonaparte's aid-de-camp, Caulaincourt 
(afterward duke of Vicenza), or of bis brother-in- 
law Murat, the govemor of Paris. It is needless to 
observe, that Napoleon's accusation of Talleyrand 
dates afier that politician had exerted all bis talents 
and influence in the work of procuringhis own dovra- 
fally and the restoration of the house of Bourbon« 
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Bat in truth whether Taüeyrand, or Savary, or Cau- 
laincourt had the cbief hand in tne death of the duke 
d'Engfaien, is a controversy about which we feel 
little interest. It is obyious to all men, that not one 
of them durst have stirred a finger to brii^ about a 
catastrophe of such fearful importance, without the 
express Orders of Napoleon. 

At other times the exile of St. Helena told a 
sliorter and a plainer tale. ** I was assailed," said 
he, ^ on all hands by the enemies whom the Bour- 
bons had raised up against me : threatened with air- 
gruns, infernal maclunes, and stratagems of every 
kind. There was no tribunal to which I coold appeäl 
for protection ; therefore I had a right to protect 
myself. By putting to death one of those whose 
followers tnreatened tny life, I was entitled to strike 
a saiutary terror into all the rest." 

The'princes of the house of Bourbon, so far from 
stimulating assassins to take off the usurper of their 
throne, never failed, when such schemes were sug^* 
gested, to denounce them as atrocities hateful in thie 
sight of God and man. As to this part of their con- 
duct, the proofs are abundant, clear, and irrefraga« 
ble. But it is very possible that Buonaparte enter- 
tained the foul suspicion on which he justifies his 
violence. And indeed it is only by supposing him 
to have sincerely believed that the Bourbons were 
plotting against his life, that we can at all account 
for the shedding of d'Enghien's blood. — ^Unless Jo- 
sephine spake untruly, or her conversation has bcen 
wilfally misrepresented, she strenuously exerted her 
influence to procure mercy for the royal victim.* 
But it demanded neither afTection for Napoleon's 
person, nor regard for his interest, nor compassion 
for the youth and innocence of the diüie d'Enghien, to 
perceive the imprudence, as well as wicke&ess, of 

* Baonapartet however, at St. Helena, denied tbat hia wife bad ever 
ipoken to him on the 8ul]|}ect. 
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the proceeding. The remark of the callous Fouchi 
has passed into a proverb, ^ it was worse than a 
crime— it was a blunder." 

A few days after the execution of the duke d'En- 
ghien (on the moming of the 7th of April), general. 
Pichegru was found dead in prison : a black hand* 
kerchief was tied round his neck, and tightened by 
the twisting of a short stick, like a toumiquet. It 
couid not appear probable that he should have ter* 
minated his own life by such means ; and, accord- 
ingly, the rumour spread that he had been taken off. 
in the night by some of the satellites of Savary; 
or, according to others, by some Mamelukes whom 
Napoleon had brought with him from the East, and 
now retained near his person as an interior body- 
guard of the palace. This is a mystery which has 
never been penetrated. The recent fate of d'Enghien 
had prepared men to receive any story of this dark 
nature; and it was argued that Buonaparte had 
feared to bring Pichegru, a hold and dauntless man, 
into an open court, where he might have said many 
things well caiculated to injure the consul in public 
opinion. 

A few more days elapsed, and another occurrence 
of the same east transpired. Captain Wright, also, 
was found dead in his dungeon in the temple, with 
his throat cut from ear to ear. The French govern- 
ment gave out that the English officer, finding him- 
seif about to be exposed to public scorn, as a parti- 
cipator in the plots of Georges Cadoudal, and other 
assassins, chose to die by his own band, rather than 
endure such degradation. It was whispered, on the 
other band that captain Wright had been put to the 
torture in his dungeon, in the vain hope of extract-* 
ing from him some evidence coneerning matters of 
which, there can be no doubt, he was wholly Igno- 
rant ; and was murdered in order that this cruelly 
might be buried with him. This mystery has al- 
«v^ys remained as dark as the other. 

X2 
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Moreau was now brought to trial. There was no 
evidence against him except the fact, admitted by 
himself, that he had been twice in Company with 
Piche^u since bis retum to Paris. He in vain pro- 
tested that he had rejected the proposals of Pichegni 
to take part in a royalist insurrection ; and as for 
the murderous desiffns of Georges Oadoudal, that 
he had never even heasd of them. He was sen 
tenced to two years* confinement ; but, on the inter 
cespion of bis wife with Josephine, or rather on 
findin^ that a great part of the soldiery considered 
so eminent a Commander as hardly used, the chief 
consul, ere long, commuted this punishment for two 
years of exile. 

It remained to bring Georges Cadoadal and bis 
associates to trial. Georges appeared in court with 
the miniature of Louis XVI. suspended round bis 
neck, and gloried in the avowal of his resolution to 
make war personaily on the usurper of the throne. 
The presiding judge, Thuriot, had been one of those 
who condemned the king to death. Georges punned 
on his name, and addressed him as *' Monsieur Tue- 
Roi."* When caUed up for sentence, the judge 
missed the miniature, and asked him what he had 
done with it. " And you," answered the prisoner, 
" what have you done with the original 1" — ^a retort 
which nothing could prevent the audience from ap- 
plauding. Georges and eighteen more were con- 
demned to death; and he, and eleven besides, suf- 
fered the penalty with heroic firmness. Of the rest, 
among whom were two sons of the noble house of 
Polignac, some were permitted to escape on condi- 
tion of perpetual banishment; others had thelr 
punishment commuted to imprisonment. 

With what Indignation the death of the duke 
d'En^hien had been heard of throaghout Europe, 
now began to appear. The emperor of Russia and 

•f.«. KiO-Ung. 
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fhe kings of Sweden and Denmark put their courts 
into moiiming, and made severe remonstrances 
through their diplomatic agents; and the correa- 
pondence wkich ensued laid in fact the train for 
aoother general burst of war. Austria was humbled 
for the time, and durst not speak out : Prussia could 
hardly be expected to break her long neutrality on 
such an occasion : but wherever the story went, it 
prepared the minds of princes, as of subjects, to take 
adyantage of the first favourable Opportunity for 
rising against the tyranny of France. 

A conspiracy suppressed never failsto strengthen 
the power it was meant to destroy : and Büonaparte, 
after the tragedies of d'Enghien and Pichegni, be- 
held the French royalists reduced every where to the 
silence and the inaction of te'rror. Well understand- 
ing the national temper, he gave Orders ,that hence- 
' forth the name of tne exiled family should be as 
much as possible kept out of view ; and accordingly, 
after this time it was hardly ever alluded to in the 
pioductions of the enslaved press of Pahs. The 
adherents of the Bourbons were compelled to con- 
tent themselves with muttering their resentment in 
private saloons, where, however, the chief consul 
commonly had spies, who reported to him, or to his 
Savarys and Pouches, the jests and the caricatures 
in which the depressed and hopeless party endea- 
voured to find some consolation. 

In Order to check the hostile feeling excited 
among the sovereigns of the continent by the murder 
of the Bourbon prince, the French govemment were 
now indefatigable in their efforts to connect the 
conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal with the cabinet of 
England. The agents of the police transformed 
themselves into numberless disguises, with the view 
of drawing the British ministers resident at various 
courts of Crermany into some correspondence capa- 
ble of being misrepresented, so as to suit the ijur- 
pose of their master. Mr. Drake, envoy at Munichf 
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and Mr.'Spenser Smith, at Stuttgard, were deceiyed 
in this fashion; and some letters of theirs, egre« 
giously misinterpreted, furnished Buonaparte wi^h 
apretext for complaiaing, to the sovereigpas to whom 
they were accredited, that they had stained the 
honour of the diplomatic body by leaguing them- 
selves with the scbemes of the Chouan conspirators, 
The subgervient princes were forced to dismiss 
these gentlemen from' their residences; but the 
Eiiylish ministry made such explanations in open 
parliament as effectually vindicated the name of their 
country. Lord Elgin, British ambassador at Con* 
stantinople, had been one of those travellers de* 
tained at the out-breaking of the war, and was now 
resident on his parole in the south of France. He 
was, on some frivolous pretext, confined in a soli- 
tary Castle among the Pyrenees, and there every 
de vice was practised, to induee him to, at least, re« 
ceive letters calculated, if discovered in his posses« 
fiion, to compromise him. But this nobleman, sasa« 
eiously penetrating the design, baffled it by his 
reserve. Being liberated from coniinement shortly 
after, he communicated what had happened to a 
friend, a member of the French senate, who traced 
the matter home to some of Fouch6's creatures, and 
congratulated lord Elgin on having avoided very 
narrowly the fate of captain Wright. 

Sir George Rumbold, the British minister at Harn- 
burgh escaped that consummation still more nar- 
rowly« During the night of the 23d October, a party 
of French soldiers passed the Elbe, as Ordonner and 
his gang had crossed the Rhine on the 14th of 
March, and boldly seized Rumbold withia the ter- 
htoiy of an independent and friendly State. He was 
hurried to Paris, and confined in the fated dungeons 
of the Temple ; bot none of his papers afforded any 
plausible pretext for resisting the powerful remon« 
fttranoe wliich the king of Prussia thought fit to 
make against an outrage perpetrated almost witbia 
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sight of his dominions ; and, after a few days» Sir 
George was set at liberty. 

Meantime, while all the princes of Europe re- 
garded with indignation (though few of them, in- 
deed, dared to express the feeling openly) the cruel 
tragedies which had been acted in France, the death 
of Pichegru had suppressed effectually the hopes of 
the rovsdists in that country, and the exile of Mo- 
reau dieprived the republicans of the only ieader 
under whom there was any likelihood of tlieir taking 
arms against the chief consul. He resolved to profit 
by the favourable moment for completing a purpOse 
which he had long meditated ; and, on the 30th of 
April, little more than a month after the duke d'En- 
ghien died, one Cur6e was employed to move, in the 
tribunate, *^ that it was time to bid adieu to political 
illusions — ^that victory had brought back tranquillity 
— the finances of the country had been restored, 
and the laws renovated — ^and that it was a matter of 
duty to secure those blessings to the nation in 
future, by rendering the supreme power hereditary 
in the person and family of Napoleon." — ^** Such," he 
Said, ^ was the universal desire of the army and of 
the people. The title of emperor, in his opinion, 
was that by which Napoleon should be hailed, as 
best corresponding to the dignity of the nation." 

This motion was carried in the tribunate, with 
one dissenting voice, that of Camot; who, in a 
Speech of great eloquence, resisted the principle of 
hereditary monarchy altogether. He admitted the 
merits in war and in policy of the chief consul — ^he 
was at present the dictator of the republic, and, as 
such, had saved it. — " Fabius, Camillus, Cincinnatus 
were dictators also. Why should not Buonaparte, 
like them, lay down despotic power, after the nold- 
ing of it had ceased to be necessary to the general 
good % Let the Services of a Citizen be what they 
might, was there to be no limit to the gratitude of 
the nation 1 But, at all events, even granting that 
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Buonaparte himself could not be too highly re- 
warded or too largely trusted, why commit the for- 
tunes of posterity to chance? Why forget that 
Vespasian was the father of Domitian, Germanicus 
of Caligula, Marcus Aurelius of Oommodas V* In 
effect, Caniot, coUeague as he had been of Robes- 
pierre, and stained as he was with the blood of 
Louis XVL, was a sincere republican; and, after 
his own fashion, a sincere patriot. He was alone 
in the tribunate — the rest of whose members pro- 
longed, during three whole days, a series of fulsome 
harangues, every one of whieh terminated in the 
same implicit agreement to the proposal of Cur^e. 

The legislative body, without hesitation, adopted 
it ; and a senatus-consultum forthwith appeared, by 
which Napoleon Buonaparte was declared emperor 
of the French : the empire to descend in the male 
line of his descendants : in case of having no son, 
Na]K)leon might adopt any son or grandson of his 
brothers as his heir : in default of such adoption, 
Joseph and Louis Buonaparte were named as the 
next heirs of the crown (Lucien and Jerome being 
passed over, as they had both given offence to Na- 
poleon by their marriages). The members of Na 
poleon's family were declared princes of the blood 
of France. 

This decree was sent down to the departments : 
and the people received it with indifference. The 
prefects reported, on the Ist of December, thal 
between three and four millions of Citizens had sub- 
scribed their as^sent to the proposed measure, whüe 
not many more than three thousand voted in Oppo- 
sition to it. This result indicated, as these func- 
tionaries ohose to say, the unanimous Approbation 
of the French people. That nation, however, con» 
sisted at the time of more than thirty millions ! 

But Napoleon did not wait for this authority, such 
as it proved to be. On the 18th of May (hiore than 
MX months ere the report reached him), he openly 
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ässumed the imperial title and dignity. On the 
same dayhe nominated hisi late colleagues in the 
consulate, Cambaceres and Le Brun, the former to 
be arch-chancellor, the latter arch-treasurer of the 
empire. The Offices of high constable, gjrand admi- 
ral, &c., were revived and bestowed on his brothers, 
and others of his immediate connexions. Seven- 
leen generals (viz. Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jour- 
dan, Massena, Augereau, Beraadotte, Soult, Brune, 
Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessieres, Keller- 
mann, Lefebre, Perignon, Semirier) were named 
marshals of the empire ; Duroc, grand marshal of 
the palace ; Caulaincourt, master of the horse ; Ber- 
thier, grand himtsman ; and count Segur, a noble- 
man of the ancient regime, master of the ceremo- 
nies. It was in vain attempted to excite populär 
enthusiasm. "It appeared," says an eye-witness, 
" as if the shades of d'Enghien and Pichegru had 
hovered over the scene, and spread coldness on aU 
that was meant for the manifestation of joy." 

It was not so with the soldiery. Napoleon, with 
bis empress, visited the camps at Boulogne, and was 
received with the excess of military applause and 
devotion. He made a progress to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and along the Rhenish frontier, flattered and extoUed 
at every Station. Except Russia, Sweden, and 
England, every crown in Em'ope sent to congrätu 
late him on his enrolment in the body of hereditary 
monarchs. Nay, not a few of the smaller German 
potentates came in person, to swell, on this great 
;p0casion, the State and magnificence of the new im- 
perial court. 

In assuming the title of emperor, not of king, it 
escaped not Observation that Napoleon's object was 
tö carry back the minds of the French to a period 
antecedent to the rule of the recently dethroned 
dynasty — to the days of Charlemagne, who, with 
the monarchy of France, combined both a wider 
dominion and a loftier style. As that great con- 
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queror had cansed himself to be crowned by pope 
ijeOj so Napoleon now determined that his öwn in- 
auguration should take place under the auspices of 
Plus VII.; nay, that the more to illustrate his 
power, the head of the Catholic church should re- 
pair to Paris for this purpose. It may be doubted 
whether, in this measure, he regarded more the 
mere gratification of his pride, or the chance of con- 
ferring a character of greater solemnity on the in- 
stallation of the new dynasty, in the eyes of the Ca- 
tholic Population of France. On the 5th of No- 
vember, however, the unresisting pope left Rome, 
and,^ having been received tbroughout his progress 
with every mark of respect and veneration, arrived 
in Paris to bear his part in the great pageant. On 
the 2d of December, Buonaparte and Josephine ap- 
peared, amid all that was splendid and iUustrious 
m tbeir capital, and were crowned in Notre-Dame. 
The pope blessed them, and consecrated the dia- 
dems; but these were not placed on their heads by 
his band. That office, in either case, Napoleon 
himself performed. Throughout the ceremonial his 
aspect was thouffhtful ; it was on a stem and gloomy 
brow that he with his own hands planted the s3rmbol 
of successful ambition and uneasy power, and the 
shouts of the deputies present, careftüly selected for 
the purpose, sounded faint and hoUow amid the 
silence of the people. 

As a necessary sequel to these «proceedings in 
Paris, the Senators of the Italian republic now sent 
in their humble petition that their president might 
be pleased to do them also the favourto be crowned 
as their king at Milan. The emperor proceeded to 
that city accordingly, and, in like fashion, on the 
d6th of May, 1805, placed on his own head the old 
iron crown, said to have been worn by the Lombard 
kings, uttering the words which, according to tra- 
dition, they were accustomed to use on such occa- 
«ions, ^ Gid hath given it me, Beware whö tomdus 
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d." — ^Napoleon henceforth styled himself Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy, but announced that 
the two crowns should not be held by the same per- 
son after bis death. 

It was not, however, for mere purposes of cere- 
monial that he had once more passed the Alps. The 
Ligurian republic sent the doge to Milan, to con- 
gratulate the king of Italy, and also to offer their 
territories for the formation of another department 
of the French empire. But this was a step of bis 
ambition which led to'serious results. 

Meantime, Eugene Beauharnois, son to Josephine, 
was left viceroy at Milan, and the imperial pair re- 
turned to Paris. 



CHAPTER XL 



JWtD CoalUten againMt France — Sieeden — Rits»ia — .ßustria joina th« 
AlUcmce — J^apoleon heads the Army in Qermany—Ülm »urrendered 
bf Maek—Fienna taken — JVavoZ Operations — Battle of TVdfalgar— 
Sattle of Auaterlitt — Treaty of Presburf ^Joseph Buonaparte King 
of Jfaplee — Lovis Buonaparte King of Holland — ConfäUraUon of 
the BMne-^Jfew Jfobiliiy in France. 

On the 27th of January, 1805, Napoleon, in his 
new character of emperor, addressed a letter (as 
he had done before at the commencement of his 
consulate) to king George III. in person ; and was 
answered, as before, by the British secretary of 
State for foreign affairs. The new emperor's 
letter contained many well-turned sentences about 
the blessings of peace, but no distinct proposition of 
^ny kind— least of all any hint that he was willing 
to concede Malta. The English minister, however, 
answered simply, that- in the present State of rela- 
tions between the cabinet of St. James^s and that 
of St. Petersburg, it was impossible for the former 

Vol. I.— Y 
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to open any negotiation without the consent of tbe 
latter. 

This sufficiently indicated a fact of which Napo- 
leon had just suspicion some time before. The 
murder of the duke d'Enghien had been regarded 
with horror by the young emperor of Russia; he 
had remonstrated vigorously, and hls reclamations 
had been treated with indifference. The king of 
Sweden, immediately after he heard of the catas- 
trophe at Vincennes, had made known bis sentiments 
to the czar : a strict alliance ' had been signed be- 
tween those two courts about a fortnight ere Napo- 
leon wrote to the king of England ; and it was now 
obvious that the northem powers had, in effeet, re- 
solved to take part with Great Britain in her struggle 
against France. Napoleon now made the Moniteur 
the vehicle of continual abuse against the sovereigns 
of Russia and Sweden ; and the latter caused a note 
to be handed to the French minister at Stockholm, 
complaining of the " indecent and ridiculous inso- 
lence which Monsieur Buonaparte had permitted to 
be inserted^' in that official Journal. 

Tiie cabinets of London, Petersburg, and Stock- 
holm were now parties in a league which had 
avowedly the foUowing objects : — to restore the in- 
dependence of Holland and Switzerland ; to free the 
north of Germany from the presence of French 
troops ; to procure the restoration of Piedmont to 
the king of Sardinia ; and, linally, the evacuation of 
Italy by Napoleon. Until, by the attainment of these 
objects, the sway of France should be reduced to 
limits compatible with the independence of the other 
European states, no peace was to be signed by any 
of the contracting powers ; and, during severu 
months, every means was adopted to procure the 
association of Austria and Prussia. But the latter 
of these sovereigns had the misfortune at this time 
to have a strong French party in bis Council, and 
tbough personaJly bostile to NapoleoDt could noi as 
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vet count on being supported in a war a^inst France 
by the hearty good-will of an undivided people. 
Austria, on the other hand, had been grievously 
weakened by the campaign of Marengo, and hesi- 
tated, on prudential grounds, to commit herseif once 
more to the hazard of arms. 

The czar repaired in person to Berlin, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the king of Prussia. The two 
sovereigns met in the vault where the great Frede- 
rick lies buried, and swore solemnly, over his re- 
mains, to effect the liberation of Germany. But 
though thus pledged to the czar, the king of Prussia 
did not hastily rush into hostilities. He did not 
even follow the example of the Austrian, whose for- 
bearance was at length whoUy exhausted by the 
news of the coronation at Milan, and annexation of 
Genoa to the empire of France. 

The govemment of Vienna no sooner heard of 
this new aggrandizeraent, than it commenced war- 
like preparations, rashly and precipitately, without 
making sure of the co-operation of Prussia, or even 
waiting until the troops of Russia could perform 
the march into Germany. Austria was guilty, 
moreover, of even a greater fault than this. The 
emperor haughtily demanded that the elector of 
Bavaria should take the field also; nay, that he 
should suffer his army to be entirely incorporated 
with the Austrian, and commanded by its Chiefs. 
The elector, who had a son travelling in France, re- 
sisted anxiously and strenuously. <* On my knees,** 
he wrote to the emperor, " I beg of you that I may 
be permitted to remain neutral." This appeal was 
disregarded The Austrian troops advanced into 
Bavaria, where they appear to have conducted them- 
selves as in an enemy^s country ; and the indignant 
elector withdrew his army into Francouia, where he 
expected the advance of the French as liberators. 

This unjustifiable behaviour on the part of Aus- 
tria was destined to be severely punished. No 
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Booner did Napoleon widerstand that warwas inev^i- 
table, than he broke up bis great army on tbe coast 
opposite to England, and directed its march upon 
tbe German frontier ; while Massena received Or- 
ders to assume, also, tbe offensive in Italy, and 
force bis way, if possible, into tbe bereditary states 
of Austria. The favourite scheme of Camot was 
thus revived ; and two Frencb armies, one crossing 
tbe Rhine, and tbe other pusbing through tbe Tyro- 
lese, looked forward to a lunction before tbe walls 
of Vienna. 

Tbe raebness whicb had cbaracterized tbe con- 
duct of tbe cabmet of Vienna, was fatally followed 
out in that of its general, Mack : instead of occu- 
pying tbe line of tbe river Inn, whicb, extending 
from tbe Tyrol to the Danube at Passau, afibrds a 
strong defence to the Austrian territory, and on 
whicb he migbt have expected, in comparative 
safety, the arrival of tbe Russians — ^tbis unworthy 
favourite of tbe emperor left tbe Inn far behind bim, 
and establisbed bis head-quarters on the westem 
frontier of Bavaria, at Ulm. 

Napoleon bastened to profit by tbis unpardonable 
error. Bernadotte advanced from Hanover, with 
tbe troops whicb had occupied that electorate, to- 
wards Wurtzburg, where tbe Bavarian army lay 
ready to join its strength to bis ; live divisions of tbe 
great force lateiy assembled on tbe coasts of Nor- 
mandy under the Orders of Davoust, Ney, Soult, 
Marmont, and Vandamme, crossed the Rhine at dif- 
ferent points, all to the nortbward of Mack*s Posi- 
tion ; while a sixtb, under Murat, passing at Kehl, 
manceuvred in such a manner as to withdraw the 
Austrian's attention from these movements, and to 
strengthen bim in his belief that Napoleon and all 
bis army were Coming against bim, through the 
Black Forest, in his front. 

The consequences of Buonaparte's combinations 
were, that while Mack lay expecting to be assaulted 
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in front of Ulm, the great body of the French ^Tmy 
advanced into the heart of Germany, by the left'side 
of the Danube, and then, throwing themselves 
across that river, took groiind in bis rear, interrupt- 
ing bis communication with Yienna, and, in fact, 
isolating him. In order that Bernadotte and the Ba- 
varians might have a part in this great manoetivre, 
it was necessary that they should disregard the neu- 
trality of the Prussian territories of Anspach and 
Bareuth ; and Napoleon, well aware of the real sen- • 
timents of the court of Berlin, did not hesitate to 
adopt this course. Prussia remonstrated indig- 
nantly, but still held back from proclaiming war; 
and Napoleon cared little for such impediments as 
mere diplomacy could throw in the way of bis cam- 
paign. He did not, however, efFect bis purpose of 
taking up a position in the rear of Mack without re- 
sistance. On the contrary, at various places, at 
Wertenghen, Guntzburg, Memingen, and Elchin- 
gen, severe skirmishes occurred with different divi- 
sions of the Austrian army, in all of which the 
French had the advantage. General Spangenburg 
and 5,000 nien laid down their arms at Memingen, 
and, in all, not less than 20,000 prisoners feil into 
the hands of the French between the 26th of Sep- 
tember, when they crossed the Rhine, and the 13th 
of October, when they were, in fact, in füll posses- 
sion of Bavaria and Swabia, holding Mack cooped 
up behind them in Ulm — ^as Wurmser had been in 
Mantua, during the campaign of Alvinzi. \ 

But Mack was no Wurmser. Napoleon's recent 
movements had perplexed utterly the Councils of 
Üie Austrians, whose generals, adopting different 
views of the State of the campaign, no longer acted 
in unison. Schwartzenberg and the archduke Feir- 
dinand, considering further resistance in Bavaria sms 
hopeless, cut their way, at the head of largo bodi^s 
of cavalry, into Bohemia, and began to rouse the in^ 
habitants of that kingdom to a levy en maa»e^ Tha 
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French emperor, perceiving that they had for tbe 
present escaped him, drew back upon Ulm, invested 
that town on every side« and summoned Mack to 
«urrender. 

The garrison consisted of füll 20,000 good troops ; 
the place was amply victualled and stored ; the ad- 
vance of the great Russian army could not be dis- 
tant; the deol^ration of war against Napoleon by 
Berlin was hourly to be expected : and the annies 
of Austria, though scattered for the present, would 
be sure to rally and make every efFort for the relief , 
of Ulm. Under circurastances comparatirely hope- 
less, the brave Wurmser held M antua to extremity. 
But in spite of example and argument, in terror or 
in treacnery, general Mack capitulated without ha- 
zarding a blow. 

On the 16th, he published a proclamation, urgin^ 
bis troops to prepare for the utmost pertinacity of 
defence, and forbidding, on pain of death, the very 
Word surrender to be breathed withiii the walls of 
Ulm. On the I7th, he signed articles, by which hos- 
tilities were immediately to cease, and he and all bis 
raen to surrender themselves prisoners of war within 
ten days, unless some Austrian or Russian force 
should appear in the interval, and attempt to raise 
the blockade. After signing this dociiment, Mack 
visited, in person, the head-quarters of Napoleon; 
and, whatever the nature of their conversation may 
have been, the result was, a revision of the treaty on 
the 19th, and the formal evacuation of Ulm on the 
20th. Twenty thousand soldiers filed ofT, and laid 
down their arms before Napoleon and bis staff. — 
Eighteen generals were dismissed on parole; an 
immense quantity of ammunition of all sorts feil 
into the hands of the victor; and a wagon filled 
with Austrian Standards was sent to gratify the 
vanity of the Parisians. 

The catastrophe of Ulm, striking new ten-or mto 
the Prossian Councils, prevented the violation of the 
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territory of Anspach from being immediately fol- 
lowed by the declaration of war, for which Buona- 
parte must have made up bis mind when be bazarded 
that measure. Meantime, success bad attended M as- 
sena in bis advance from Lombardy towards tbe 
Venetian states, wbere tbe arcbduke Cbarles com- 
manded an army of 60,000 men for Austria. Tbe 
arcbduke, after sustaining various reverses, was 
forced to abandon Italy; and retreated, tfaough 
slowly and leisurely, before Masseria, tbrougb the 
streng passes of tbe Carintbian mourifains. 

Nor bad marsbal Ney, wbom Napoleon bad de- 
tacbed from bis own main army with Orders to ad- 
vance into tbe Tyrol, beenless successful tbanMas- 
sena. Tbe arcbduke Jobn, wbo commanded in tbat 
province, was beaten like bis brotber ; and tbe out- 
posts of tbe army of Massena from Italy, and tbat 
of Ney from tbe Upper Rbine, at lengtb met and 
saluted in triumpb at Ciagenfurt. The arcbduke 
Charles, understanding how Ney was prospering in 
the Tyrol, bad given up the design of retreating by 
tbat way into Germany, and proceeded tbrougb the 
Carintbian mpuntains towards Hungary. Prince 
Johnnow followed bis brotber's example; and the 
remains of those two armies thus coalescing in a 
distant re?ion, tbe divisions of Ney and Massena 
came, in fact, to be at tbe immediate disposal of 
Napoleon, wbo was now concentrating bis force 
ibr the purpose of attacking Yienna. 
» Wbile the victorious corps of Ney thus secured 
bis rigbt— Miurat, on bis left, watched the Austrians 
wbo bad made their way into Bobemia; and Auge- 
reau, wbo bad now advanced at the bead of a large 
'reserve from France, remained bebind bim in«Swa- 
bia, to guard the passes from tbe Voralberg, in 
case of any hostile movement from that mountam- 
oiis province, and, at the same time, to be ready 
for action against the Prussians, sbould that army 
•t length receive orders to take part in the war, and 
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cross the Danube. Thus guarded, as he judg^ed, 
agaiast any chance of having his Communications 
intercepted in the rear or flanks, Napoleon himself, 
with the main body, now moved on to the capital of 
the German emperor. Austrian and Russian troops, 
to the number of 45,000, had been thrown together 
with the view of relieving Ulm, and advanced con- 
siderably for that purpose ere they heard of the 
treacherous capitulation of Mack. They now re- 
tired again before the movement of Napoleon, halt« 
ing, indeed, occasionally, and assuming the aspect 
of determination ; but, whenever the outposts met, 
losing heart, and continuing their progress towards 
Moravia : — for there, at length, the czar, with his 
principal army, had made his appearance; — and 
there, around thal Standard, every disposable force 
was now to be rallied. The emperor Francis him- 
self, perceiving that Vienna was incapable of de- 
fence, quitted his capital on the 7th of November, 
and proceeded to Brunn, in Moravia, the head-quar- 
ters of Alexander. 

On the same evening count Giulay reached Na- 
poleon's head-quarters at Lintz, with proposals for 
an immediate armistice and negotiation. Buona- 
parte refused to pause unless the Tyrol and Venice 
were instantly ceded to him. These were terms to 
which the Austrian envoy had no authority to sub- 
mit. On the 13th of November, accordingly, the 
French entered Vienna, and Napoleon took up his 
residence in the Castle of Schoenbrun, the proud 
• palace of the Austrian Caesars. General Clarke was 
appointed governor of the city ; and the elector of 
Bavaria was gratified with a large share of the mili* 
tary stores and equipments found in its arsenals. 

But the intoxication of this suocess was to be 
ßobered by a cqp of bitterness — and from a band 
which had already dashed more than one of Napo- 
leon^s proudest triumphs. 

When Buonaparte took up arms again, and de* 
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Toted every energy of his mind to the descent upon 
England, Spain, the next maritime power after 
France, professed, indeed, neutrality, — but by some 
of her proeeedings raised the suspicion that her 
fleet was really destined to act along with that of 
the invader. ' The English govemment resolved to 
bring this matter to the test; and a squadron of 
four ships demanded a similar force of the Spaniards 
to yield themselves into their keeping, as a pledge 
of neutrality. The British squadron sent on such 
an errand ought, on every principle of policy and 
humanity, to have been much stronger than that 
which commodore Moore comraanded on this oc- 
casion. The Castilian pride took fire at the idea of 
striking to an equal foe ; and, unhappily, an action 
took place, in which three of the Spanish ships were 
captured, and one blowa up. This catastrophe 
determined, as might have been expected, the 
\vavering Councils of Madrid. Spain declared war 
against England, and placed her fleets at the com- 
mand of the French emperor. 

Two of his own squadrons, meantime, had, in 
pursuance of the great scheme traced for the ruin 
of England, escaped early in this year out of Roche- 
fort and Toulon. The former, passing into the 
West Indies, efFected some trivial Services, and 
retumed in safety to their original port. The lat- 
ter, under Villeneuve, had like fortune ; and, ven- 
turing on a second sortie, joined the great Spanish 
fleet under Gravina at Cadiz. The combined fleets 
then crossed the Atlantic, where they captured an 
insignificant Island, and once more retumed to- 
wards Europe. Nelson had spent the summer in 
chasing these squadrons across the seas — and on 
this occasion they once more eluded his grasp : but 
on approaching cape Finisterre (23d July), another 
English squadron, of fifteen sail of the line and two 
frigates, under sir Robert Calder, came in view: 
and the allied admirals, having twenty sail of the 
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luie, three fifly-g^n ships, and four frigates, did not 
aroid the encounter. They were worsted, notwith- 
standing their superiority of strength, and Calder 
captured two of their best ships. But that they 
escaped from an English fleet, howsoever inferior in 
numbers, without sustaining severer loss than this, 
was in effect considered as a disgrace by the British 
pnblic. — Calder, being tried by a court-martial, was 
actually censured for not having improved his suc- 
eess more signally ; a striking example of the hcight 
to which confidenüe in the naval superiority of the 
English had been raised, at the very time when no 
arm appeared capable of thwarting the career of 
French victory by land. 

Villeneuve and Gravina now made their way to 
Vigo, and thence finally to Cadiz: while Nelson, 
having at length received accurate intelligence of 
their motions, took the command in the Mediterra- 
nean, and lay watching for the moment in which 
they should be tempted to hazard another egress. 
The coasts of Spain being strictly blockaded, some 
difficulty began to be feit about providing necessa- 
ries for the numerous crews 6f the allied fleets ; but 
the circumstance which had most influence in lead- 
ing them to quit, once more, their place of safety, 
was, according to general admission, the impatience 
of Villeneuve under some unmerited reproaches 
with which Napoleon visited the results of the 
battle of Cape Finisterre. Villeneuve, a man of 
dauntless gallantry and the highest spirit, smarting 
under this injury, was anxious to take the noble 
revenge of victory. And, in truth, had numbers 
been to decide the adventure, he ran little risk : for 
Nelson commanded only twenty-seven sail of tiie 
line, and three frigates, manned in the ordinary 
manner ; whereas the fleet in Cadiz mustered thirty- 
three ships of the line and seven frigates; and, 
besides the usual crews, carried 4000 troops, chiefly 
riflemen. Th€ result was, the most glorious day in 
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the prond annals of the English marine. The com- 
bined fleets sailed from Cadiz on the 19th of Octo- 
her, and on the morning of the 2 Ist — the very day 
after Mack surrendered at Ulm — they came in sig^ht 
of the English admiral, off Cape Trafalgar. 

The reader is referred to the historian of lord 
Nelson for the particulars of this grreat action. The 
French and Spaniards awaited the attack in a double 
line. Nelson hoisted the famous signal, ^ England 
expects every man to do his duty ;" charged in two 
columns, and broke their array at the first onset. 
The battle, nevertheless, was sternly contested. In 
the end, nineteen ships of the line were taken ; and 
of those Spanish vessels which escaped into Cadiz, 
seven had been rendered wholly imserviceable. 
Four French ships of the line, under commodore 
Dumanoir, made way for the Straits, and were cap- 
tured a few days after by sir Richard Strachan, 
Commander of the Euglish squadron off Rochefort. 
The fleets of France and Spain were, in fact, anni 
hilated : yet, great as was the triumph, glorious, and 
unrivallea, it was dearly purchased — for Nelson feil, 
mortally wounded, early in the action. The hero 
lived iust long enough to hear the cheer of consum- 
mated victory; and then breathed out his noble 
spirit, in words worthy of his life, ** Thank God ! I 
have done my duty."* 

• " Lamented hero! when toBritain's shore 
Exulting Farae those awful tidings bore, 
Joy's banting ahotit in whelming grief was drown*«^ 
And victory'8 sftlf unwilline audience found ; 
On every brow the eloud of sadne&s hung ; 
The Sounds of triumph died on every tonjjue. 
Yet not the vows thy weeping country pays ; 
Not that high meed, thy moumingsovercign's praiae; 
Not that the great, the beauteoas, and the brave 
Bend in mute reverence o'er thy closing grave; 
That with such ffrief as bathes a kindred bier 
Collective nations mourn a death so dear ; 
Not these alono shall sooth thy »uinted shade. 
And consecrate the spot where thou art laid— 
Not these alone ! but bursting thro* the gloom, 
Witb radiant giory- from thy troplüed toinb, 
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The French and Spaniards had fought together 
against Nelson ; but not in the same spirit. The 
formerwere determined andmalignantenemies; the 
latter generous friends, hurried by the excitement 
of temporary and pardonable passion, into hostilities 
against the only power which could afibrd their coiin- 
try any chance of avoiding that political slavery ander 
which it was now the settled purpose of Napoleon*s 
ambition to crush every nation of Europe. ßut the 
unprincipled conduct of Damanoir, who escaped 
from Nelson to be captured shortly after, as has 
been mentioned by Strachan, at once brought out 
the different feelings under which the two allied 
fleets had been acting. This French oficer, retreat- 
ing with bis four ships, which had had no part in the 
battle, discharged bis broadsides, as he passed, into 
English vessels no longer capable of pursuit, — con« 
duct which, as the victory was complete, could have 
no object but that of camage. Nay, such was the 
ruffian nature of this man^s soul, he fired into the 
Spanish ships which had yielded to the English ; 
thus, for the sake of trivially injuring bis enemy, 
sacriiicing without scruple the blood of bis own un- 
ibrtunate friends. The Spanish prisoners, in their 
Indignation at this brutality, asked their English 
captors to permit them to man their guns against 
the retreating French ; and such was the earnest- 
ness of their entreaty, and the confidence of Eng- 
lishmen in the honour of Spaniards, that these men 
actually were permitted to do as they had requested. 
A mutual interchauge of ^ood Offices ensued. In 
the evening after the battle a gale Sprung up, and 

Tbe aacred sptendoar of tby deathleas name 
Shall graoe and guard thy country's martial fame ; 
Far Seen shall blaze the unexUnguished ray, 
A mighty beacon lighting glory's way — 
With living lustre wis proud land adorn, 
And shine, and save, ibro* ages yet uiiborn/"^ 

• Ulm ud Tnüifpat t, poen, by Om Kt HonoiuaUa Geoift 
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some of the captured vessels drifting on shore, a 
number of British seamen feil into the hands of the 
garrison of Cadiz. They were received as friends : 
for the reception of their wounded the Spanish sol- 
diers gave up their own beds. CoUingwood, who 
succeeded to Nelson's command, sent all the 
wounded Spaniards on shore to be cured in their 
own country, merely taking their parole that they 
would not serve again during the war : and the go« 
vemor of Cadiz, with still more romantic generosity, 
offered his hospitals for the use of Collingwood's 
wounded seamen, pledging the honour of the Spanish 
name that they should be cared for like his own men, 
and sent back to their admiral whenever they had 
recovered. It will appear, hereafter, what illustrious 
consequences the kindly feelings thus manifested 
were destined to produce. 

Buonaparte, when he heard of this mighty discom« 
fiture, which for ever put an end to all his visions of 
invading England, is said to have lost that posses- 
fiion of himselff which he certainly maintained when 
Ihe catastrophe of Aboukir was announced to him 
&t Cairo. Yet arrogance mingled straugely in his 
expressions of sorrow, — " I cannot be every where," 
Bald he to the messenger of the evil tidings — as if 
Napoleon could have had any more chance of pro- 
ducing victory by his presence at Trafalgar, than 
Nelson would have dreamed of having by appearing 
on horseback at Marengo. In his newspapers, and 
even in his formal messages to the Senate at Paris » 
Buonaparte always persisted in denying that there 
had been a great defeat at Trafalgar, or even a great 
battle. But how well he appreciated the facts of 
ihe case was well known tb the unfortunate admiral 
YUleneuve. That brave officer, after spending a 
Short time in England, was permitted to retura to 
France on his parole. He died almost immediately 
afterward at Rennes : whether by his own band in 
the agony of despair, as the Friexich Gazette a|i- 
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serted, or assassinated, as was commonly believed 
at the time, by eome of the blood-hardened minions 
of Fouch6's police, is a«iystery not yet cleared up ; 
and, peiiiaps, never destined to be so uutil the dav 
comes in which nothing shall be hid. 

The tidings of Tnifalg^r, after the first moment, 
served but as a new Stimulus to the fire of Napo- 
leon's energy. He quitted Vienna, and put himself 
at the head of his columns, which, passing the 
Danube into Moravia, soon found themselves within 
reach of the forces of Russia and Austria, at length 
combined and prepared for action, under the eyes of 
their respective cmperors. These princes, on the 
approach of the French, drew back as far as 01- 
mutz, in order that a reserve of Russians, under 
Bexhewden, might join them before the decisive 
struggle took place. Napoleon fixed his head-quar* 
ters at ßrunn^ and, riding over the piain between 
Brunn and Austerlitz (a village about two miles 
from that town), said to his generals, " study this 
field — ^we shall, ere long, have to contest it." 

Buonaparte has been much criticised by strategists 
for the rashness of thus passing the Danube into 
Moravia, while the archduke Ferdinand was orga- 
nizing the Bohemians on his left, the archdukes 
Charles and John in Hungary, with still formidable 
and daily increasing forces on his right, the popu- 
lation of Vienna and the surrounding territories 
ready to rise, in case of any disaster, in his rear ;. 
and Prussia as decidedly hosiile in heart as she was 
wavering in policy. The French leader did not dis- 

fuise from himself the risk of his adventure ; but ' 
e considered it better to run all that risk, than to 
linger in Vienna until the armies in Hungary an«l 
Bohemia should have had time to reinforce the two 
emperors. 

Napoleon's preparations were as follows: — ^his 
left, under Lannes, lay at Santon, a strongly fortified 
Position: Soult commanded the right wing: the 
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centre, ander Bemadotte, had with them Murat and 
all the cavalry. Behind the line lay the reserve, 
consisting of 20,000, 10,000 of whom were of the 
imperial g^ard, under Oudenot ; and here Napoleon 
himself took his Station. But besides these oi)en 
demonstrations, Davoust, with a division of horse 
and another of foot, lay behind the convent of Ray- 
gern, considerably in the rear of the French right— 
being there placed by the emperor, in consequence 
of a false movement, into which he, witli a seer-like 
sagacity, foresaw the enemy might, in all likelihood, 
be tempted ; and to which he lured them on accord- 
ingly by every engine of his craft. 

Buonaparte, on learning that the emperor Alex- 
ander was personally in the hostile camp, sent 
Savary to present his compliments to that sove- 
reign ; but really, as we may suppose, to observe as 
much as he could of the numbers and condition of 
the troops. Savary, on his return, informed his 
master that the Russian prince was suiTOunded by 
a set of young coxcombs, whose every look and 
gesture expressed overweening confidence in them- 
selves and contempt for their opponents. All the 
reverses of the previous campaign were, as they 
took care to signify, the result of unpardonable 
cowardice among the Austrians, whose spirit had 
been quite broken by the wars in Italy: but they 
were the countrymen of the same Suwarrow who 
had beaten the French out of all Buonaparte's Lom 
bard conquests, and the first general battle would 
«how what sort of enemies the Russians were, 
How much of this Etatement is true we know not : 
it was openly made at the time in one of Buona- 
parte^s bulietins — ^and, what is of more moment, he 
appears to have acted on the behef that Savary told 
the truth. Having, ere he received it, advanced 
several leagues beyond the chosen field of battle, 
near Austerlitz, he forthwith retreated on that posi- 
tion, with a studied semblance of confusion. The 
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ezarsent ayoungf aid-de-camp to retum the compli- 
ment carried by Savary ; and this messenger found 
the French soldiery actively engaged in fortifying 
their position — ^the very position which their empe- 
ror had, in fact, all along determined to occupy. 
The account of what the young Russian saw in the 
French lines gave, as Napoleon wished, a new 
Stimulus to the presumption of his enemy; and, 
having made the preparations above desöribed, he 
calmly expected the consequences of their rashness 
and inexperience. 

On the Ist of December he beheld with delight 
the commencement ofthose false movements which 
he had anticipated and desired. On seeing - the 
Russians begin to descend from the heights, on 
which they might have lain in safety until the arch- 
dukes could come to swell their array with the 
armies from Bohemia and Hungary, Napoleon could 
not repress his rapturous joy: "In twenty-four 
hours,*' Said he, " that army is mine." 

Shortly afterward there arrived count Haugwitz, 
an envoy from the king of Prussia, who, being intro- 
duced into the emperor's presence, signified that he 
was the bearer of an important communication. 
'* Count," Said Napoleon, "you may ^ee that the 
outposts of the armies are almost meeting-— there 
will be a battle to-morrow — ^retum to Vienna, and 
deliver your message when it is over." The Prus- 
sian envoy did not require two biddings. Napoleon 
had all this year been protracting the indecision of 
the Prussian counsels by holding out the delusive 
hope, that were Austria effectually humbled, the 
imperial crown of Germany might be transferred to 
the house of Brandenburg. The old jealousies, thus 
artfully awakened, had been sufficient to prevent a 
declaration of war from immediately following on 
the violation of the territory of Anspach and Ba- 
reuth. Tlie Intervention of the czar had, it is not 
U) be doubted, at length determined the court of 
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-Berlin to close their unworthy neutrality: — ^but 
Haugwitz had no Prussian army in bis train ; and, 
seeiiig what was before bim, be certainly did pru- 
dently to defer, wbat bad been so iinwisely as well 
as ungenerously put off from montb to montb, for 
one day more. 

At one o'clock in the moming of tbe 2d of Decem- 
ber, Napoleon, baving slept for an bour by a watcb- 
iire, got on borseback, and proceeded to reconnoitre 
the front of bis position. He wished to do so with- 
out being recognlsed, but tbe soldiery penetrated tbe 
Beeret, and, lighting great fires of straw all sdong 
tbe line, received bim from post to post witb sbouts 
of entbusiasm. Tbey reminded bim tbat tbis was 
the anniversary of bis coronation, and assured bim 
tbey would celebrate tbe day in a manner worthy 
of its glory. "Only promise us," cried an old 
grenadier, " tbat you will keep yourself out of the 
tbe fire." " I will do so," answered Napoleon, " I 
ßhall be witb the reserve nntü you need ««." Tbis 
pledge, which so completely ascertains the mutual 
coniidence of tbe leader and bis soldiers, he repeated 
in a proclamation issued at daybreak. The sun 
rose witb uneommon brilliancy : on many an after- 
day the French soldiery hailed a similar dawn with 
exultation as the sure omen of victory, and " the 
8un of Aiisterlitz" has passed into a proverb. 

The Russian general-in-chief, KutusofF, feil into 
the snare laid for him, and sent a large division of 
his army to turn the right of the French. The 
troops detached for tbis purpose met with unex- 

Eected resistance from Davoust^s division, and were 
eld in check at Raygern. Napoleon immediately 
seized the opportunity. Tbey had left a deep gap 
in the line, and upon tbat space Soult forthwith 
poured a force, which entirely destroyed the com- 
munication between the Russian centre and left. 
The czar perceived the fatal consequeaces of tbis 
movement, and his guards rushed to beat back 

Z2 
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ßoult. It was on an eminence, called the hill of 
Pratzen, that the encounter toök place. The Rus- 
ßians drove the French infantry before them : Na<« 
poleon ordered Bessieres to hurry with the imperial 
guard to their rescue. The Rüssians were in some 
disorder from the impatience of victory. They 
resisted stemly, but . were linally broken, and fled. 
The grand duke Constantiue, who had led them 
gallantly, escaped by the fleetnes» of his horse. 

The French centre now advanced, and the charges 
of its cavalry under Murat were decisive. The 
emperors of Russia and Germany beheld from the 
heights of Austerlitz the total min of their centre, 
as they had already of their left. Their right wing 
had hitherto contested well against all the iq^petu- 
osity of Lannes: but Napoleon could now gather 
round them on all sides, and his artillery plunging 
incessant fire on them from the heights, they at 
length found it impossible to hold their ground, 
They were forced down into a hollow, where some 
smaU frozen lakes offered the only means of escape 
from the closing cannonade. The French broke the 
ice about them by a storm of shot, and nearly 20,000 
men died on the spot, some swept away by the ar 
tUlery, the greater part drowned. Buonaparte, in 
his bulletin, compares the horrid spectacle of this 
ruin to the catastrophe of the Turks at Aboukir, 
when " the sea was covered with turbans." It was 
with great difficulty that the two emperors rallied 
some fragments of their armies around them, and 
effected their retreat. Twenty thousand prisoners, 
forty pieces of artillery, and all the Standards of 
the imperial guard of Russia, remained with the 
conqueror. Such was the battle of Austerlitz ;-~or, 
as the French soldiery delighted to call it, **the 
battle of the emperors." 

The Prussian envoy now retumed, and presented 
to Napoleon his master's congratulations on the 
victory thus achieved« The emperor whispered to 
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Haugwitz, " Here is a message, of which circum- 
Btances have altered the address." Prussia, how- 
ever, had 150,000 men under arms, and it by no 
ineans suited Napoleon's views to provoke herto 
extremities at this moment. He entered into a 
treaty with Haugwitz ; and Prussia was bribed to 
remain quiescent, by ä temptation wliich she wanted 
virtue to resist. The French emperor offered her 
Hanovcr, provided she would oppose no obstacle to 
eny other arrangements which he might find it 
necessary to form : and the house of Brandenburg 
did not blush to accept at his hands the paternsd 
inheritance of the royal family of England. 

The emperor Francis, understanding how Prussia 
■was disposed of, perceived too clearly that fürt her 
resistance was hopeless; and negotiations imme- 
diately began. 

The haughty emperor of Germany repaired to the 
French head-quarters. He was received at the door 
of a miserable hut. " Such," said Buonaparte, " are 
the palaces you have compelled me to occupy for 
ithese two monihs." " You have made such use of 
fthem," answered Francis, " that you ought not to 
,Compiain of their accommodation." 

The humiliated sovereign, having ere this obtained 
ran armistice for himself, demanded of Napoleon 
that the ccar might be permitted to withdraw in 
rsafety to his own states. To this the conqueror as- 
4sented : and on the Gth of December the Russians 
^«ommenced their retreat. 

; The definitive treaty with Francis was signed at 
jPresburg on the 15th of December, and another 
with Prussia on the 26th, at Vienna;— and the terms 
^f both, arranged on Napoleotf s side by Talle)n:and, 
x^orresponded to the signal and decisive events of 
ilhe campaigiu 

Austria yielded the Venetian territories to the 
1iin|dom of Italy: her ancient possessions of the 
Tyipl and Voralberg were transferred to Bairaria, to 
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remunerate that elector for the part he had takcn in 
Ihe war; Wirtemberg, having also adopted the 
French side, received recompense of the same kind 
at the expense of the same power ; and both of these 
electors were advaneed to the dignity of kings. 
Bavaria received Anspach and Bareuth from Prussia, 
and, in return, ceded Berg, which was erected into 
a grand dutchy, and conferred, in. an independent 
sovereignty, on Napoleon's brother-in-law, Murat. 
Finally, Prussia added Hanover to her doininionst 
m return for the cession of Anspach and Bareuth, 
and acquiescence in the other arrangements above 
mentioned. 

Eugene Beauhamois, son of Josephine, and vice- 
roy of Italy, received in marriage the eldest daugh- 
ter of the new king of Bavaria : this being the first 
occasion on which Napoleon maiiifested openly his 
desire to connect his family with the old sovereign 
houses of Europa. It was announced at this time, 
that in case the empefor should die without male 
issue, the crown of Italy should descend to Eu- 
gene. 

Other events of the same character now crowded 
on the scene. The king, or rather the queen of 
Naples, had not failed, during the recent campaign, 
to manifest the old aversion to the French cause. 
St. Cyr's army, which on the first rupture of the 
peace of Amiens had occupied the seaports of that 
kingdom, being called into the north of Italy to rein- 
force Massen a against the archduke Charles, an 
Anglo-Russian expedition soon landed in Naples, 
and were welcomed cordially by the court. Napo- 
leon, immediately after the battle of Austerlitz, 
issued a proclamation, declaring that "the royal 
house of Naples had ceased to reign for cDer." On 
hearing of the decisive battle, and the retreat of the 
czar, the English and Russians evacuated the Nea- 
politan territories on the mainland of Italy. Joseph 
JBuonaparte conducted a French army towards the 
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frontier ; the court passed over iiito Sicily ; and Jo- 
seph was proclaimed king of Naples. 

The king of Sweden, rushing as hastily and in- 
considerately as he of Naples into the war of 1805, 
landed with a small army in Germany, and besieged 
Hamelen, a fortress in Hanover, where Bemadotte 
had left a strong garrison. This movement, had 
Prussia broken her neutrality, might have been of 
liigh importance to the general cause; as events 
tumed out, it was fruitless. The Swedes raised 
their siege in confusion, on receiving the news of 
Austerlitz; and Napoleon from that hour meditated 
the dethronement of the dynasty of Gustavus — ^but 
this object was not yet within reach. 

The principalities of Lucca, Massa-Carrara, and 
Garfagnana were now conferred on Napoleon's 
«ister, Eliza : on Pauline, the younger sister, who, 
after the death of general Leclerc, had married the 
prince Borghese, the sovereignty of Guastalla was 
in like manncr bestowed. 

The Batavian republic had for years been in efFect 
cnslaved by France. On pretence that her leading 
men, however, still yearned after the alliance of 
England, and thwarted him in his designs on the 
commerce of that great enemy, Napoleon now re- 
«olved to take away even the shadow of Dutch in- 
dependence. The Batavian senate were com- 
Tnanded to ask Louis Buonaparte for their king; and 
these republicans submitted with the better grace, 
because the personal character of Louis was amia- 
ble ; and since Holland must be an appendage to 
France, it seemed probable that the connexion 
might be rendered the less galling in many circum- 
stances, were a prince of Napoleon's own blood 
constituted her natural guardian. Louis had mar- 
ried the beautiful Hortense-Fanny de Beauhamois, 
daughter of Josephine— so that, by this act, two 
members of the imperial house were at once ele- 
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Tmted to royalty. — They began their reign at the 
Hague, in May, 1806. 

A.nother great consequence of Austerlitz remains 
. to be mentioned. The kings of Wirtemberg and 
Bavaria, the grand duke of Berg, and other sove- 
reig:ns of the west of Germany, were how associated 
together in a close alliance, under the style of the 
Cmfederaium qf the Bhint : Napoleon added to his 
other titles that of Protecior of this confederacy; 
and the princes of the league were bound to place 
60,000 soldiers at his command. This measure an- 
Qounced, in efTect, the dissolution of the Gernnanic 
empire, whose fairest provinces^ were thus trans- 
forraed into so many departments of the all-engross* 
fxig monarchy of Buonaparte. 

Finally, it was on his retum from the triumph of 
Austerlitz, that Napoleon trampied down the last 
traces of the revolutionary Organization in France,, 
by creating a new order of nobility. Talleyrand 
became prince of Beneventum, Bemadotte of Ponte 
Corvo, Berthier of Neufchatel; the most distin- 
guished of the marshals received the title of duke, 
and a long ärray of counts of the empire filled the 
lower Steps of the throne. 

These princedoms and dukedoms were accompa- 
nied with grants of extensive estates in the coun- 
tries which the French arms had conquered ; and the 
great feudatories of the new empire accordingly 
bore titles, not domestic, but foreign. In every thuig 
it was the plan of Napoleon tosink the memory of 
the Bourbon monarchy, and revive the Image of 
Charlemagne, emperor of the West. 
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The establishment of the confederation of the 
Rhine rendered Napoleon, in effect, sovereign of a 
large part of Germany. The states composing "the 
Union were bound to place 60,000 troops at the com- 
mand of their protector; and these arrangements 
seemed to have so totallyrevolutionized Germany, 
'that Francis of Austria declared the imperial Con- 
stitution at an end. He retained the title of emperor 
as sovereign of his own hereditary dominions ; but 
*' The Höly Roman Empire," having lasted füll one 
thousand years, was declared to be no more ;' and 
of its ancient influence the representative was to be 
sought for, not at Vienna, but at Paris. 

The vacillating court of Berlin heard with much 
apprehension of the formation of the Rhenish con« 
federacy ;* and with deep resentment of its irame- 
diate consequence, the dissolution of the Germanic 
empire. The house of Brandenburg had consented 
to the humüiation of Francis in the hope of succeed- 
ing, at the next election, to the imperial crown, so 
long worn by the house of Austria : and now, not 
only was that long-cherished hope for ever dispelled, 
but it appeared that Napoleon had laid the founda- 
tion of a new system, under which the influence of 
the house of Brandenburg must, in all probability, 
be overruled far more eSectually than it ever had 

* ?ubUihed 37Ü1 July, 1806. 
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been, of recent times, by the imperial prerogative of 
Austria. 

The only method of counteracting the consolida- 
tion of French power all over Germany, seemed to 
be that of creating another confederacy in the north- 
em circles, capable of balancing the league of the 
Rhine. The elector of Saxony, however, perceived 
that Napoleon was not likely to acquiesce in the 
realization of this scheifae ; and his minister at Ber- 
lin continued to decline acceding to the northem 
alliance. The prince of Hesse Cassel took a simi- 
lar view of the case ; but acted with a degree of 
vacillation worthy of the late conduct of Prussia 
herseif, refusing on the one band to embrace the 
confederation proposed by the cabinet of Berlin, and 
yet declining, on the other, to form part of the 
Rhenish league, to which effect Buonaparte had fre« 
quently and urgently invited this elector. In the- 
reluctance, however, of these princes, Prussia saw 
nothing but the determination of Napoleon to sup^ 
press, in the beginning, any such confederation of 
the northem German states as had been contcm->- 
plated ; and Irritation and jealousy from day to da.yt 
increased. 

The relations of France and Prussia continued in, 
this dubious State, until the cabinet of Berlin leamed 
some particulars of a negotiation between Napoleon 
and the English government, which took place in 
the summer of 1806. 

Mr. Pitt, who despaired of opposing Buonaparte 
on the continent after MarenffO, did not long survive 
the disastrous intelligence of Austerlitz. Wom out 
and broken by the endless anxieties of hls Situation,, 
not Oven the criorious tidin gs of Trafalgar could re« 
vive the sinking spirit of this great minister. He 
died on the 23a of January, 1806, and was suc« 
ceeded in the government by Mr. Fox, the same 
ßtatesman who had, throughout every variety of 
fortune, arraigned his conduct of the war as imbecile 
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and absurd, and who had all along professed his 
belief that in the original quarrel between Great 
Britain and revolutionized France, the blame lay 
-with bis own country, and, above all, with Mr. Pitt. 

The personal intercourse which took place be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Napoleon, duringr the peace of 
Amiens, has already been alluded to. It was calcu- 
lated to make all men regard the chances of a solid 
peace between France and England as increased by 
the event which transferred the reins of govem- 
ment, in the latter country, into the hands of the 
illustrious Opponent of Mr. Pitt. 

But the peculiar feelings of English politicians 
have seldom been understood by foreigners — never 
more widely misunderstood than by Buonaparte. 
When Fox visited him, as first consul, at the Tuil- 
leries, he complained that the English govemroent 
countenanced the assassins who were plotting against 
his life. Mr. Fox, forgetting all his party preju- 
dice when the honour of his country was assailed, 
answered in terms such as Napoleou's own mili- 
tary bluntness could not have surpassed — ** Clear 
your head of that nonsense.** And now, in like 
manner, Mr. Fox, once placed in the responsible 
management of his country's interests, was found, 
not a little to the surprise and disappointment of 
Napoleon, about as close and watchful a negotiator 
as he could have had to deal with in Mr. Pitt him- 
8elf. The English minister employed on this occa- 
sion, first, lord Yarmouth,* one of the deienus of 
1803, and afterward lord Lauderdale. For some 
time streng hopes of a satisfactory conclusion were 
entertained ; but, in the end, the negotiation whoUy 
broke up, on the absolute refusal of Napoleon to 
concede Malta io England, unless England would 
permit him to conquer Sicily from the unfortunate 
soTereign whose Italian kingdom had already been 

* Now murqnii of Uertford. 
VoT.. T — .A a 
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transferred to Joseph Buonaparte. Mr. Fox was 
lost to bis country in September, 1Q06 ; and Napo- 
leon ever afterward maintained, that bad that g^reat 
statesman lived, tbe negotiation would have been 
resumed and pusbed to a successful close. Mean- 
time, bowever, tbe diplomatic intercourse of tbe 
Tuilieries and St. James's was at an end, and tbe 
course wbicb tbe negotiation bad taken transpired 
necessarily in parliament. 

. It tben came out tbat tbe article of Hanover bad 
not formed one of tbe cbief difficulties ; in a word, 
Napoleon bad signified tbat, altbougb tbe electorate 
bad been ceded by bim to Prussia undel: tbe treaty 
of Vienna, at tbe close of 1805, Prussia yielding to 
him in retum tbe principalities of Anspaeh, Bareuth, 
and Neufcbatel, still, if tbe English govemment 
would agree to abandon Sicily, be, on bis part, would 
offer no Opposition to tbe resumption of Haoover 
by its rigbtful sovereign, George IIL This con- 
temptuous treacbery being ascertained at Berlin, tbe 
ill-smotbered rage of tbe Prussian court and nation 
at lengtb burst into a flame. Tbe beautiful queen 
of Prussia, and prince Louis, brotber to tbe king, 
two cbaracters wbose bigb and romantic qualities 
rendered tbem tbe deligbt and pride of tbe nation, 
were foremost to nourisb and kindle tbe populär 
Indignation. Tbe young nobility and gentry rose in 
tumult, broke tbe Windows of tbe ministers wbo 
were supposed to lean to tbe Frencb interest, and 
openly whetted tbeir sabres on tbe tbreshold-stone 
of Napoleon's ambassador. Tbe lovely queen ap- 

geared in tbe uniform of tbe regiment wbicb bore 
er name, and rode at its bead. Tbe entbusiasm 
of tbe people tbus roused migbt be directed, but 
could bardly be repressed. 

Nor was it in Prussia aione tbat sucb sentiments 
prevailed. Split as Germany bas for ages been into 
many independent states, tbere bas always, never« 
tbsless, been feit and acknowledged, a certaiii na- 
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tional iinity of heart as well as head among all that 
speak the German language : the dissolution of the 
empire was feit all over Germany as a common 
wrong and injury : Napoleon's insulting treatment 
of Pmssia was resented as indicative of his resoln- 
tion to reduce that power also (the only German 
power now capable of opposing any resistance to 
French aggression) to a pitch of humiliation as low 
as that in which Austria was alread}'^ sunk ; and, 
lastly, another atrocious deed of the French empe- 
ror — a deed as darkly unpardonable as the murder 
of d'Enghien — was perpetrated at this very crisis, 
and arrayed against him, throughout all Germany, 
every feeling, moral and political, which could be 
touched either by the crimes or the contumelies of a 
foreign tyrant. 

Palm, a bookseller of the free city of Naumburg, 
having published a pamphlet in which the ambition 
of Napoleon was arraigned, a party of French gens 
d'armes passed the frontier, and seized the unsus- 
pecting Citizen, exactly as the duke d'Enghien had 
been arrested at Ettenheim, and Sir George Rumbold 
at Hamburgh, the year before. The bookseller was 
tried for a libel against Napoleon, at Braunau, be- 
fore a French court-martial ; found guilty, con- 
demned to death, and shot immediately, in pursu- 
ance of his sentence. It is needless to dwell upon 
this outrage-^the death of d'Enghien has found advo- 
cates or palliators — this mean murder of an humble 
tradesman, who neither was nor ever had been a 
subject either of France or Buonaparte, has been less 
fortunate. 

The emperor of Russia once more visited Berlin, 
when the feelings of Pmssia, and indeed of all the 
neighbouring states, were in this fever of excite- 
ment. He again urged the king of Pmssia to take 
up arms in the common cause, and offered to back 
him with all the forces of his own great empire. 
The English govemment, taking advantage of the 
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same criais, sent lord Morpeth* to Berlin, with 
offers of pecuniary supplies — abpat the acceptance 
of which, however, the anxiety of Prussia on the 
subject of Hanover created some difficulty. Lastly, 
Buonaparte, well informed of what was passing in 
Berlin, and desirous, since war must be, to hurry 
Prussia into the field ere the armies of the czar 
could be joined with hers, now poured out in the 
Moniteur such abuse on the persons and characters 
of the queen, prlnce Louis, and every illustrious 
Patriot throughout Prussia, that the general wrath 
could no longer be held in check. Warlike prepa- 
rations of every kind fiUed the kingdom during 
August and September. On the first of October 
the Prussian minister at Paris presented a note to 
Talleyrand, demanding, among other things, that 
the formation of a confederacy in the north of Ger- 
many should no longer be thwarted by French in- 
terference, and that the French troops within the 
territories of the Rhenish league should recross the 
Rhine into France, by the 8th of the same month of 
October. 

But Napoleon was already in person on the Ger- 
man side of the Rhine, and his answer to the Prus- 
sian note was a general order to his own troops, in 
which he called on them to observe in what manner 
a German sovereign still dared to Insult the soldiers 
of Austerlitz. 

The conduct of Prussia, in thus rushinff into hos« 

, tilities without waiting for the advance of the Rus- 

jsians, was as rash as her holding back from Austria, 

'during the campaign of Austerlitz, had been cow- 

ardly. As if determined to profit by no lesson, the 

Prussian Council also directed their army to advance 

towards the French, instead of lying on their own 

frontier — a repetition of the great leading blunder 

of the Austrians in the preceding year. The Prus« 

• Now eaj-I of Carlide. 
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gian army accordiriffly invaded the Saxon provinces, 
and the elector of Saxony, seeing his country treated 
as rudely as that of the elector of Bavaria had been 
on a similar occasion by the Austrians, and wantmg 
the means to withdraw his own troops as the Bava- 
rian had succeeded in doing under like provocation, 
was compelled to accept the alliance which Prussi? 
urged on him, and to join his troops with those o* 
the power by which he had been thus insulted r.nd 
wronged. 

No sooner did Napoleon know that the Prussians 
had advanced into the heart of Saxony than he 
formed the plan of his campaign : and they, persis 
ing in their advance, and taking up their position 
finally on the Saale, aiforded him, as if studiously, 
the nieans of repeating, at their expense, the very 
manoeuvres which had ruined the Austrians in -the 
preceding campaign. 

In a Word, Buonaparte perceived that the Prussian 
army was extended upon too wide a line, and the 
consequent possibility of overpowering it in detail. 
He further discovered that the enemy had all his 
principal stores and magazines at Naumburg, to the 
rearward, not of his centre, but of his extreme 
right ; and resolved to commence Operations by an 
attempt to tum the flank, and seize those magazines, 
ere the main body of the Prussians, lying at Wei- 
mar, could be aware of his movement. The French 
army came forward in three great divisions; the 
Tcorps of Soult and Ney in the direction of Hof; 
Murat, Bemadotte, and Davoust towards Saalburgh 
and Schleitz ; and Lannes and Augereau upon Co- 
burgh and Saal/ield. These last generals were op- 

Ejsed sternly, at Saalfield, by the corps of prince 
ouis of Prussia. This brave young officer impra- 
dently abandoned the bridge over ihe Saal, which 
he might have defended with success, and came out 
into the open piain, where his troops were over- 
powered by the French impetuosity. He himself» 

Aa2 
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fighting hand to hand with a subaltern, was desired to 
surrender, and replying by a sabre cut, was immedi- 
ately Struck down with a mortal thrust. The Prus- 
sians fled ; the bridge, which ought to have defended, 
gave the French access to the country behind the 
Saal : in a word, the flank of the Prussian position 
was tumed ; the French army passed entirely round 
them ; Napoleon seized Naumburg, and blew up the 
magazines there, — announcing, for the first time, by 
this explosion, to the king of Prussia, that he was 
in bis rear. 

From this moment the king was in fact isolated, 
and cut off from all bis resources, as completely as 
the army of Mack was at UJm, when the French 
had passed the Danube and overrun Swabia. The 
duke of Brunswick, who commanded the Prussian 
army, had now to concentrate bis forces for the pur- 
pose of cutting bis way back again to the frontier 
which he had so rasbly abandoned. Napoleon, 
meantime, posted bis divisions so as to watch all 
the Chief passages of the Saal, and expected,in con- 
fidence, the assault of bis outwitted Opponent. It 
was now that he found leisure to answer the mani- 
lesto of the king of Prussia, which had reached 
Paris a day or two after be himself quitted that 
capital for the camp. His letter, dated at Gera, is 
written in the most elaborate style of insult. The 
king of Prussia, said he, had sent bim a silly pam- 
phlet of twenty pages, in very bad French — such a 
pamphlet as the English ministry were in the habit 
of commanding their hireling scribblers to put forth 
— ^but he acquitted the king of having read this Per- 
formance. He was extremely anxious to live on 
the most friendly terms with his " good brother,** 
and begged him, as tbe first token of equal good« 
will, tö dismiss the counsellors who had hurried him 
into the present unjust and unequal war. Such was 
the language of this famous note. Napoleon, al- 
ready sure of his prey, desired his own generals to 
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observe how accurately he had aiready complied 
with one of the requests of the Prussian manifesto. 
— " The Frencharmy," said he, "has done as it was 
bidden. This is the 8th of October, and we have 
evacuated the territories of the confederation of the 
Rhine." 

• The Prussian king understood well, on leaming 
the fall of Naumburg, the imminent danger of bis 
Position ; and bis army was forthwith iset in motion, 
in two greät masses ; the former, where he was in , 
person present, advancing towards Naumburg ; the 
latter attempting, in like manner, to force their pas- 
sage through the French line in the neighbourhood 
of Jena. The king of Prussia's march was arrested 
at Auerstadt by Davoust, who, after a severely con- 
tested action, atlength repelled the assailants. 
Napoleon himself,meanwhile, was engaged with the 
other great body of the Prussians under general 
Mollendorf. Arriving on the evening of the 13th 
October at Jena, he perceived that the enemy were 
ready to attempt the advance next moming, whüe 
bis own heavy train were still six-and-thirty hours* 
march in bis rear. Not discouraged with this ad- 
verse circumstance, the emperor laboured all night 
in directing and encouraging bis soldiery to cut a 
Toad through the rocks, and draw up by that means 
such light guns as he had at command to a position, 
on a lofty plateau in front of Jena, where no man 
could have expected beforehand that any artillery 
whatever sbould be planted, and where, accordingly» 
the efFeet even of a small parkproved more decisive 
than that of a much larger one might have been 
under other circumstances. Buonaparte spent all 
the night among the men, offering large sums of 
gold for every piece that should be dragged to the 
Position, and continually reminding bis followers 
that the Prussians were about to fight, not for honour, 
but for safety, — ^that they were aiready isolated as 
completely as Mack*s army had been at Ulm, and 
on Stern resistance mnst needs submit to the fate of 
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the Austrians. Lannes commanded the centre; 
Augereau the right ; Soult the left ; and Mural the 
reserve and cavaäry. 

Soult had to sustain the first assault of the Prus* 
sians, which was violent and sudden ; for the mist 
lay so thick on the field that the armies were within 
half gunshot of each other ere the sun and wind 
rose and discovered them ; and on that instant Mol- 
lendorf charged. The battle was contested well for 
some time on this point ; büt at length Ney ap^ared 
in the rear of the emperor with a fresh division ; 
and then the French centre advanced to a general 
Charge, before which the Prussians were forced to 
retire. They moved for some space in good order; 
but Murat now poured his masses of cavalry on 
them, storm after storm, with such rapidity and 
vehemence that their rout became miserable. It 
ended in the complete breaking up of the army — 
horse and foot all flying together, in the confusion 
of panic, upon the road to Weimar. At that point 
the fugitives met and mingled with their brethren 
f ying, as confusedly as themselves, from Auerstadt. 
In the course of this disastrous day, 20,000 Prussians 
were killed or taken ; 300 guns, twenty generals, 
andsixty Standards. The commander-in-chief, the 
duke of Brunswick, being wounded in the face with 
a grape-shot, was carried early off the field, never to 
recover. The loss of superior officers on the Prus- 
sian side was so great, that of an army which, on 
the evening of the 13th of October, muslered not 
less than 150,000, but a few regiments were ever 
able to act in concert for some time after the Hth. 
The various routed division s roamed about the 
eountry, seeking separatel}'^ the means of escape 
they were in consequence destined to fall an easy 
prey. Mollendorf and the prince of Orange-Fulda 
laid down their arms at Erfurt. General Kalkreuth's 
Corps was ov er taken and surrounded among the 
Hartz mountains: prince Eugene of Wirtemburg 
and 16.000 mdn»surrendered to Bemadotte at Halle. 
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The prince of Hohenlohe at length drew together 
not less than 50,000 of these wandering^ soldiers, and 
threw himself, at their head, into Magdeburg. Bat 
it tamed out that'that great fortress had been 
stripped of all its Stores for the Service of the duke 
of Brunswick's army before Jena. Hohenlohe, 
therefore, was compelled to retreat towards the 
Oder. He was defeated in a variety of skirmishes ; 
and at length, finding himself devoid of ammunition 
or provisions, laid down his arms at Prenzlow; 
20,000 surrendered with the prince. His rear, con- 
Bisting of about 10,000, under the command of the 
celebrated general Blücher, were so far behind as to 
render it possible for them to attempt escape. Their 
heroic leader traversed the country with them for 
some time unbroken, and sustained a variety of 
assaults, from far superior numbers, with the most 
obstinate resolution. By degrees, however, the 
French, under Soult, hemmed him in on one side, 
Murat on the other, and Bernadotte appeared close 
behind him. He was thus forced to throw himself 
into Lübeck, where a severe action was fought in 
the streets of the town, on the 6th of November. 
The Prussian, in this battle, lost 4,000 prisoners, 
besides the slain and wounded: he retreated to 
Schwerta, and there, it being impossible for him to 
go farther without violating the neutrality of Den- 
mark, on the moming of the 7th, Blücher at length 
laid down his arms — ^having exhibited a specimen 
of conduct and valour such as certainly had not been 
dispiayed by any of his superiors in the campaign. 
The strong fortresses of the f russian monarchy 
made as ineffectual resistance as the armies in the 
field. In how far the Charge of actual treachery 
brought then, and still continued, against the Com- 
manders lof those places, be just, we know not ; but 
the fact is certain, that the governors of Spandau, 
Stettin, Custrin, Hamelen, and Magdeburg itself, 
yielded successively to the French generals, undei 
circumstances whichroused the indignant suspiciou 
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of the Prussian people, as well as the soldiery and 
their unfortunate king. Buonaparte, in person, en- 
tered Berlin on the 25th of October : and before the 
end of November, except Königsberg, — where the 
king himself had found refage, and gathered round 
him a few thousand troops, the sad relics of an army 
which had been considered as not unable to with- 
stand the whole power of France, — and a few less 
important fortresses, the whole of the German pos- 
sessions of the house of Brandenburg were in the 
hands of the conqueror. Louis Buonaparte, king of 
Holland, meanwhile, had advanced into Westphalia, 
and occupied that territory also, with great part of 
Hanover, East Friesland, Embden, and the domi- 
nions of Hesse Cassel. 
Thus, in the course of a few short weeks, was the 

Eroud and vigorous fabric of the Prussian monarchy 
?velled with the ground. The governraent being 
of a strictly military character, when the army, the 

Eride and strength of the nation, disappeared, every 
ond of Union among the various provinces of the 
crown seemed to be at once dissolved. To account 
for the unexampled rapidity of such a downfall, it 
must be remembered, tirst, that the Prussian states, 
many of them the fruits of recent military conquest, 
were held together by little but the name of the 
great Frederick, and the terror of the highly disci- 
plin^d force which he had bequeathed to his succes- 
sors ; that, in a word, they had not yet had time to 
be blended and melted thoroughly into a national 
whole : secondly, that Prussia had rushed into this 
I war, not only with imprudent rashness, but with the 
stain of dishonour on her hands. The acceptance 
of Hanover, as a bribe from the French despot, and 
the hard and brazen reluctance to part with that ill- 
gotten spoil, even when the preservation of peace 
with France seemed hopeless — these circumstances, 
together with the mean desertion of Auetria during 
the preceding campaign of Austerlitz — ^had, in effect, 
injured the government deej»ly and degradingly in 
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the opinion of its own subjects, as well as of other 
nations ; but, thirdly, the imbecile conduct of the 
Chief Prussian officers, in the campaign of Jena, was 
as little likely to have been foreseen or expected, a& 
the pusillanimous, if not treacheroiis, baseness of 
those who, after the army was defeated, abandoned 
so easily a chain of the best fortresses in Europe. 

The personal character of king Frederick William 
was never calumniated, even when the measures of 
his goveniment were most generally and most justly 
exposed to suspicion and scorn. On the contrary, 
the misfortunes of this virtuous sovereign and his 
family were heard of with unmixed regret andcom- 
passion. 

These sentiments, ancT all sentiments likely in 
their consequences to be injurious to the cause of 
Napoleon, the conduct of the conqueror in Prussia, 
at this time of national humiliation and sorrow, was 
well calculated to strengthen and confirm. The 
duke of Brunswick, retiring wounded from Jena to 
the capital of his own hcreditary principality,'ad- 
dressed a letter frora thence to Napoleon, request- 
mg that the territorj- of Brunswick might not be 
confounded with that of Prussia, although he, as an 
individual, had appeared in Prussian uniform against 
him. Buonaparte answered with insolence as well 
as harshness. He styled the duke " General Bruns- 
wick," and Said he was determined to destroy his 
city, and displace his family for ever. The brave, 
though unfortunate duke, retired on this to Altona, 
a Danish town, from which he meant to embark for 
England : but his wound being inflamed. by these 
untimely moveraents, he died ere a vessel could be 
prepared for him. His son, considering him as 
murdered, vowed eternal revenge — and how he kept 
his vow, we shall see hereafter. The Prussian 
nobility and gentry were* treated on almost every 
occasion with like brutality. The great conqueror 
dld not hesitate to come down fröm his dignity for 
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the petty pleasure of personally insulting gentlemeoy 
who had done hitn no injury except that of hemg 
loyal to their own princc. The exactions of the 
victorious military were beyond all former example 
of license ; and studied contempt was every where 
mingled with their rapacity. It was now that the 
French laid the foundation of that universal hatred 
with which the Prussian nation, in the sequel, re- 
garded them, and which assumed every where thei 
virulence of a private and personal passion. 

In justice to Napoleon himself, a solitary instance 
of generous conduct, which occurred ere he had 
been long in Berlin, must be noticed. The prince 
of Hatzfeld continuing to reside in Berlin, under 
Napoleon's protection, corresponded, nevertheless, 
with Hohenlohe, then in the field, and sent Informa- 
tion of the State and movements of the French 
army. One of his letters feil into the hands of the 
French — the prince was arrested— his wife gained 
access to the emperor, and, ignorant of her hus- 
band's conduct, spoke with the boldness of inno- 
cence in his favour. Napoleon handed to her the 
prince's letter, and, confounded with the cleamess 
of that evidence, she feil on her knees in silence. 
^ Put the paper in the fire, madam," said Napoleon, 
" and there will then be no proof." 

Perhaps no part of Buonaparte's conduct at this 
time gave more general disgust, than his meanness 
in robbing the funeral monument of Frederick the 
Great of his sword and Orders. These unworthy 
trophies he transmitted to Paris, along with the best 
statues and pictures of the galleries of Berlin and 
Potsdam, thus dealt with according to the example 
of Lombardy and Venice. 
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